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FOREWORD 


Upon learning the title of this book, a physician friend 
exlaimed, “What an impossibly ambitious task!” The author 
is only too aware of the pertinence of that remark. Yet to 
apologize prior to an act into which one enters with deliberate 
intent is usually hypocritical, irrational, or both. On the other 
hand, at a time when book stores are bulging with more litera- 
ture than any of us will ever have opportunity to read, the 
production of still another volume carries some responsibility 
to render an explanation to the public upon whom it is to be 
inflicted. Especially is this true of a book whose scope may 
well appear impossibly ambitious. 

This is a book of philosophy, but it is not for philosophers, 
except as every person who lives intelligently must be his own 
philosopher. But it is not for those whose profession or prin- 
cipal avocation is the study and exposition of technical philos- 
ophical systems. There is an increasing number of young men 
and young women who are asking exceedingly pertinent ques- 
tions concerning life’s meaning. They come from greatly 
divergent backgrounds and are preparing themselves for as 
widely divergent vocational lives. They are recognizing that 
whether one is a plumber or a preacher, a banker or a builder, 
a secretary or a stewardess, there is definite need that life shall 
“add up” to something worthwhile. This book is almost wholly 
for them. 

The reader who 1s not entirely a stranger in the field of 
philosophy will be likely to have difficulty in classifying this 
book under the orthodox categories of contemporary philos- 
ophical literature. Its interest is not history of philosophy, 
hence historic backgrounds are presented only when such 
presentation can serve our central purpose. Neither is this book 


intended to provide a basic introduction to the technical study 


of philosophy, though it is easily adaptable for such use. 
Rather, it is expected that the average reader of this work 
will not become a philosophical specialist. Again, the author 
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is not concerned with presenting and defending a particular 
“school” of philosophical thought. The only real purpose of 
writing such a book is to assist the young men and women 
mentioned above to apply methods and principles of philos- 
ophical thought to problems which are real to them. We know 
before we start that these problems will not dissolve before 
the onslaught of this book. Yet we agree with Plato, 
That we shall be better and braver, and less helpless, if we think that 
we ought to inquire, than we should have been if we indulged in the 
idle fancy that there was no way of knowing and no use in seeking 
to know what we do not’ know—that is a theme upon which I am 
ready to fight, in word and deed, to the utmost of my power. 


While the presentation of this material presupposes no 
formal preparation in philosophy, it is intended for the reader 
who is not afraid to think. Clever little figures of speech so 
dear to the hearts of present-day radio commentators and news- 
paper columnists are entertaining, but as a rule they throw 
no important light upon our pressing problems. To under- 
stand rather than to “emote” is more prosaic, more difficult, 
and more rewarding. 

There is no presumption on the part of the author that 
there is much original or final about this work. It is believed 
that this book moves in the direction of truth, and if the study 
of it will stimulate other minds to improve upon it and over- 
pass it, the writing of it will have been worth the effort. The 
end is an adequate philosophy of life. 

The book is designed for the student, in and out of college. 
Sub-headings throughout each chapter are intended to assist 
the student to remember “what are we talking about” when 
otherwise it might be difficult. Each chapter is concluded 
with a summary of the problems discussed. The review ques- 
tions are to assist the student in studying and to help him be 
sure that he has grasped the essential ideas. These questions 
will prove valuable as a guide for a semester review, as well.. 
The directions for further reading following each chapter are 
for the benefit of the student who desires to read further on 
the problems raised in the chapter. The author does not neces- 
sarily agree with all that will be found in these supplement- 

x 


ary readings. One ought never to read only that which sus- 
tains one’s own position. 

For some a special word will be required concerning foot- 
notes and abbreviations found in the suggestions for further 
reading. For the sake of saving space, this form of abbreviation 
is used: Suppose the book is The Other Wise Man, by Henry 
Van Dyke. In the footnote will be found the name of the 
author, the first letters of the principal words in the title and 
the page when a special page or pages are quoted, thus: 1. Van 
Dyke, OWM, 96. The bibliography at the end of the manu- 
script lists every book referred to, together with the abbrevia- 
tions, and complete bibliographical data. Thus a reader seek- 
ing more information about the book above, would find it 
listed in the alphabetical bibliography, thus: 

Van Dyke, Henry—OWM 

The Other Wise Man. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1895. 


It is quite impossible to call by name all those who have as- 
sisted in the formulation of this philosophy. It would be a 
pleasant but an endless task. Yet I should be guilty of an inex- 
cusable dereliction if I should fail to acknowledge quite speci- 
fically my great indebtedness to Dr. Edgar S. Brightman and 
Dr. L. Harold DeWolf. Though what I have written here may 
not win the complete assent of either, I shall be eternally grate- 
ful for their intellectual midwifery and for their loyal personal 
friendship. In addition to these, there have been thinkers more 
profound and writers more skillful than I. Footnotes and bibli- 
ography mention many of them directly. There have been 
students and friends whose questions have encouraged the 
organization of these thoughts. And there have been patient 
and capable secretarial helpers who have done much of the 
monotonous mechanical work. Without any of these, this 
philosophy of life could not be more than a somewhat incoher- 
‘ent set of ideas. 

RicHarp N. BENDER 
Baker University 
Baldwin, Kansas 


December 1, 1948 
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Chapter One 


WHATS IT ALL ABOUT? 


A. PRELIMINARY DEFINITION OF A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
One recent non-technical attempt at determining a man’s 


| fundamental attitudes involves an experiment in observation 
| at the breakfast table. It is suggested that if a man is an op- 


timist he will say, “Please pass the cream.” If he is a pessimist 
he will say, “Please pass the milk.” If he is a cynic he will say, 
“Pass the pitcher!” 

This recipe may or may not be of great value in achieving an 
insight about the way a man looks at life. But whether this 
method or some other method ultimately may be found best, 
a philosophy of life is inevitable. So long as a man lives and 
has relationships with other persons he must act on the basis 
of certain assumptions about himself and about other people. 
He may think about himself as a being of no significance, or 
as the center of the universe. He may admire, despise, trust, 


| fear, love, or hate other people. He may look upon the universe 


as an orderly system in which he sees suggestions of planning 
and purpose, or he may see in it only anarchy and unpredict- 
ability. But whatever man thinks about himself, about other 
people, about the universe in which he lives, he must think 
something about all of these factors in his experience. And 
the sum-total of what he assumes to be true—whether reason- 
able or fantastic—constitutes his philosophy of life. 

Thus by way of preliminary definition of our subject we 
may venture the following: The study of a philosophy of life 
is a search for the best possible guess about the meaning of all 
our experiences. Any person who embarks upon such an enter- 
prise must accept for himself the obligation to be reasonable. 
There is no convincing argument for the person who refuses 
to accept this obligation, for arguments are proposed on the 
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assumption that the most reasonable argument is the best. The 
problem of reason is one about which no man can be neutral. 
There are only two choices; either attempt to be reasonable 
or be unreasonable. There is no middle ground between these 
two. While there is no compulsion whereby any man can be 
forced to be reasonable, there is no possibility of growth in 
knowledge until a man is voluntarily reasonable. Science as 
well as philosophy is impossible without reason. 

Since it is absolutely necessary to make some guesses about 
the meaning of our experiences, these guesses will be either 
reasonable or unreasonable. A study of this kind assumes that 
the most reasonable guess is better from every viewpoint than 
the unreasonable one. Since there is no way whereby agree- 
ment with this position can be forced upon anyone, he who 
prefers the unreasonable guess will find nothing of value in 
this investigation. But to all for whom a search for the most 
reasonable interpretation of life’s experiences is worth the ex- 
penditure of time and effort this study will be a real adventure. 
There will be more to say in subsequent pages about the mean- 
ing of the term “reason” as used in this connection. It is suf- 
ficient now that the reader shall know that herewith we are 
engaging in an attempt to know what life is all about. 


B. THe TErrirory To Be EXPLORED 

An old man and a young man went hunting for squirrels. 
The younger hunter was very sure of his skill and confidently 
took aim and fired at the first four or five squirrels sighted. 
The results in every case were negative. The older man then 
announced that the next one they saw would be his. When 
another of the animals was seen in the branches of a large 
tree the old man raised his gun with trembling hands, his 
aim ranging from one side of the tree to the other and from 
top to bottom. Still trying without success to steady the gun, 
the old man fired and the squirrel fell to the ground dead, 
at which the younger man observed in disgust, “You should 
have hit him. You shot all over the tree.” 

Such a charge has often been brought against the study 
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of philosophy, for there is no specialized field of study nor 
human experience which is irrelevant to the philosopher. He 
attempts to bring all areas of man’s activities into his consider- 
ation, and to set up theories that will be broad enough to give 
consideration to all the things that men are doing physically 
and mentally. This procedure by which the philosopher at- 
tempts to. see life in its wholeness is called synopsis. It is 
contrasted with the method of the scientist, whose specialization 
in one particular portion of experience is called analysis. 

It will be seen readily that the very breadth of the study 
of philosophy constitutes its major limitation. To know all 
there is to know about everything is a task for which the 
human mind seems ill-suited. Generations of men of great in- 
telligence have spent life-times of energy studying the human 
heart, for instance. Yet the most skillful contemporary heart 
specialist readily acknowledges that a comparatively small 
body of dependable knowledge about the functioning of the 
heart has been accumulated. Now if so much energy has been 
devoted to a limited field with such definitely limited results, 
it may well be asked whether the philosopher is not absurdly 
presumptious in asserting that he is going to give an account 
of the meaning of all experience. 

But before we toss the study of philosophy out the window 
as an impossibly ambitious undertaking, let us ask a little 
further concerning the type of explanation the philosopher 
seeks to give. Such an explanation certainly cannot be a de- 
tailed account of the formulas of chemistry, the laws of physics, 
the movement of human history, the theories about the func- 
tioning of the human mind, and the vast amount of other 
knowledge turned up through scientific research. Rather, such 
an explanation must be a body of ideas about life which are 
not only possible but probable when weighed in the light of 
all available information. It is neither possible nor desirable 
that the philosopher should attempt to dictate to the biologist 
or to the chemist how they shall carry on their research or at 
which conclusions they shall arrive. Because the philosopher 
has only a human mind the same as do other people and must 
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arrange to get along with the limitations laid down by this 
fact, he must take the word of the specialists about what they 
have discovered in their respective fields of interest. When he 
has accumulated the information which the specialists have 
brought him from various fields of study, it then becomes 
his task to construct a coherent theory of the meaning of life. 
If he finds that the claims of one specialist are out of step with 
what is indicated by consideration of the claims of all the other 
specialists, he then has cause to raise questions about the cor- 
rectness of the disagreeing brother. 

This discussion of the nature of the work of a philosopher 
soon suggests to us the importance of having some means 
of determining the difference between truth and error, or a 
criterion of truth. At a later point in the discussion the selection 
of such a criterion will be one of our important problems. 

A further analogy may help to clarify the work and pro- 
cedure of the philosopher. One might liken this study unto 
the activity of a worker of jigsaw puzzles. The pieces of the 
puzzle represent life’s experiences as they come to us in our 
first-hand relationships, as hypotheses built up by various spe- 
cialists, and from the ideas of the past as preserved in litera- 
ture. It is the work of the philosopher to take these pieces of 
the jigsaw puzzle and to fit them together into a picture which 
has meaning. As some of the pieces go together he begins to 
make guesses about how the picture will finally appear. Some 
of these guesses will have to be discarded as more pieces are 
brought into the relationship. Other guesses will be sustained 
and will serve as bases for further ideas about the final picture. 
The word “final” is used rather loosely here, for it appears 
likely that the philosopher is working upon a picture which 
has no final form. Even while he works, experience constantly 
pours more pieces upon the table, and these must be included. 
If now and then he finds a piece for which a place just can- 
not be found, he may question the interpretation of the exper- 
ience or of the specialized theory (whichever the case may be), 
or he may withhold judgment concerning it with the hope 
that its place can be recognized at a later time. This continual 
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fitting together of the various bits of human experience into 
a meaningful picture of life is the task of the philosopher. 


The very breadth of the study of philosophy constitutes both 
its importance and its limitation. For science, the strength and 
the weakness are both found in its narrow specialization. The 
specialist purposefully forgets many of the factors of any given 
situation in order to concentrate upon one factor which is of 
importance to his particular field of interest. Having abstracted 
from the whole of any object or happening the single factor 
in which he is interested, the scientist then proceeds to make 
a minute investigation of this single factor. It is only by doing 
this that a scientist can discover what he needs to know about 
the object of his interests. By limiting his time and his effort 
to this narrow field of observation he is able to discover very 
many details that would remain unknown by any other 
method of approach. By so-doing he has a valid basis for 
claiming expertness concerning the field to which he is 
devoting all of his time. It is this procedure that has been 
responsible for the amazing scientific conquest of the physical 
world. 


But this glory of science is also a limitation. Even as the 
philosopher cannot, through his method of synopsis, ever be 
qualified to instruct the scientist in the art of laboratory exper- 
iment, so is it impossible for the scientist, by applying his ana- 
lytical rnethod, ever to arrive at a view of the whole adequate 
to make him a philosopher. We do not gain a better under- 
standing of the nature of a whole by cutting it into smaller 
and smaller pieces. The farther the specialist goes into the 
details of his limited field of investigation, the more remote 
is he from any hypothesis which will give meaning to the 
whole. 


Thus we see that the philosopher and the scientist must 
depend upon one another for the truth about the experiences 
of life. The scientist provides many of the pieces in the jig-saw 
puzzle upon which both are working. The philosopher takes 
these pieces and attempts to put them together so as to produce 
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the picture which has meaning while including every piece 
of the puzzle. 


C. THe EquieMenT oF A RaTIONAL THINKER 

The person who accepts voluntarily the obligation to be 
reasonable and sets out upon the endless task of discovering 
meaning in life’s experiences will soon find that he needs cer- 
tain pieces of equipment to aid him in his undertaking. Some 
of these will be certain qualities in his own mind and attitude. 
Others will be tools with which his mind works. As for the 
equipment which he must possess within himself, the follow- 
ing attributes might be suggested: an, 

A love for truth. Nothing short of an utter devotion to truth 
and a consuming passion to know it in so far as possible will 
be sufficient to see the philosopher over some of the dry and 
bare territory in which he will sometimes find himself. Any 
emotional attachment to preconceptions or any fear of the 
light of truth must be met and overcome constantly, or the 
search for a philosophy of life cannot proceed far. A failure 
to win this primary battle will find the thinker always at- 
tempting to twist the facts to fit old ideas instead of changing 
old ideas to fit the facts. A good rule for a rational thinker to 
adopt is this: Find the truth and learn to like it. 

An Inquiring Mind. This element is implied by the pre- 
ceding suggestion. A mind that is always tired, always satis- 
fied to rest here and go no farther, will be of little value to 
the person who seeks to have an understanding of the dynamic 
processes we call life. Very many times apparently irrelevant 
facts turned up by the mind that refuses to be stagnant are 
later found to provide the key to certain insights essential to 
the entire picture at a certain stage. The philosopher must 
be unwilling to make any unverifiable assumptions that are 
avoidable, and must ever be seeking to know the “why” about 
every event. 

Humility. With all the search for truth and the restless 
energy in seeking out causes, the rational thinker must be 
aware of his own limitations, first as a human being and 
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then as an individual. An arrogant assumption of being om- 
niscient destroys our two previous necessities and leads to an 
easy satisfaction with inadequate ideas. If there is any such 
thing as absolute truth it is understood by an Infinite Mind. 
To the extent the human mind falls short of infinity it will 
be unable to grasp truth in the absolute sense. Man’s task 
is not to give an exhaustive account of the content of the In- 
finite Mind, but to search out with diligence and humility as 
many of those thoughts as possible and to think them and 
understand them as he is able. 


| & An imagination that is at once disciplined and daring. 


Imagination is a process of putting bits of experience to- 
gether in a novel arrangement. The ability to think in this 
fashion and to see possibilities within the experiences them- 
selves is indispensable to the person who seeks to gain new 
truth. The creative philosopher must use his imagination as 
actively as does the writer of fiction. Yet it is immediately ap- 
parent that such imagination must be carefully disciplined. 
The means of exercising this disciplining is to weigh con- 
tinually its suggestions against the possibilities implicit in the 
experience. Only thus can we save ourselves from the merely 
fantastic. But while imagination is disciplined, it also must be 
daring. The past should serve as a point of departure, but not 
as a strait jacket upon the present and future. This daring is 
as necessary for the field of science as for the field of philos- 
ophy. Harold A. Larrabee puts this necessity to us in a sug- 


gestive way. 
. .. there is something important to be learned concerning the scien- 
tific use of the imagination from these wilder varieties of fancy. It is 
the necessity of “letting oneself go” imaginatively in the early stages of 
any inquiry, the positive need of a certain amount of reckless daring 
in breaking away from one’s established habits and of getting out of 
the ruts worn by one’s past experiences. It is the willingness to take 
risks, to make leaps in the dark, to try unlikely and apparently ab- 
surd mental combinations, and even to be accused of madness by the 
stodgy, in company with most of the pioneers of thought. When one 
of the professors at California Institute of Technology asked Albert 
Einstein how he came to formulate his famous theory, he is said to 
have replied: “By refusing to accept an axiom.” Certainly we shall 
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never get started on the road to new discoveries or inventions if we 
ard constantly oppressed by the fear of being thought a crank. The 
tolerating of people with what seems like “crazy ideas” is the price 
which men should be willing to pay for that invaluable pearl, creative 
originality. Caution and criticism, it is true, have an important place 
in determining the reliability of knowledge, but they are out of place 
at the hypothesis-making stage of the thinking process. The motto of 
the explorer of possibilities for the purpose of framing hypotheses 
should be the rallying cry of the French Revolutionary leader Danton 
against Brunswick and the invaders: “Jil nous faut de laudace, et 
encore de Uaudace, at toujours de l’audace!” (“We must be bold, 
and again bold, and always bold!’”) 


Summing up the personal attributes of the rational thinker, 
then, we find these: 1) a love for truth; 2) an inquiring mind; 
3) personal humility; 4) imagination that is disciplined and 
daring. 

As for methods and aids in the search for truth some of the 
following might be listed: 

Organization of study, centering around the essential pro- 
blems. Unless there is some rhyme and reason in a person’s 
procedure, very much conscientious effort will be wasted. This 
explains the disconcerting experience of many who labor like 
a mountain and bring forth a mouse. It is practically impos- 
sible to understand the relevance and importance of a body 
of material under investigation unless it can be related to some 
central, unifying problem. Actually, this effort at organized 
study is one of the first steps in constructing the meaningful 
picture of life. The problems considered of major importance 
should be drawn from experience and all study should be 
directed toward greater insight about some one of these prob- 
lems. A further advisable procedure is to try to discover which 
of the problems may be a key to the solution of the others, 
and to set to work on this key-problem first. If this much is 
done, a significant step toward the discovery of truth has been — 
taken. | 

In studying philosophy the beginner may need to keep two 
dictionaries at hand. Very much of the literature relative to 
~ 4. Larrabee, RK, 173-174. 
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- some of the most important problems is written in terms that 

| will not be readily familiar to the beginner. Many will find 
this repugnant, for learning is not a universally popular ex- 

| perience. Yet it is of little value to read pages of material in 
which there are a number of vaguely understood terms, Thus 
a rule that every embryonic philosopher should adopt early 

| in his career is to look up every unfamiliar term. Only by 
such arduous procedure can he be sure what the author of 
the material is talking about. It may well be asked, “Why two 
dictionaries?” Two dictionaries instead of one are advisable 
because some of the terms encountered will be used in a man- 
ner peculiar to the study of philosophy, or perhaps even 
peculiar to the individual writer. Hence it is suggested that 
the student make frequent use of a good general dictionary, 
and that he go frequently to a dictionary of philosophy for 
terms which are used in this particular field. One of the best 
such dictionaries available is The Dictionary of Philosophy, 
edited by D. D. Runes. Regular use of these may call forth 
extra energy, but they will prove an ever-present help in time 
of trouble. 

Underline profusely and argue with the author in the 
margins. This suggestion is intended to apply, of course, 
to books owned by the reader, and not to library editions. 
Frequent marking of significant passages and pencilled com- 
ments concerning the thought of the author will be invaluable 
in helping the reader to understand and to remember the 
material. Such procedure is actually a form of recitation and 
debate, and the stimulating effect of these two upon the learn- 
ing processes is well know in psychological circles. They pro- 
vide a further advantage in that books are thus prepared for 
a rapid and valuable review at any later date. 

A filing system in which significant ideas are catalogued 
and documented for future reference. One of the essential 
activities of a philosopher is weighing and comparing ideas. 
Some of these will arise in his own thought processes, some 
will be suggested in conversations with other persons, and 
some will be discovered in reading literature of most every 
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description. It would be an impossible task to remember all 
of these, or even to know where to find them, assuming they 
were all written down. It is, therefore, a very great aid to have 
the most significant of these ideas collected together in some 
sort of filing system where they will be available when needed 
for future reference. 

These methods and tools will not make a philosopher, but 
given a person who possesses the subjective attributes men- 
tioned earlier, these mechanical means of procedure will 
provide great assistance. 


D. CHapreR SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have tried to discover what a study of 
a philosophy of life is all about and how we go about it. We 
have suggested that this study is a search for the best possible 
guess about the meaning of all our experiences. We have ex- 
plored both the possibilities and the limitations of the study 
of philosophy, and have compared this with the work of a 
scientist. Our conclusion here was that the philosopher and the 
scientist must work together to save one another from know- 
ing little of significance, either through trying to know too 
much, or too little. 

Finally, we investigated the personal qualifications and some 
of the mechanical methods of procedure of the philosopher. 
It is to be noted that the personal qualifications are more 
indispensable than are the suggested mechanical methods. But 
without these methods others for accomplishing the same pur- 
pose would have to be instituted. 
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Review Questions for Chapter One 


. Why is it said that a philosophy of life is inevitable? 
. What are the advantages in accepting the obligation to be reason- 


able? 


. Give in your own words the definition of the study of a philosophy 


of life. 


. Why is all experience relevant to a study of philosophy? 
. Differentiate between synopsis and analysis as approaches to truth. 
. Explain the interdependence of the philosopher and the scientist. 


Why is it said that the work of the philosopher is an endless task? 


. How would you reply to a person who demands absolute certainty 


from the study of philosophy? 


. Be prepared to discuss in your own words the personal attributes 


necessary to the effective philosopher. 


. Why is it important for the philosopher to adopt certain definite 


methods of study and to employ certain tools to aid him? 
Can you suggest any more personal qualifications or mechanical 
methods that might be added to those listed in this chapter? 


Directions for Further Reading 


Durant, MOP, Chapter I. 
Garnett, QFW, Chapter I, 
Penrose, PFL, Chapter I. 
Smith, PST, pp. vii-x. 

Titus; LIP, Chapter I. 
Weaver, IHC, Chapter I, III. 


Chapter Two 
SONS OF SOCRATES IN THE ATOMIC ERA 


Man began his life on this planet in a struggle for existence. 
His problem was to control.the physical forces acting upon 
him. After ages of effort man has, in a large measure, mas- 
tered the principles whereby control of physical force can 
be made complete. But lo! Even as this mastery evolves into 
reality, man is awakening to the fact that the entire human 
family faces a new struggle for existence. Paradoxically, the 
danger now arises not in man’s ignorance of physical forces, 
but in his power to control them! Cosmic power, brought 
under direction of the human mind, may mean power to 
live more abundantly; but, on the other hand, it may mean 
power to die en mass! 

The men most directly responsible for the advent of the 
atomic era are by no means blind to this double truth. Two 
years ago a group of the scientists who had worked on the 
atomic development project joined in the publication of a sober- 
ing book whose title is suggestive of its content: One World, 
or None. Illustrative of the conclusions in which all these 
scholars concur is the statement by Dr. Phillip Morrison, 
Professor of Physics at Cornell University: “... if we do not 
learn to live together so that science will be our help and not 
our hurt, there is only one sure future. The cities of men on 
earth will perish.” * 

For some, there may be a kind of still-born bravado in the 
plea found in a recently-published lecture series: 

If worst come to worst, let the requiem be our knowledge in advance 


that with man’s dramatic leave-taking there will pass the most gor- 
geous glow of stardust that ever silted down the crevices of earth.? 


Actually there is little comfort in the contemplation of a last 
brilliant display of fireworks, the fading of which would be 


1. Morrison, “If the Bomb Gets O el 
a, Sk RPM SS. m ets Out of Hand,” in OWN, 6. 
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paralleled by the extinction of all for which men have lived 
and died. 


Writes Robert Nathan in poetic vain: 


“No one will whisper to us, 

There will be no one to whisper to. 

Only silence; not even forgetting ... 

No one left to talk to, and worry, 

Not even to ask, did you hear that last explosion?” 


Fortunately the philosopher has more to contribute to the 
solution of man’s dilemma than mental exercise and intellec- 
tual retreats. Every true disciple of the Socratic tradition is a 
humble seeker after truth in the areas where human under- 
standing must grow if human history is to continue. True, 
the philosopher is a dealer in ideas rather than in atoms. But 
as the title of a recent book suggests, ideas in action, like split 
atoms, have consequences. It was Carlyle who said: 


. .. the thing a man does practically lay to heart, and know for cer- 
tain concerning his vital relations to this mysterious Universe, and 
his duty and destiny there, that is in all cases the primary thing for 
him, and creatively determines all the rest. 


A true philosopher does not over-emphasize his own impor- 
tance nor over-estimate the significance of his contribution. 
Prof. T. V. Smith speaks for many when he writes: 


A philosopher’s contribution to the unquietness now sweeping the 
land over the atomic bomb must perforce be modest, It is but the call 
for a quiet hour of reflection before we get rushed into action impet- 
uous enough to create... the very evil that the action is called forth 
to cure. I propose the hard but rewarding work of understanding 
before action. I make bold indeed to broach to you a philosophy of 
life based on courage and climaxed with a moral faith for the atomic 
age: courage for its dangers, yes; but even more, faith, too, for the 
inspiring possibilities of a new epoch of unparalleled power.’ 


Six hundred years before the time of Christ the ancient 
Greek philosophers asked the question, “What is the nature 


of the physical universe?” At long last the nuclear physicist 
has produced what seems now to be the ultimate answer: “The 


3. Ibid., 2. 
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universe is law-abiding, predictable, dynamic.” The philos- 
opher believes that the key to reasonable living in a dynamic 
universe, and hence, the key to the courage and faith which 
modern man lacks, lies in the answers to the further ques- 
tions which he must pursue: 

Is the universe benevolent as well as powerful? Are all the 
laws only physical, or do the physical laws have their moral 
corollaries? What kind of being is man? Whence came he? 
Is his personality a stranger to the nature of other reality? Is 
the emergence of personality a breach of the law of sufficient 
cause? Is the coming of man accounted for adequately by 
mechanism, or is his coming an expression of purpose? What 
are the possibilities and limitations of human knowledge? 
What is the nature of value? Are such concepts as “right” and 
“wrong” grounded in anything beyond majority opinion? 
What designs for government and economics will best serve 
the legitimate interests of men? What, at last, is human destiny 
—oblivion or immortality? 

The philosopher believes that upon the answers one gives 
to such questions as those above will depend the answers to 
the further questions: “What will men do with power?” “Will 
men learn to live together in peace or persist in mutual liquida- 
tion to the ultimate negation of the species?” “For what com- 
mon values can men learn to co-operate ?” 


But, obviously, not all philosophers agree in answering the 
questions out of which a philosophy of life is built. Neither 
are all philosophical views equally good. Now if answers to 
the philosophical questions are important in determining the 
future of man, as we have contended, and if the philosophers 
disagree, what then? 


It was with candor, courage, and tireless effort that Socrates 
faced and vanquished the skepticism and confusion of his day. 
Those who yet believe that we may search out the good, the — 
true, and the beautiful for our time may learn much from his 
procedure. His method was to begin by clearing away the 
rubble of half-truths, and ill-formed understandings, and to 
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build instead a structure of verifiable knowledge, testing each 
new plank and beam before continuing, 

Clearly, our need is for some key, some touchstone, some 
dependable guide, in our quest for truth. We must know how 
we may distinguish the more probable from the less probable 
hypotheses. In short, as suggested earlier, we need some criteria 
for truth. Just as the carpenter has his rule, the mariner his 
compass, the natural scientists their specialized instruments 
increasing sensory precision, so must the seeker after a philos- 
ophy of life have adequate tools for the evaluation of ideas. 

Since the association and evaluation of ideas is an activity 
of reason, we must begin with an examination of reason’s 
possibilities and limitations. 


A. Necessary VALipITy oF HUMAN REASON 

Some thinkers have attacked human reason to make room 
for faith. Notable among these have been an impressive list of 
Christian theologians ranging from St. Augustine, through 
a number of the Scholastics, to Soren Kierkegaard and Karl 
Barth. Others have attacked human reason, employing many 
of the same arguments, to make room for skepticism. Among 
these would be included the Greek Sophists, David Hume and 
his followers, and the contemporary school of Logical Positiv- 
ists. But ultimately the result, regardless of purpose, has usually 
issued not in faith, but in skepticism. 

That this should be true ought not to be difficult to under- 
stand. At long last human reason stands as a final court of 
appeal for every human claim of truth. It makes no difference 
what the source of alleged information may be. Such data must 
at last be manifested to human reason and must be under- 
stood by the human mind. This is the predicament which ad- 
mittedly poses a difficult and somewhat embarrassing problem 
for a man who tries to ignore it. Because finally man must use 
his own reason to pass judgment upon the validity of his rea- 
soning. Harold A. Larrabee phrases the situation thus: 


Ultimately we seem to find ourselves in a position of judges who 
must pass judgments upon their qualifications as judges. Our predica- 
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ment arises from our human ability, since we are not only conscious 
but self-conscious, to reflect upon our own reflections. We can act 
upon the stage, sit in the balcony and criticize our own acting, and 
then stand on the side walk and criticize our own criticism of our 
acting, all within a few short seconds.* 


But to appeal to some form of human consciousness that lies 
outside the realm of reason is no solution. A human thought 
must be either reasonable or unreasonable. There is no middle 
ground. Thought which is reasonable proceeds according to 
laws of rationality. To try to escape reason, then, is to try to 
escape rationality, and the only place to which one might 
escape is a position of irrationality. This is certainly a case of 
the proverbial leap from the frying pan into the fire. At a 
later point in this chapter we shall discuss at some length the 
relation between reason and faith. However, let it be sug- 
gested here that a faith which is unreasonable is a faith which 
is irrational and must be abandoned by the person who values 
his mental equilibrium. 

Thus despite the necessity under which human reason must 
judge claims of validity and then judge its own judgments, 
there is no other court of appeal. If thought is to be possible 
at all, we must assume that human reason which proceeds ac- 
cording to carefully defined laws of rational thought is a 
valid instrument for differentiating fact and fantasy. For even 
the man who seeks to disqualify reason employs reason to es- 
tablish the disqualification. 


B. SoME oF THE “TRUTH” ABouT “TRUTH” 

What “truth” is, it seems impossible to say. Human reason 
is an activity of consciousness wherein man attempts to under- 
stand his experience, either for the sake of knowing better how 
to achieve his goals, or, for the sake of understanding, as a 
special kind of experience. The results of human reason are 
always hypotheses; some possessing high probability, some _ 
low. Scientists, philosophers, and theologians have been impa- 
tient with the hypothetical nature of human knowledge and 


4. Larrabee, RK, 25-26. 
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have insisted upon nothing less than absolute certainty. But 
today there is nothing to be found which is deader than some 


of the scientific, philosophical, and theological dogma for 


which absolute certainty has been claimed. 

There are at least two reasons why man must be content 
with hypotheses. The first of these is the nature of reason it- 
self. It is a tool of limited capacity. Grasp of an “absolute 
truth” would be possible only for a mind able to comprehend 
in a single, eternal instant, all possible experience, past, present 
and future. The human mind does not qualify. 

An appeal to divine revelation is of no real assistance here. 
Entirely aside from the question of whether there is a God, 
and of whether or not he “reveals” certain truths to men, there 
remains the limitation of the human mind. An absolute truth, 
understood by an infinite mind, conveyed to man, if under- 
stood at all, would have to be understood by man’s finite mind. 
And the absolute truth, grasped only partially, is not for the 
limited thinker any longer absolute. It may be that God under- 
stands absolute truth. Man does not. And however much man 
may seek God’s help, it does not appear likely that God is 
able to lend his own mind to man. Yet while man does not 
possess the capacity for infinity, his own understanding may 
be improved far into the foreseeable future. 

The other reason why man must get along with hypotheses 
is the changing nature of experience. The flux and flow of 
mental and physical experience are among the most immediate 
facts with which we have to deal. 

Fortunately, the limitations on reason and the flowing na- 
ture of experience do not condemn us to the complete skepti- 
cism some have feared and others have thought they proved. 
(As if one could prove anything, if all proof were impossible!) 
Experience teaches that man does know some things with 
much certainty. 

Further, ranged alongside this evidence of constant change 
are indications that within the flow there is also permanence. 
Strangely, that which is constantly changing is at the same 
time somehow remaining constant. Though the water found 
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at any point in the Mississippi River in a given instant will be 
different from the water found there ten seconds later, we 
identify both quantities of water as the Mississippi River. The 
Father of the Waters is constantly in flux. It is literally true 
that one cannot step into the same river twice. Yet there is 
something constant about this flow. Even though we know 
that the water is regularly changing we do talk about the river 
as if it were something permanent in itself. Or for even a more 
pertinent illustration, take the matter of human personality. 
If our minds are their own conscious content, as some psy- 
chologists and a number of philosophers tell us, then there is 
nothing more changing, more in flow than the human mind. 
At every moment of the day, our thoughts are actively moving 
from one concept to another, sometimes in a somewhat un- 
related manner. Yet despite all this change in consciousness 
we somehow identify ourselves as the same persons from mo- 
ment to moment and from day to day. And though the con- 
tent of our minds is in constant flow we continue to talk about 
our minds as the same entities they were five minutes, an 
hour, or ten years ago. Constancy, or permanence, would seem 
to be just as empirically verifiable a part of reality as is change. 
The fact seems to be that in the flow there is permanence, in 
the change there is identity, in the continually new there is 
that which abides. So the adequate definition of the true must 
be so constructed as to take account of the change-identity 
nature of reality. 

Probably, for the human mind, then, there is no “truth,” 
if by “truth” one means a set of final propositions which will 
require no alterations in the light of new knowledge. Yet one 
may speak of a “true” hypothesis as contrasted with a “false” 
one. Note that here the term is an adjective, “true,” instead 
of the noun, “truth.” What “truth” is as an object of thought 
or experience one can hardly say. However, a hypothesis about 
the meaning of experience, may be said to be true when it is 
continually verified by experience itself and when it does not 
contradict other hypotheses whose validity is also verified by 
experience. To be verified by experience means that experience 
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ctually occurs in the manner alleged in the hypothesis. 

In the case of hypotheses about a sweep of time too vast to 
e actually experienced, e. g., theory of biological evolution, 
on-contradiction will become the most important basis of 
udgment. Experience itself can be called upon only to a very 
imited extent. When we move on to discuss such topics as 
he topography of the side of the moon which never turns 
oward the earth, we have only non-contradiction on which to 
epend—non-contradiction with other true hypotheses and 
ith experience itself. 
The true hypothesis will be in flux, since experience itself 
s in flux. But because in the midst of all the change there is 

certain identity, there will be a certain consistency persist- 
ng from stage to stage in the developing hypothesis. To dis- 
egard the probability of a certain consistency is to be in dan- 
er of a complete relativity which issues in skepticism. On the 
ther hand, to disregard the flow of truth and seek only con- 
istency is to fall into stagnation. Doubtless it was of this last 
hat Emerson spoke when he said, “A foolish consistency is 
he hobgobblin of little minds.” 

Drawing all the threads of our discussion, we may say, a true 
ypothesis is one which possesses the following characteristics: 


1.) It will be an accurate representation of the manner in 
hich experience occurs; 

2.) It will refrain from contradicting other true hypotheses 
nd experiences; 

3.) It will be developing as opposed to changelessness; 

4.) It will retain a certain consistency from one stage of 
evelopment to the next, as opposed to anarchy. 


It soon becomes apparent that it is impossible to divide all 
ypotheses into “true” and “false.” Some may be partially 
rue and partially false. Others may appear possible, or even 
robable, but still be so devoid of any experiential confirma- 
ion that one would hesitate to call them true. Thus we need 
o learn to think in terms of degrees of probability. Between 
e two extremes of “false” and “true,” there will be many 
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degrees of difference, ranging from very low probability tc 
very high probability. Those hypotheses which cannot qualify 
on all four requirements of the true, may be regarded as proba 
ble in the degree to which some or all of the requirements are 
met. Thus—to return to our examples—the theory of biol 
ogical evolution and an allegation about the other side of the 
moon, may be regarded as highly probable, though they do not 
meet the requirements of the true hypothesis. Obviously, we 
are finding it necessary to act on degrees of probability whic 
are somewhat less than true in the meaning we have give 
the term. 


! 


C. THe Nature oF ExPERIENCE 

The true hypothesis has been described in such manner as 
to place experience in a place of central importance. The ques- 
tion may well be asked, therefore, “What is experience?” 
Simply because sense impressions must be interpreted by mindss 
before sensation has any meaning, and because we are con- 
stantly entertaining ideas for which there are no sense dat 
(e. g., love, patriotism, courage), experience must be mor 
than sensation. Rather, experience must be thought of as man’s 
whole conscious existence. Everything that is present or that 
has been present in a man’s mind is part of his experience. The 
taste he enjoys at breakfast time, the sight of his friends on his 
way to work, the trolley car on which he rides, the resentment: 
he feels when the car is late, his emotional reaction to the 
various newspaper headlines, his love for his family, his mo- 
ments of devotion and prayer, his assurance that God hears: 
and imparts guidance, his pleasure in rendering service, his: 
enjoyment of a beautifully rendered bit of music, his ideals: 
and ultimate intentions in life—all of these and more are parts: 
of his experience. While the implications of this experience: 
may suggest the existence of much beyond that which he has 
known, he is sure only of that which has been a part of his 
consciousness, whether as first hand experience, or through. 
careful comparison of his experience with that of others. 

In thinking of experience as essential to the true, we are 
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soon aware of the fact that the hypothesis must be considered 
in the light of our total experience. One isolated impression of 
mind or body cannot stand alone. For instance, if John sees an 
elephant from one side only, he has nothing in that immediate 
impression which suggests to him what the other side of that el- 
ephant is like. So far as he knows from the vision alone, the ele- 
phant may be purple on the other side, or it may have an inlaid 
mosaic along its ribs. John immediately assumes however, that 
the elephant is approximately the same on the other side as 
on the side that John is seeing, not because of what that im- 
mediate impression has told him, but because his past expe- 
rience has always revealed that an elephant is much the same 
on both sides. He is depending, not on his immediate expe- 
rience alone, but on his immediate experience as interpreted 
in the light of his past experience. So it is with all our impres- 
sions. Truth is revealed only when an immediate impression 
is considered in the light of all the impressions and interpreta- 
tions which have been a part of our conscious lives; in other 
words, in light of all of our experience. When there is an im- 
ediate impression which is rendered doubtful when viewed 
in relation to all other experiences, the reasonable course is to 
reject the suggestion which has come through the immediate 
impression. 

For example, we may be induced through the extravagant 
laims of gaudy posters to visit a circus sideshow to see some 
f the wonders of the inside. As we stand beside others who 
ave likewise been enticed within, we see on the table the 
head of a boy. What we see indicates that the head lies there 
ompletely separated from any other part of a living being, yet 
it is alive. It talks, smiles, and blinks its eyes. We are told by 
he attendant that this is one of the strangest phenomena in 
e world—that here is a head that was born wihout a body 
nd which has grown to adolescence in a most unbelievable 

d unnatural state of existence. Our immediate impressions 
estify to the truth of the attendant’s statement. But when we 
egin to weigh this experience in the light of all other experi- 
nces, we begin to wonder as to the truth of the thing we had 
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thought we saw. For one thing, we have been told that human 
life in any form is sustained through the functioning of a com- 
plicated digestive and circulatory system. Even though we may; 
have seen the head on the table, our past experience inquires: 
as to where the food went when it was eaten and what hap- 
pened to it and how it was turned into tissue and distributed 
through the detached head. Again, even though we have seen 
thousands of boys’ heads in our lives, we never before saw one 
detached from a boy’s body, much less a detached one that was 
alive. Therefore, though our experience told us that we were 
seeing a boy’s head living and functioning as a normal head 
and yet in no connection with the human body, our Zotal ex- 
perience denies the truth of the immediate experience, and we 
conclude that somehow we were tricked and that actually 
there was a boy’s body connected with the head. 

Not only must we view immediate impressions in the light 
of our total consciousness, but also we must develop some 
ability to understand where our immediate impressions “fit 
in” with our whole experience. It would be useless, for instance, , 
when trying to fit John’s experience of seeing one side of ani 
elephant into the total picture of his consciousness, to refer: 
to his past experience concerning lace handkerchiefs. Nothing + 
in his total consciousness about lace handkerchiefs would reveal | 
anything concerning the other side of the elephant. Only his; 
experience with elephants, or at most with animals, would! 
tell him anything concerning that particular question. 

Thus, one’s field of consciousness is his individual source of ' 
truth, but the experiences of one’s field of consciousness must : 
be judged in the light of his total experience, and as especially ' 
related to those past experiences that are concerned with the: 
impression at hand. 

Even though John’s experience with lace handkerchiefs can- - 
not tell him about the other side of elephants, still his expe-- 
rience of these two fields must not contradict one another, for | 
if they do, either he must conclude that what he thinks about. 
lace handkerchiefs is wrong, or that he is making a mistake. 
in concluding that the elephant is the same on both sides. _ 
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This method of comparing our present experience with our 
past and with the experiences of other persons in order to fit 
hem into a single picture of reality is an application of the 
second requirement of the true concept—it must be non-con- 
radictory. 


Now as one attempts to weigh data and arrive at true hypo- 
heses the consideration of the experience of one person will 
ot be enough. There is so much that must enter into our 
hinking if we are to achieve accurate knowledge that it is 
possible for one man to enter into a wide enough field of 
Xperience to permit arrival at a sufficiently synoptic view. 
ne may think accurately, weigh experiences carefully, ex- 
ine every impression in the light of total experience, and 
ill not arrive at true hypotheses. The very individuality of 
ne’s Own consciousness constitutes a serious limitation. One 
eeds familiarity with more experience than can be obtained 
rst-hand in any single life. Otherwise the degree of probabil- 
y will be lowered. It is a requirement, then, of our devotion 
the true, that we familiarize ourselves with both the ex- 
eriences and the philosophies of as many other persons as 
ossible. Only thus can we hope to accumulate sufficient data 
r the formulation of any reasonable hypothesis concerning 
e meaning of life. Translated into actual practice, this means 
ocking our minds with much knowledge of the great thought 
the past and present, and living in close and intimate com- 
unity with those whose common experience we share. 


. Ruves For EVALUATING HypoTHEsEs 
As we consider various hypotheses in an effort to determine 
grees of probability, we must observe certain rules, neglect 
which will issue in various forms of fallacious thought. 
1.) Be empirical*. This is an explicit statement of our im- 
ediately previous discussion. An hypothesis must be founded 
real experiences directly and/or indirectly related to the 
bject concerning which the hypothesis is formed. 


* Empiricism is a term used to designate the contention that data for knowledge 
ist be drawn from experience. 
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2.) Be objective. Differentiate carefully between actual ex 
perience and various theories abou exeprience. Theories are 
essential to understanding. Yet theories are by their very n 
ture in need of extensive revision. Thus when one confuse 
a theory with a real experience, one has created a situatior 
wherein the theory will not be submitted to the revision nece 
sary. 

3.) Be accurate. One may reason very carefully concerning 
experience, yet if one has not taken great care to be as a 
curate as possible, true conclusions cannot be obtained. 

4.) Be as simple and direct as the facts allow. While it wa 
William of Occam (1280-1347) who was most famous for thi 
rule, it has been observed always by the most accurate thinkers 
Hypotheses concerning experience should be no more comple: 
than experience necessitates. Even the most simple possibli 
often will be far from elementary and obvious. 

One of the arts which has its own technique, but which 1 
of questionable value, it the ability to take a simple thoughi 
and by the use of too many words make it confusing. 
is so often true that what one believed to be a simpll 
thought has complex ramifications, that to create needless co 
plexity is unfortunate. Yet any one who has attained a high 
school education has encountered those teachers and write. 
who possess this unique talent. Many times a reader or listen 
has begun with fairly clear understanding of the subjec 
being discussed. But having read the textbook he immediatel 
becomes wholly confused. One could muster considerable su 
port for making a book like that by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couck 
On the Art of Writing, required reading for “licensed” writer 
or speakers. One chapter, especially, called “Interlude: Ov 
Jargon” is of almost boundless value in listing and illustrat 
ing some of the types of clouded thinking which have w 
dered into print. Truly, it appears that unintelligibility is cul 
tivated by some as a mark of great intellect. Pompous, pe 
antic, unfamiliar terms and sentences congregate in the spe 
ing and writing of such men until many so-called text-boo 
must be accompanied by lengthy commentaries to make the 
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ntelligible. Among a number of splendid illustrations of this 
endency, Quiller-Couch has included a parody on Hamlet’s 
oliloquy. He has replaced the concrete definite, figures of 
hakespeare with the confused phraseology of the wordy, 
eaningless writings characteristic of many moderns, with the 
ollowing results: 


To be, or on the contrary? Whether the former or the latter be pre- 
ferable would seem to admit of some difference of opinion; the 
answer in the present case being of an affirmative or of a negative 
character according as to whether one elects on the one hand to 
mentally suffer the disfavor of fortune, albeit in an extreme degree, 
or on the other to boldly envisage adverse conditions in the prospect 
of eventually bringing them to conclusion. The condition of sleep 
is similar to, if not indistinguishable from that of death; and with 
the addition of finality the former might be considered identical with 
the latter: so that in this connection it might be argued with regard 
to sleep that, could the addition be affected, a termination would be 
put to an endurance of a multiplicity of inconveniences, no to men- 
tion a number of downright evils incidental to our fallen humanity, 
and thus a consummation achieved of a most gratifying nature.° 


Such an illustration though ludicrous, is not unusual. Indeed 
ere are some who scorn a writer or speaker who makes him- 
lf perfectly clear. Often he whose thought is so involved as 
be unintelligible and who seems never to be concrete, is, 
the minds of many, a man of great profundity. Writings like 
ose found in the gospel of John, in the works of Shakes- 
eare, or in the addresses of Abraham Lincoln, where great 
oughts are stated simply, are often overlooked by those who 
e impressed by verbosity. 

A word of caution should be directed against the opposite 
treme—over-simplicity. Mental inertia often motivates peo- 
e to prefer invariably explanations in single sentences con- 
ructed of one-syllable words. Such explanations usually fail 
do justice to the facts. Simpilicity at the expense of accuracy 
understanding comes at a price too high. 

5.) Be fair and tough-minded. It is very easy to be over- 
xious to prove a hypothesis and hence to neglect to give 


5. Quiller-Couch, OAW. 
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fair consideration to facts which seem to disagree. And some: 
times we shrink from facing facts which are emotionally dis: 
turbing, with the result that we build a hypothesis which id 
pleasant to contemplate but which is neither true nor highly 
probable. Until we give careful consideration to facts which 
do not seem to fit into our hypothesis or which we find un: 
pleasant, we have no legitimate ground for labeling our hypo 
thesis as true. 

6.) Be patient. A vigorous search for true hypotheses will 
be hindered rather than helped by a tendency to jump to un 
warranted conclusions. Judgment should be withheld until sucl1 
time as enough data are available to permit the constructiot 
of a hypothesis while observing at least all rules discussed here: 
An acknowledged inability to reach even a tentative conclu. 
sion on the basis of present evidence is preferable to a prema 
ture conclusion. 

7.) Be coherent. This rule is really fundamental to all the 
others. What we are asking in a philosophy of life is an uma 
derstanding of our experience in its wholeness. That which is 
true must cohere with other truth. The principal characteristic 
of such coherence is non-contradiction, already discussed an 
some length. The other ingredient, also discussed, is self-con. 
sistency to the greatest extent possible in deference to ney 
knowledge and changing experience. 

In addition to the rules above are numerous methods of in4 
ductive and deductive reasoning which the careful thinker 
will employ. Since elucidation of these methods would neces; 
sitate a study of logic on a scale unwarranted for our purposes 
in this book, we shall have to forego pursuing further this anal! 
ysis of correct thinking. The exacting thinker will find grean 


value in entering into such a study as an independent project 
at the earliest opportunity. 


E., VERIFICATION OF PrivaTE Facts ~ 

Some experiences are shared by several persons, and may be 
called public facts. Examples of such experiences are the frag: 
rance of a rose, the glow of a sunset, a patriotic speech, Other 


| 
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experiences are peculiar to the individual, partly because of the 
special equation of factors involved in a given personality. 
These may be called private facts. Such experiences as these 
would be the kinesthetic sensation, or “feel,” one has in the 
follow-through of a swing at a baseball; the love of a father 
for his son; or the awareness of devotion to ideals. 


Verification of public facts usually involves no very great 
problems. Such facts may be said to be verified when several 
capable persons, employing inductive and deductive methods 
in rigid compliance with the rules of thought, arrive at the 
same conclusion. 


But how does one verify the private fact? If possible the 
procedure is to relate the private fact to public facts. Take 
as an example the aesthetic appreciation of the “Italian Street 
Song” from Victor Herbert’s Naughty Marrietta. How may | 
verify for myself, and especially for others, the reality of such 
an experience? Here it is not difficult to recognize that such 
appreciation will be matched by certain publicly observable 
activities. I shall probably listen very carefully each time I 
hear this music sung. I shall doubtless give vocal and facial 
expression to my appreciation. I shall take advantage of each 
opportunity to hear the composition repeated. If I am a musi- 
cian I shall probably try to learn to play it and participate in 
its playing. All of these patterns of activity are public facts. 
Now if my claim to private experience can be shown to be 
oherent with certain public facts, verification of the private 
act has been established. The extent to which by this process 
we can qualify the private fact as true will determine the 
degree of probability we may attach to it. 


Sometime it is possible to so relate the private fact and public 
facts as to render the public facts incoherent in the absence of 
acceptance of the private fact. This is certainly the case in the 
appreciation of the “Italian Street Song.” Behavior described 
would be most incoherent in the absence of appreciation. Thus 
one’s claim to appreciation is rendered not only highly pro- 
bable, but true. 
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Now, what of the private fact for which no such relation. 
to public facts can be found? For example, suppose I assert : 
that when I say I appreciate the “Italian Street Song,” I mean. 
not only appreciatiion in the more general sense described | 
above, but I mean that I understand it, I feel the emotion. 
which Victor Herbert sought to express when he composed it. 
In the absence of public reference, must I doubt the reality of 
such experience? The answer is rendered more intelligible if 
I recognize the difference between public verification and pri-. 


vate verification. Public verification in the best meaning of the 
term probably will be impossible for such private facts. About 
all that can be hoped for here is that another person, receiv- 
ing my report of private experience, will find that my report 
does not contradict my observed behavior. In this event my ob- 
server would be justified in attributing high probability to my 
report. Probably he would not be justified in asserting my 
report is true in the way we have defined the true. 


As for myself, in the second meaning of my appreciation 
of the “Italian Street Song,” I can submit my experience to a 
more rigorous examination than is possible for the observer. 
If I have been careful to observe all the rules of evaluation and 
I find that for me the experience continues to be true in the 
ae sense of the term, I may call the hypothesis verified 
or me. 


Very vigorous self-criticism must be employed in the process 
of verifying the private fact for which there is no public re- 
ferent. When one cannot check one’s own reasoning by that 
of other capable thinkers, there is always a multiplied danger 
of failing to recognize one’s own mistakes. Consequently, the 
private fact for which only self-verification is possible must be 
held especially tentative, however true it may appear. This 


does not mean that such private facts are of no rational worth. - 


But it does mean that here particularly dogmatism is unwise. 
It means further that an adequate philosophy of life ought to 
be built upon no more such experiences than are necessary for 
coherence and adequate comprehension. 


‘ 


: 


| 
| 
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F, REASON AND Farru 

The radical empiricism and rigid rationalism basic to our 
discussion in this chapter will leave some concern about the 
place of faith in the search for truth. If we should take the po- 
sition that reason and faith are opposed to one another, then 
certainly our extreme emphasis on reason could leave little 
room for the necessity or the possibility of faith. But reason 
and faith do not stand in mutually exclusive spheres. Indeed, 
our discussion of the place and importance of reason renders 
faith indispensable and may make it more easily possible for 
the man who values his intellectual integrity. 

It is always advisable to be absolutely sure we understand 
the meaning of the terms which we are using. Therefore let 
us give concrete meaning to those two terms, reason and faith. 

Reason is a thought process wherein one gives careful con- 
sideration to experience with a view to constructing hypotheses 
whose degrees of probability will be increasing constantly. 
Faith is a committal of the will to act upon the best hypothesis 
one has been able to construct at a given time, even though 
its degree of probability is somewhat lower than that desired. 
Reason is theoretical; faith is active. Faith without reason is 
action on the basis of mere credulity. Reason without faith 
is impossible, since it is from the experience associated with 
activity that reason draws its data. 

Reason, is not made up of abstract logical principles alone. 
It involves all of experience. Many of its discoveries are made 
when some individual has employed faith to the extent that 
he has had the courage and initiative to act upon the best 
previous guesses which have been made. Without the adventur- 
ous spirit which only faith can give, reason would never win 
new territory. A current misconception is that only the reli- 
gionist employs faith, and that a “realist”—such as a scientist, 
for instance—moves in a realm of reason free from all de- 
pendence upon faith. Actually, however, a creative scientist is 
one of the most regular users of faith. He begins by speculat- 
ing upon his past experience and asks himself concerning its 
meaning. On the basis of such consideration he sets up a hypo- 
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thesis concerning unproved possibilities. He conducts an ex- 
periment in an effort to prove or disprove his hypothesis. The 
fact that he does enter into the experiment rests back upon the 
employment of faith. He has to be able to muster some com- 
mital of his will to act upon that which has not been proved 
conclusively. Hence the person who employs scientific laws 
without ever venturing with faith into unproved territory is 
not a creative scientist at all. He is only a part of the mechanical 
equipment of the laboratory. Without the employment of 
faith, reason itself is stopped in its tracks with what others 
have discovered by employing faith in co-operation with 
reason. 


Faith, on the other hand, must not be declared to be inde- 
pendent of reason. The rational man will not force himself to 
believe in that which flies in the face of reason. Faith may 
supplement reason, but if it contradicts reason, it will be lost. 
Further, even the supplement which it adds to reason must 
be susceptible to organization by reason once it is discovered, 
or the grounds of faith will be lost. No man ever did faith a 
favor by trying to make it appear unreasonable or independent 
from reason. Reason provides the platform upon which it 
stands while reaching out into the unknown to engage in new 
adventures in meaning. 

To alter somewhat an analogy originally suggested by 
George A. Buttrick, reason and faith might be thought of as 
two parts of a military striking force. Reason would thus be 
regarded as the infantry whose business it is to organize and 
hold the territory won. Faith, on the other hand, might be 
regarded as the air-borne troops dropped behind the enemy 
lines in territory that has not yet been penetrated by the in- 
fantry. Where the air-borne troops are dropped should be de- 
termined by the position of the infantry and its ability to 
break through to the air-borne force within the forseeable 
future. However brilliant may be the attack of the air-borne 
forces, they will be annihilated unless the ground troops can 
come up to where they are, subduing and organizing the ter- 
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ritory around about them. So it is with reason and faith. Faith 
may be used to stake out a claim in unexplored territory. But 
both where that claim is staked out, and the probability of 
its being held, must be determined by the place where reason 
is found and by the extent to which the new territory won by 
faith can be organized by reason. In other words, reason 
progresses through the use of faith, and faith must be reason- 
able. 

The seeker after truth need not choose between reason and 
faith so long as the two can work together. The true is true 
and will not contradict itself by whatever method it is dis- 
covered. The reason employed in scientific laboratories or in the 
philosophical forum need not be in opposition to the faith 
found in the religious sanctuary. These two are really supple- 
mentary processes of building up a coherent picture of the 
meaning of life. When this is recognized much personal con- 
flict between those two realms of experience is eliminated. The 
difficulty is that many religionists insist that reason can make 
0 contribution to faith and that it is quite to be expected that 
aith should contradict reason; or, many rationalists see no 
oom nor necessity for faith and add to the illusion that one 
must be either reasonable or an employer of faith, but that 
never the twain shall meet. The seeker after a coherent mean- 
ing of the experiences of life must recognize once and for all 
hat thought without faith is impossible. Absolute certainty 
is never achieved. But for faith to be unreasonable is to reduce 
aith to mere fantasy or sheer credulity. And after all, by what 
ogic could we conclude that God never reveals himself 
rough reason? The successful philosopher will learn to turn 
to reason as the basis for his faith and to employ faith as a 
eans of expanding the area of his reason. 


G. CHAPTER SUMMARY 

Later this chapter will be recognized as a cornerstone in our 
wuilding a philosophy of life. Herein we have grappled 
ith the problem of what is true and have tried to state what 
t is and how it can be determined. Any attempt to specify 
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the nature of the true must presuppose the validity of human 
reason. For if this be utterly undependable and impotent, then 


there is no process by which truth can be discovered or recog- | 


nized and we had just as well give up the task at once. 

For the human mind, limited as it is in power and time, 
the absolute truth is impossible. Absolute truth can no more 
be revealed in absoluteness to man than it can be discovered 
by man alone. In each case the understanding is finite, and 
the finite cannot grasp the infinite. 

The impossibility of absolute certainty does not necessitate 
skepticism. Between these two extremes it is possible to find 
much verification of hypotheses and a significant measure of 
stability. 

Though the term “truth” as objective has little meaning, one 
may describe certain hypotheses about experience as “true”. 
That which is true 1) will accurately represent experience, 
2) be non-contradictory, 3) will be developing as knowledge 
and experience develop, and 4) will retain a certain consis- 
tency within the flow. 

Since it is impossible to divide all hypotheses into clearly 
defined classes such as “true” and “false,” we need an under- 
standing of degrees of probability. Such a scale is determined 
by the extent to which a hypothesis can be shown to approach 
the qualifications of the true. 

Since experience is so important in the construction of hypo- 
theses, experience should be defined. Experience can be 
thought of as synonomous with consciousness, or awareness. 
Anything that enters into consciousness is a form of expe- 
rience. Since comprehensive views of the meaning of life are 
impossible when based on the sole experience of any individual, 
it is important to know intimately of the experiences of others, 
both those persons living as our contemporaries and those 
whose day is long past. 

There are seven rules for evaluating hypotheses; 1) Be em- 
pirical; 2) Be objective; 3) Be accurate; 4) Be simple and 
direct; 5) Be fair and tough-minded; 6) Be patient; 7) Be 
coherent. 


| 
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_ Public facts were differentiated from private facts. Private 
facts, in most cases, are verified through showing their coher- 
ence with public facts. A few private facts can have only 
private verification. 

Reason and faith were investigated and found to be allies 
rather than competitors. The attempt to use either without the 
other is enfeebling and distorting to both. 


Review Questions for Chapter ‘Two 


—y 


. Define reason. 

2. Why is it contended in this chapter that we must assume the valid- 
ity of human reason? 

3. Does every person employ reason with equal ability? If not, how do 
you determine which use of reason is best? 

4. The author states that the term truth has little or no meaning. Does 

this mean that skepticism is the only possible conclusion? 

. What is a hypothesis? 

. What hypothesis concerning experience may be said to be true? 

. Define experience and show its relation to the true. 

What is the significance of degrees of probability? 

What rules are to be observed in evaluating hypotheses? 

a. Differentiate between public facts and private facts. 

b. How are public facts verified? 

c. How, are private facts verified? 
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Chapter Three 


ABOUT THE UNIVERSE IN WHICH WE LIVE, 


A carload of tourists stopped at a filling station near the: 
Grand Canyon. During the process of having the car re-gassed, , 
re-oiled, re-aired, and re-wiped, the driver engaged the at-- 
tendant in conversation. Partly because of an interest to know, , 
and partly to make conversation the driver asked, 

“Just how old is the Grand Canyon?” Without looking up, , 
the attendant promptly replied, 

“A million years and six months.” 

The tourist was now quite interested and more than a little: 
skeptical. 

“How can you be so precise in saying exactly how old it is,, 
even to the month?” 

“Well,” came the reply, “there was a geologist fellow work-- 
ing around here for a while, and he said it was a million years ; 
old. That was six months ago.” 

While it is not usually possible to be quite so explicit in| 
talking about the age and development of this earth, there are: 
many things which have been made known to us by the sci-- 
ences of geology and biology, and the affiliated fields of chemis- . 
try and physics. Because we live on this earth and because: 
this earth is part of the universe, it will be essential for us to) 
know something about the meaning of these discoveries before : 
we proceed in building up a philosophy of life. In searching; 
for an understanding of life, it will be of value to know some-- 
thing about our own origin and development and our place: 
in reality. Of even more importance than the facts about the: 
nature and development of the universe will be an acquain-- 
tance with a number of the philosophical problems which. 
grow out of those facts. 


ed 
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In speaking of a study of the universe we are thinking about 
the earth, with its animate inhabitants and its inanimate fur- 
niture, and its relationship to other bodies which are parts 
of a more or less harmonious system. 


A. THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE EARTH 


Not only according to the book of Genesis, but also accord- 
ing to the verdict of many modern scientists, there was a time 
when the universe was without form and void. At some time 
never recorded, and at some place never discovered, some 
protons and electrons are alleged to have held a rendezvous 
and to have associated themselves into a small body of matter 
which was hurlting through space headed for no place in 
particular. Whether this event was by design or by accident 
we are not told, but according to the picture painted for us 
by some physical scientists, something of this nature was ap- 
parently the beginning of matter. 


As this newly formulated matter continued through space 
it gathered unto itself other electrons and protons which grew 
in size and complexity. Perhaps other bodies were started in 
this same way and followed the same procedure. Certainly all 
of them continued in motion and grew in size and after their 
mass had reached certain proportions not only did they con- 
tinue to accumulate other and smaller bodies to themselves, 
but also they began losing or throwing off pieces of themselves 
as other forces of attraction began acting upon them. 


Inevitably, these bodies began to be associated with one an- 
other. Probably some of them were involved in head-on colli- 
sions, and out of such violent contact came partial disintegra- 
tion into smaller bodies and lesser groupings. Slowly the chaos 
evolved into a cosmos in which, because of the operation of 
various physical laws, the collisions became less numerous. The 
bodies began to move in some degree of harmony. The lesser 
masses, in response to one of the physical laws, were attracted 
toward various larger bodies, and because of their own move- 
ment and of other forces playing upon them, began to rotate 
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in rather well-defined pathways around the larger bodies, even 
as these latter continued their movement through space. This, 
briefly and untechnically stated, is approximately the picture 
of the development of the physical universe from chaos to cos- 
mos as constructed for us by some of the physical scientists. 

Another well-substantiated theory of the history of the uni- 
verse by-passes the problem of the beginnings of reality on 
the ground that no beginning could have been possible. The 
idea of a beginning of reality, it is maintained, must be based 
on the assumption that everything which now is came from 
nothing. Therefore very many speculators in such thinking 
maintain that whatever forces are now responsible for the uni- 
verse must have been operative eternally, thus rendering begin- 
ning unnecessary. This writer is inclined to believe that this 
latter view has the stronger logical support. Taking such a 
position is in no sense a denial of the developmental thesis 
regarding the present form and activity of reality. 

One of the smaller and less impressive of these masses which 
became separated from some larger body has been somewhat 
recently called the Earth. In the early ages of its separation 
from whatever larger body of which it was formerly a part, 
the Earth was in a semi-gaseous state and maintained a tem- 
perature too high for any noticeable degree of solidification 
to take place. But it had plenty of time for its development, 
and after the passage of some of that time—perhaps a million 
years, perhaps much more—the earth began to cool. Though 
it was still creating some friction, the original intense heat 
generated from the mother body was no longer present. At 
last a crust was formed. This crust was surrounded by five to 
ten miles of a gas which some of the most recent inhabitants 
of this earth have called air. Continued dropping of tempera- 
ture condensed some of the air over the major portion of the 
crust which had formed around the earth. And though the 
interior areas of the earth continued quite hot and produced 
various eruptions and wrinklings and foldings of the crust for 
many thousands of years thereafter, the major outline of the 
earth and its elements had been given form. 
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B. THe GrowTu of Lire Upon THE Eartu 

More time passed and the cooling, solidifying, condensing 
procedures continued. No one knows how much time elapsed, 
but eventually the air surrounding the earth and the chemical 
elements found within the surface of the earth began to com- 
bine, and a rather strange greenness began to appear here and 
there upon the earth’s surface. This seemed to possess a cer- 
tain dynamic or fermentation within itself, because as time 
went on it could have been seen to reproduce itself and to 
spread over larger and larger areas. And as it reproduced and 
spread, it evolved into singular and complex forms. Some of 
us who now inhabit the surface of the earth know this strange 
formation upon the earth’s surface as plant life, and because we 
live so close to it, we have been able to examine it minutely 
and to classify it according to types and give it technical names. 

The waters covering about five-sixths of the surface of the 
earth lapped their shores through long ages, attracted some- 
how by a smaller body which perhaps had been torn off the 
surface of the earth, even as the earth had been from a still 
larger body. Somewhere on the earth’s surface, perhaps along the 
shores which we now call the Mediterranean, there came a time 
when the moisture and the temperature and the soil conditions 
were just exactly right. And as a result of this convergence of 
the precisely correct factors, there moved through the water 
a very minute but new object which possessed that amazing 
and suggestive quality which has come to be known as animal 
life. This creature which could not have been seen by any eye, 


| had there been an eye to see it, found the earth singularly pre- 
| pared to receive it. Not only were the waters exactly the right 


temperature to aid in its productiion in the first place, but they 


i were filled with various types of plant life which the creature 
} could take into itself and there submit to a progressive chemical 


change so that the plant life actually became a part of the 
creature. He received no fanfare and no publicity notices, but 


| he was a rather important sort of being, because he was the 


ultimate grandfather of millions of years of descendants, both 


| animal- and human. 
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Great Grandfather Amoebe found novel methods of sub- 
dividing himself and thus perpetuating his kind. And as this 
process of division and sub-division went on, he began to 
change very, very slowly but very definitely, and each new 
division made a contribution to a process which was evolu- 
tionary. Eventually new and unrecognized forms of animal 
life were developed out of this common beginning. And not 
only did these forms feed upon plant life, but they learned as 
well to feed upon one another and to appropriate the bodies 
of one another for their own usage. For perhaps a million 
years and six months, more or less, this division and develop- 
ment continued, and the waters became filled with thousands 
of different types of creatures of every size and description. 

And then one day another major epoch was introduced. For 
one of these sea-going creatures was either washed up on the 
shore, or crawled there, and probably without giving it very 
much careful thought continued to live in the new environ- 
ment. Its gills had been slowly modified until it had become 
able to take oxygen not only from the water but also from 
the air. And somehow it found means of locating food upon 
the dry crust of the earth as it had formerly done in the sea. 
And with this amphibious creature we have the beginning of 
the branch of the animal family which has come to be 
designated by the term mammal, meaning an animal which 
has its skeleton on the inside, and nurses its young with milk. 
Obviously there has been a long story between the first creature 
which crawled out of the sea and stayed there and even the 
lowest form of mammalian life. But the line of family rela- 
tionship is reasonably distinct, with only few blanks here and 
there. 

The group of vertebrates is certainly not the only branch 
of Grandfather Amoeba’s family which has gone on in a long 
process of development. But it is for us the most interesting. 
A good course in anthropology would serve to reveal to us 
some interesting facts about some of the forefathers along the 
way known as the Java Man, Hiedelberg Man, Combi-Cap- 
pelle Man, Pithecanthropus Erectus, and numerous others. For | 
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other purposes it is interesting to investigate another branch of 

the family tree, called the Simian group, which includes the 

various species of monkeys and apes. But once again we shall 

have to stick to our central purpose and concentrate upon the 

portion of the family tree which has resulted at last in a crea- 

ture known as Homo Sapiens. It is at this point that the actual 
human story begins. As may be seen, the story of man when 
viewed against the background of the geological and biological 
development which preceded him, has been a comparatively 
short one. Someone has suggested that we allow the Washing- 
ton Monument to represent the period of time which elapsed 
from the rendezvous of protons and electrons mentioned in 
the early part of the chapter until the coming of man. The 
period of time which man’s life has covered could then be 
represented by laying a sheet of paper on top of the monument. 
It is from that short human story, or perhaps from even a small 
part of that story which has been recorded, that we draw all 
we know about what took place during that period represented 
by the Washington Monument. 


C. Story or MAn 

It appears that at first man was a rugged individualist with 
icertainly no sense of community beyond what was required 
\to assist him to care for his own fundamental physical needs. 
Eventually a pattern of human society began to emerge, with 
men assembling themselves into family groups. These family 
groups were usually made up of a man, his wives, and the 
children which these wives had borne him. Sometimes and in 
some places the pattern was little different, with several hus- 
bands to one wife, and with at least most of the children born 
to all of them in the group. Still, the basic business of living 
was that of satisfying the elementary human drives, with little 
ime or interest available for other possibilities. 
Eventually, families found it advantageous to ally themselves 
together rather loosely into tribes and to co-operate together 
na tribal basis for better satisfaction of mutual selfishness. 
n turn, this tribal organization gave way to larger groupings. 
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Through all of this grouping and re-grouping, men strug- 
gled to best utilize the favorable features in their environment 
and to overcome the hostile ones. Several different courses were 
followed in this struggle. One was the development of tools 
which were really means of strengthening and extending the 
arms, legs, and ultimately the voice, eyes and ears of indivi- 
duals. Another was by observing the way natural forces operate 
and trying to control and utilize these natural forces through 
various ritualistic procedures. A somewhat later approach to 
the problem was through searching for patterns and meaning 
in the forces of nature. 

These efforts to co-operate with one another in dealing with 
the physical environment met with increasing success and men 
began to accumulate more material things than they needed 
within the next few hours. Heretofore, life had been made up 
of a struggle for each new meal. But now through man’s co- 
operative thought he had created for himself the possibility of 
leisure time. Some of this leisure was used in seeking a better 
understanding of the universe in which he lived and of him- 
self, and eventually developed into the studies which today 
have come to be known as science and philosophy. 

But unfortunately the story of man’s attempts to deal with 
his environment and to create for himself a comfortable and 
friendly home has not been one of complete harmony and 
mutuality. Various individuals, various tribes, and various 
larger groupings found themselves in conflict with one another 
in their efforts to achieve the good things for themselves or 
their groups. Men became skilled in the art of defending 
what they possessed from pillage by individuals or groups 
of men who opposed them. They developed ever-increasing 
means both of attacking one another and of defending them- 
selves from such attacks. At last they have discovered the very 
nature of the atomic energy which set this process in opera-. 
tion so very many ages ago, and now are fast at the business 
of learning how to utilize that basic energy to destroy the men 


with whom they have not been able to find a common ground 
of agreement. | 
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If we find cause for optimism about the future story of man, 
it will not lie in the account of man’s increasing efficiency in 
_ destroying himself. It will be found, rather, in the fact that some 
-men are seeing the futility of self-destruction, and are search- 
ing for patterns of human relationship which will make wars 
unnecessary. This search is being stimulated and aided by the 
work of those persons who are looking upon this story with 
a view to finding meaning in it, and who are looking forward 
in an effort to determine what man may become. Some such 
| persons have found a developed religious awareness a real aid 
in such an investigation. But religious or not, all who are now 
searching for meanings in the past and in the present of the 
human story, with a view to making its future something 
satisfying to human kind, are philosophers. 


D. PxHiLosopHicaL PropLEMs GROWING OUT OF THE 
STUDY OF THE UNIVERSE 

1. Does the scientific picture of the universe contradict re- 
ligious beliefs? 

This question is one of those which must be answered, “Yes 
and No.” The picture of man as a product of geological and 
biological evolution has troubled many religious people, parti- 
cularly among the Christians. Much of the reaction of mind 
and spirit has centered around the apparent contradiction of 
the creation stories in the first chapters of Genesis. Certainly 
the story, as developed in this manuscript, does not fit too 
well into a literal acceptance of the idea of a God who in six 
days made everything out of nothing, and rested on the seventh 
ay. Does this mean, then, that if one is to remain coherent 
e must choose between being a Christian and being scientific? 
t is unfortunate that many local churches and many scientific 
ecturers have contended that such a choice is inescapable. 
Actually, no such radical and trying decision is required. 

In this day it is necessary to say little to the average person 
bout the importance of the findings of science. Many not 
nly have come to respect science; they have deified it. But it 
ught, perhaps, to be said in fairness to the contenders for 
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Christian theology that there is as much to be said in favor 
of many of the findings of theologians as for many of the 
findings of the scientists. Both make certain necessary assump- 
tions and both proceed with a reciprocal employment of rea- 
son and faith to set up hypotheses about the meaning of certain 
areas of experience. Truly, one can turn either to science or 
theology and find in these fields substantial evidence for a 
number of proposed hypotheses. Hence, if any either-or choice 
were required, it would be a difficult problem, perhaps an im- 
possible one. 

Let it be recalled at this point that we discovered that what 
is true is coherent. Thus an attempt to know the truth about 
the development of the universe and about the meaning of | 
man’s life must issue in a view in which “truths” turned up 
in the scientific laboratory and the “truths” turned up by 
theological speculation do not contradict one another. This | 
may mean something of a change in philosophy on the part | 
of both the scientist and the theologian. Such a change is no | 
disaster for either. Very often the religious believer has er- | 
roneously supposed that changing his ideas about God or | 
about the universe in which God is active is to show disre- | 
spect for God. But no such condition could possibly exist when |} 
we remember that all of man’s knowledge is in a state of 
change and will remain so as long as man does not possess a | 
mind equivalent to God’s. 

There are significant grounds on which to question whether 
or not the writer of the book of Genesis intended that his story 
of the creation of the earth should be taken literally. Be that 
as it may, it is apparent that the coherent thinker, religious or | 
otherwise, must abandon his attempt to believe both in a literal 
interpretation of the biblical creation story and in the findings | 
turned up by centuries of painstaking scientific investigation. | 
- Those who insist on defending this position in opposition to | 
scientific findings are not only dealing dangerously with ra- | 
tionality, but are also doing vital religious experience a definite | 
disfavor. They will find that the scientific view of the universe | 
does contradict some religious beliefs. 
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A contradictory position is far from necessary. Ultimate 
study of philosophical questions raised by scientific pictures 
of the development of the universe will be seen to make the 
existence of God not only possible, but necessary. The religious 
person ought not to make the mistake of founding his religious 
view on amy particular scientific theory. Nothing changes more 
rapidly and becomes outmoded more quickly than scientific 
theories. The insight of the religious man persists and changes, 
as do scientific theories. The person who has found solid 
ground for his religious beliefs bases those beliefs neither upon 
theories of evolution nor upon theories opposed to the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis. All of these scientific theories of the devel- 
opment of the universe are at best guesses about the sequence 
of events which took place during the development. The 
scientist is not equipped nor does he attempt to answer the 
philosophical nor the religious problems involved in the fact 
that we do have a universe operating in harmony. Subsequent 
discussion will indicate that the great truth about creation 
turned up by religious thinkers is this: Whether the universe 
was created in six days or in five or six geological ages, there 
has been a Creator moving with definite purpose through it 
all and using various processes to achieve his ends. The re- 
ligious believer who insists on making such an insight depend 
on an outmoded scientific theory has missed the meaning of 
what the search for truth on the religious level is all about. 
Such truth need not rest back on any individual descriptive 
account. Thus can one as a Christian escape the uncomfortable 
fear that one will wake up some morning and discover that 
some new scientific theory has destroyed the grounds for re- 
ligious beliefs. 

Both religion and science will always have their own con- 
tributions to make to man. In some areas they will find them- 
selves overlapping with one another; in others, they will be 
ministering to somewhat separate needs. It is always a mistake 
to insist that either become submissive to the other. Many 
times scientific advancement has been stifled by the opposition 
of well-meaning but misinformed persons who believed that 
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the discovery of truth in the scientific laboratory would jeop- 
ardize the truth of religion. Probably, however, in our day 
there are more who are guilty of attempting to use the find- 
ings of science to render religion unnecessary. But however 
much science may contribute to the development and fullness 
of human life, there will be large areas of the deepest need 
which science can never touch. The contemporary deification 
of science at the expense of religion is as short-sighted as were 
earlier attempts to stifle science in the name of religion. For, 
as Harry Emerson Fosdick maintains, 
On every road where science starts to walk with us, soon or late we 
come to the place where science has to stop, but where we have to 
go on. Science says, for example, This-is a law abiding universe; and 
we answer, That is one of the great discoveries of the scientific 
mind, But walking up that road with science, soon or late we come 
to the place where another question rises: Are all the laws physical? 
Ts not the spiritual world law-abiding, too? We can fulfill law-abid- 
ing physical conditions and liberate cosmic power for our help. What 
if we could fulfill law-abiding spiritual conditions within our souls, 
release power there, too, and tap resources of divine energy from 
beyond ourselves for our daily need! What if that is what prayer 
means, so that the experience of great souls across the ages has rested 
on an everlasting fact, that the spiritual world is law-abiding also, 
that there we can fulfill conditions, and release power, until He re- 
storeth our souls, At that point science has to stop, but we, with the 
profoundest needs of our lives, must go on.* 


Both the scientist and the religious believer can be assisted 
in learning to work together in mutual respect for the expan- 
sion of human life by sitting down and talking their views 
through together with a competent philosopher. Actually, the 
harmonization of science and religion is a philosophical 
problem. 


2. When and How Did it all Start? 


It seems to be the nature of man’s mind to seek first causes. 
The mind is unsatisfied by saying something “just happened.” 
We see cause in enough of the events around about us that we — 
learn to expect to discover cause in all events, the development 
"1, Fosdick, LUT, 145-146. 
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of the universe as well as others. To say that at a given time 
the electrons and protons began to associate themselves to- 
gether in such a way as to produce matter suggests that there 
must have been other forces playing upon them, and that some 
sort of change took place in these other forces so that matter 
began to develop at all. If matter began with the association 
of the electrons and protons, one wonders why this event did 
not occur sooner or why it occurred at all. Certainly the elec- 
trical particles themselves did not choose to affiliate themselves 
together and thus create matter. It appears that something out- 
side themselves must have kept them apart for a time, and that 
when a change in the forces outside themselves occured they 
were brought together. Without some causal hypothesis the 
whole position becomes difficult. As a consequence, men have 
been toying with the question of causality for centuries; the 
question of the beginning of all that is, and of why it is as 
it is. 

The need of some causal explanation was apparent to Aris- 
totle. He saw that in the absence of such an explanation one 
is cast into what is called an infinite regress. Briefly, this is a 
process of going ever backward, preceding each event with a 
cause and each cause with a previous cause. But ultimately the 
mind must stop such a procedure and one is then no nearer an 
explanation than he was when the regress began. This condi- 
tion might be illustrated by suggesting a street lamp which 
hangs ftom the sky on a chain which possesses an infinite 
number of links reaching ever upward. So long as there are 
higher links in the chain the light will hang there. But when- 
ever there comes a point where there are no more links, and 
no place to which the links can be fastened, the light must 
fall. To avoid this maddening incompleteness Aristotle pos- 
tulated the idea that he called an Unmoved Mover, or an Un- 
caused First Cause. This was an attempt to give a causal ex- 
planation beyond which it is unnecessary to go. 

The scientific explanation of the origin and development 
of the universe leaves us with the same old question of cause 
and we ask “Where and how did it all start?” 
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3. Has all this development taken place through mere 
chance, or through some mechanical cause-and-effect pro- 
cedure, or because of some purpose? 

There is considerable difficulty in attempting to explain all 
this on the basis of chance. Even within the story of the devel- 
opment of animal life the chance hypothesis is unsatisfactory. 
The development from Grandfather Amoeba to one like 
Socrates, or Lincoln, or Jesus has many elements which sug- 
gest something more than coincidence or chance selection. The 
whole evolutionary thesis becomes very precarious when it 1s 
shut up to a chance explanation of blind natural selection. 
Some thinkers* have suggested that the most interesting prob- 
lem about which to speculate today is not the survival of the 
fittest but the arrival of the fittest. The eye serves as a good 
illustration of this. Through very many stages of evolutionary 
development eyes in various stages of growth have been found. 
Most of these rudimentary eyes served no function whatever. 
Yet eye buds persisted and developed through the centuries, 
until sight emerged as an important new sense. To dismiss this 
by pointing out that meed caused the emergence of sight is to 
fail to face the problem. Suppose environmental demands 
are paralleled by organic developments (a hypothesis not uni- 
versally accepted). One is then faced with the problem: What 
kind of power is necessary to connect demand with coherent 
development? To appeal to chance as an explanation is to put 
more dependence in chance than the laws of chance warrant. 
Such a belief degenerates into sheer credulity. (See Chapter 
Six, D.) 

4. Another question which follows from what we have said 
is this: “Is there any such thing as an unconscious purpose?” 
It is obvious immediately that purposes exist only in minds. 
Purpose may be defined as the ability to select goals and to 
work effectively for reaching them. Stones, mountains, trees, 
boxes, chocolate sodas, freight cars, submarines, sewing ma- 
chines, nor any other being lacking mind can be said to possess 


* One of the earliest men to call attention to the significan f “arri [ 
the fittest’? was Borden Parker Bowne. SO ee aria 
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purpose. Therefore, the term, “unconscious purpose” is a con- 
tradiction. Without consciousness, purpose cannot exist. What 
are we saying? It seems to be that a purposeful mind has been 
in all this developmental process! There will be much more 
to be said about this question in subsequent discussion. (Chap- 
ter Six, D.) 

5. What is the nature of values and from whence did they 
come? That people living in this world do have value ex- 
perience there is no doubt. Every act of preference is an ex- 
perience based upon valuation. How is it that out of this uni- 
verse there should come those beings which exercise rational 
Capacities to prefer one type of experience above another? Is 
value experience in itself merely a product of a new combina- 
tion of electrons and protons? Or is a value experience some- 
thing which has its ground elsewhere? Here is another ques. 
tion which we can only suggest at this moment and which 
must be discussed at some length very soon. It is technically 
known as the axiological question. 

6. Does human life have any purpose? 

The scientists tell us that man is one of the comparatively 
recent developments in the animal kingdom inhabiting a 
portion of the surface of one of the less significant planetary 
bodies. Does man have any significance beyond an incidental 
and ultimately forgotten inhabitant within a timeless universe? 
We know he thinks he possesses eternal significance. In addi- 
tion to raising the question as to whether he is correct in this 
belief, we might also ask, from whence came such a notion? 
The scientific story of the development of the universe makes 
these questions all the more pertinent. Here again, however, 
we are entering an area which will require very much more 
discussion than can be included in this chapter. 


E. CHAPTER SUMMARY 

Chapter three began with an untechnical though reasonably 
accurate account of the development of the universe in general 
and of the earth and its inhabitants in particular. Since our goal 
s seekers after the meaning of life is not a scientific treatise 
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upon this or any other matter, our rather informal procedure 
was justifiable. What we were trying to do was to see our- 
selves in our universe in the proper perspective. 

As philosophers it is not our business to contend with the 
geologist, the biologist, and the anthropologist as they give us 
their findings about our background. About the only reason 
we could have for refusing to accept their findings would be 
either prejudice in favor of some other explanation or evidence 
of incoherence in their thinking. Since their descriptive ac- 


counts are coherent, there is no reason which rational persons | 
have for refusing their verdicts. What they tell us becomes : 


highly significant in terms of the philosophical questions 


which are raised by the scientific picture. Several paragraphs | 


were devoted to suggesting a number of the more important 
of those questions and to proposing a few tentative answers to 


some of them. Certainly the cosmological, teleological, axi-. 
ological questions are matters which must be faced by the: 
person seeking to find meaning in human experience. For a. 
time now our chief business will be the further facing of some » 


of those questions. 
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Review Questions for Chapter Three 


- Do you accept the scientific picture of the development of the uni- 


verse? 


- Do you agree with contemporary theories of biological evolution? 
. What conflicts do you find between contemporary geological and 


biological theories and the traditional Christian story of creation? 


. Why have many Christians been vigorous in their opposition to 


theories of biological evolution? 


. Do you think the Christian opposition has been based on rational 


thought, or emotions, or both? Explain. 


. Do you see any ways in which the creation stories in the book of 


Genesis agree with contemporary scientific theories of creation? 


. Is it necessary for a religion to be founded upon any unchangeable 


scientific theories? 


. Do you think a young man can be a scientific geologist or biologist 


and a “true Christian” at the same time? Explain. 


. What would be your advice to the person who says, “I handle my 


conflict between science and religion by believing one thing in 
church and another thing in the scientific laboratory?” 


. How can the scientist help to avoid or reduce the conflict between 


his finding and religious teachings? 


. How can the pastor of a church and the teachers in a Church School 


assist in avoiding conflicts with scientific findings? 


. Why is it contended in this chapter that chance is an inadequate 


explanation for the development of the universe and life within it? 


. Why is mechanical cause-and-effect explanation inadequate? 
. What is there about the scientific story of the development of the 


universe which raises questions about purpose in human life? 
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Chapter Four 


ABOUT OURSELVES AS PERSONS 


Man himself is the most perplexing paradox the human 
mind has ever encountered. Man is of the universe, yet within 
his own person he finds attributes for which unaided scientific 
description of the universe cannot account. For several genera- 
tions man was very sure that every act in a law-abiding uni- 
verse must be capable of prediction on the basis of causal law. 
Yet man constantly found himself acting physically and men- 
tally in manners wholly unpredictable. Man the physical 
organism has undergone the cycles of birth, development, and 
dissolution found through all of nature. But man a center 
of consciousness has continued to purpose and plan with ex- 
pectation of eternal existence. 

An inscription above the door of Plato’s academy bore the 
admonition, “Know Thyself.” This is at once a necessary and 
a difficult step in the building of a philosophy of life. We need 
to know ourselves as members of the human family, for herein 
lies the key to the possibilities and limitations peculiar to our 
species. We need also to understand ourselves as individuals, 
for we are far from being merely miniature reflections of a 
generalized humanity. 

In our attempt to differentiate man from the remainder of 
nature about him, we call man a person, or attribute to him 
that aggregate of qualities called personality. If our philosophy 
of life is to be grounded upon sufficient information and un- 
derstanding, an investigation of the nature of personality is 
indispensable. 


A. PHysioLoGy AND PERSONALITY 


Serious ignorance of man as a physical being is a rare con- 


dition in our culture. It is true that only a few years ago a 
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concerned mother spoke for many well-meaning parents when _ 


| 
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he reportedly wrote a note to her daughter’s science teacher, 
tying, “I don’t want my girl to learn no more about her 
jsides.” Yet such an attitude has been largely dispelled, and 
eneral knowledge of human anatomy has been shown to be 
definite advantage for intelligent living. Therefore it seems 
jgitimate to assume that the average reader has a knowledge 
physiology sufficient for the purpose of following this dis- 
ssion. 

jPerhaps the important exception would be an adequate 
ementary understanding of the endocrine glands. These 
ands secrete into the blood stream substances known as 
rmones. A hormone, simply stated, is a chemical ingredient 
hich has the effect of changing or initiating human activity 
d development. Some of the better known endocrine glands 
e the pituitary, adrenal, thyroid, parathyroid, and sexual 
ands. All of these and others produce hormones which tend 
alter rate of growth, physical maturity, temperament, alert- 
ss, speed of learning, desire for sexual expression, degree of 
citement or readiness for action, and numerous other im- 
rtant aspects of human growth and behavior. 


. PERSONALITY AS A STATE OF AWARENESS 


Of still less general familiarity, and of even greater importance 
an understanding of man, are 1) Characteristics of the mind, 
the relationship between the body and the mind, and 3) 
e drives‘which arise in the mind-body relationship. Our 
esent discussion of the nature of mind eventually will be 
pplemented by discussion that will carry us into areas not 
mediately relevant to our present interests.* The point of 
ost interest to our current discussion is that mind is char- 
terized by self-awareness. Man is aware of some of his or- 
unic functions and physiological behavior. He is aware of 
resent events—some outside himself, some within awareness. 
fe is able under proper conditions to be aware of events which 
scured in the past and which may now have ceased to occur. 
nd he is also able to be aware of anticipation of future events. 


* See Chapter Six, C, 2. 
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Though the psychological studies of Sigmund Freud hei 
ceased to be as important as they were at one time in the uy 
derstanding of normal persons, there have been some contril f 
tions of lasting importance in Freud’s work. One of these I 4 
been to emphasize a fact recognized by a number of earl ‘ 
thinkers: that past events which we apparently have forgott i 
completely somehow continue to have an effect upon cq 
present awareness and upon our anticipation of the futuy 
Freud called this fact the unconscious mind. It is always :\f 
triguing to pursue this idea and to speculate about its req 
nature and meaning. But however interesting such inquir 
may be, they would be sure to lead us too far afield from o4 
purpose in this discussion. . 

The mind then, let it be repeated, may be regarded asi) 
name for all the various forms of the act of being aware. 
someone asks us what we mean by being aware, we are in 
somewhat embarassing position. The only way one can uy 
derstand the meaning of being aware is to be aware. The writt) 
must rely on the expectation that the reader is having com 
scious experience, and that the very act of having awarene 
will afford a basis for an understanding of the term. Obviousl} 
the absence of awareness on the part of any being renders th 
being totally unable to understand what awareness could b 
This difficulty in defining awareness except on the assumptic] 
that one can understand through mere suggestion, has led som 
psychologists to dismiss the whole field of consciousness « 
an area of study. Yet the fact that all humans are sometime 
aware of events cannot be doubted, so should not be dii 
regarded. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


C. NeeEps AND Drives 


On the basis of the extent to which various consideratior 
have led us through an expanding definition and descriptio. 
of man, we may now call him a psycho-physical being: Tha 
he is a physical organism there is no cause for debate, ans 
that he also carries on psychic or conscious activities as state 
of awareness is now apparent. A next step, then, is to recogniz 
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nat because man is the kind of being he is, he has certain 
eeds which are peculiar to him. For instance, because he is 
organism, he needs food, clothing, and shelter. Because 
e is a being experiencing awareness, he needs to satisfy his 
riosity, solve his problems, and be able to believe his life 
unts for something. Because he is at once physical and con- 
ious, he needs sex expression, experience of mastering ob- 
acles, outlets for his emotions. And because he depends to a 
ge extent upon other people for much that he is, he has 
eed of social approval and a feeling of belongingness to var- 
us groups of other persons. All of these needs which are with 
an primarily because he is the kind of being he is, and quite 
number of others which he acquires through living with 
er people, are important in determining behavior. Man 
vests a large amount of his energy in activities designed to 
tisfy his needs. Thus we may regard the needs, those which 
e “natural,” and those which are acquired, as creating drives, 
investments of energy. 
There is no official list of human drives. Some psychologists 
t up one classification and arrangement, and some another. 
robably few of the drives are exclusively physical or exclusively 
ental. Most of them are psycho-physical, and also social— 
at is, they are capable of satisfaction only when they relate 
s in a desirable way to other persons. The more important 
rive-creating needs may be listed thus: 
‘ food 

protection from the elements 

sleep 

co-operation 

mastery 

pugnacity 

escape from danger 

sex expression 

maternity and paternity 

social approval and belongingness 

curiosity 

creativity 

moral rightness 

“Otherness” 
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D. A DiscussIon OF SOME OF THE DRIVES 


1) A few of these are important enough, others possibl 
unfamiliar enough, to warrant brief special discussion. Th 
first we shall consider in this connection is the drive for cc 
operation. That man is, both by choice and by necessity, — 
co-operative being, there can be no doubt. There is much diii 
ference in the form such co-operation will take and en 
toward which co-operation will be directed. But in the us 
of a common language, in families, communities and nationa 
in division and specialization of labor, in the process of forme 
education, in the healing of disease, in the operation of ecc 
nomies, and in innumerable other ways man is constantl] 
co-operating with his fellows, not only, as Thomas Hobbe 
maintaned, in the interest of more efficient selfishness, but als 
because co-operation is an end regarded as worth achievin) 
in and for itself. The fact that man sometimes acts in a ma 
ner which seems to deny a drive for co-operation is no argu 
ment against the existence of such a drive. There are also com 
flict-situations in which man ignores or acts in opposition t: 
some of the other drives. It is as true of the need for co-oper 
tion as it is true of the other drives that behavior workings 
against achievement of co-operation does not eliminate th 
need nor the drive which this need generates. 

2) The drive for sex expression is certainly important enough 
to merit special attention. At least since the time of Freud sez 
drives have been recognized as among the most powerful ana 
important. Freud himself, largely through defining sex mor 
broadly than is the usual case, placed sex in the position o 
primary importance, with other drives occupying an insignil 
ficant place. While the Freudian view was an over-exagerat 
tion, it would be folly ever again to try to pretend that the sez 
motive is any less than one of the most powerful of all humaii 
drives. There is no significant present tendency to under-estii 
mate the importance of sex, but there is very wide misunder 
standing concerning it. 

Sex on the animal level is probably almost wholly physii 
ological. On the human level this is far from the case. In mar 
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the physiological basis for the fact of sex is the hormone 
ecreted by the male testis and the female ovary. Beyond this 
hysical basis, human sex expression and satisfaction is very 
argely psychological. The drive is not satisfied by physical 
elationships unless these relationships be an expression of 
eep and sincere affection on the part of the participants, and 
nless such expression be free of such enfeebling factors as 
hame and fear. 


3) Often the drive for maternity and paternity has been 
egarded as simply a modification of the sex drive. Such a 
lassificatioin would seem, however, to be an over-simplified 
eduction. The sex drive in its direct and normal manifasta- 
ion involves the need for erotic expression of a special kind 
f affection for a member of the opposite sex. The person 
eking to express himself sexually toward his beloved may 
r may not have at the same time a conscious desire for chil- 
ren. Further, one desires sex expression just as definitely 
hen it is known that it is impossible for the persons involved 
produce children. It is even quite possible to seek to express 
neself sexually toward a person who 1s not the other parent 
£ children already produced. Two still more interesting dif- 
rences between the drive for sex expression and that of par- 
thood are these: 

a) Normally, the drive for sex expression is directed only 
ward a member of the opposite sex, while the paternal drive 
ormally finds satisfaction in relation with children of either 
x; 

b) It is impossible to regard the paternal drive simply as 
e ultimate consummation of the sex drive, because satisfaction 
neither of these in any sense reduces the potency of the 
er. One who has a happy relationship with several of his 
n children will usually continue to need an equally happy, 
t very different, relationship with his wife. As age increases, 
tisfaction of both sex and paternal drives is altered, but still 
e relationship with one’s children continues to fill a need 
sically different than that filled by the relation with one’s 
ife. It is significant, indeed, that after children come, many 
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marriages tend to grow tasteless or even repulsive as both 
parents center all their affection on their children. In sud 
cases, the paternal and maternal needs are being over-consum: 
mated, while the need for sex relation with one another 13} 
being starved. Personality difficulties of varying degrees od 
intensity must of necessity result. i 

Complete disregard ofthe paternal drive is always im 
poverishing. There is an innate drive in every person fos} 
affectionate assistance in the creation and development of ne 
life. Sometimes it seems that there is an innate recognitior 
that life is the greatest wonder of the universe, and personality) 
its highest value. While it appears reasonably certain that there¢ 
actually are no in-born ideas, certainly the paternal drive very} 
early associates itself with the recognized importance of thes 
living person. Expression of love toward children—one’s own} 
and/or those of other persons—is one of life’s deepest needs} 
and most lasting satisfactions. Unwise indeed is any man op} 
woman who allows any other satisfaction to crowd this one 
from his experience, or who permits the business of contem 
porary living to rob him of the time and effort which shoulcg 
be reserved for parenthood. Parents unable to have their owry 
children could enrich their lives greatly by adopting a chile 
well-suited to their own cultural and intellectual level. Failure 
to find normal outlets for the paternal drive often results inj 
the substitution of a pet animal for a human child. In such 
cases a dog or a cat or some other pet is showered with all 
the affection and attention that normally would be centereé 
on a child—and sometimes to the pet’s great discomfort! 


4) The presence of the drive for social approval and belong; 
ingness is widely recognized, both in technical and casual 
circles. That man is a social being, constantly striving to relate: 
himself to other individuals and groups, is self-evident. One 
fact not so commonly recognized, however, is that all of life’s 
good experiences become better when they are shared—that 
is, when through them and for them we find social approva 
and group belongingness. A funny story, the smile of a child! 
a sunrise, a fire place on a winter night, knowledge of the 
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universe, a daring hope for bright tomorrows—these and all 
of life’s other values are more deeply satisfying when we enjoy 


. 
them with other persons. 


5) One of the most remarkable attributes of human per- 
ality is its powerful drive to create. One of its manifasta- 
ions is found in joint expression with the paternal drive—the 
eed to create new life. It is, of course, so broad in its expres- 
ion and so varied in its direction that it is found in almost 
every area of experience. Much human achievement arises in 
esponse to definitely felt needs. Still other accomplishments 
ave grown out of man’s incurable curiosity. But beyond these 
wo powerful motives there is a third which has been vitally 
ssential in human unfolding—that of creativity for the sake 
£ creation. Herein arises another intensely interesting possibil- 
ty for speculation: Since the drive for creativity active within 
uman personality has somehow been brought into existence 
y forces at work in the universe, what may we conclude about 
he nature of such forces? But here again we must for now 
eny ourselves the pleasure of such speculation in the interest 
f uninterrupted pursuit of the problem at hand. 

6) No man is satisfied with himself so long as he is forced 
0 look upon himself as morally wrong. When he examines 
imself and finds himself wanting in morality, he does one of 
wo things, either of which is designed to satisfy his expecta- 
ion of personal moral rightness: Either he changes his be- 
avior, so as to cause it to conform more closely to what he 
egards as right, or he begins to rearrange the facts in his own 
inking, so as to make his action appear more nearly right. 
is latter process of deluding and excusing oneself is called 
tionalization. The individual expectation of moral rightness 
as universal as mankind. It goes by the name of conscience. 
The most widely popular explanation of the existence of 
e conscience is something as follows: As the drives within 
e person seek satisfaction through awareness, the person soon 
arns that he lives in a society which makes certain rigid 
emands of him. Society is constantly saying to him, “You 
ust do this,” “You must do that,” “You must do still another 
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list of things.” Very quickly he realizes that when he do 
as society directs he is either unmolested or actually rewarded 
Society also presents the person with a list of “You must not’s. 
When the individual fails to conform to society’s directives 
or when he violates one of the prohibitions, censure ancf 
punishment are almost sure to follow. After these experienced 
of rewards and punishments have been repeated many times 
the individual develops a habit wherein he says to himself 
“I must do this,” and “I must not do that.” Some psychologist if 
speak of this as a process of internalizing social restrictions 
It is contended that this internalization becomes so much : 
part of the thought pattern that even when society may no’ 
know of personal conformity or violation, the individua: 
rewards himself with peace of mind, or punishes himself witk 
feelings of guilt. 

The above explanation of the rise of conscience may be re 
garded as interesting, but incomplete. What is overlooked in 
this popular account is the fact that the human person is fron 
the beginning the kind of person capable of being taught 
body of moral truths. Thinkers in increasing numbers are be 
ginning to emphasize the importance of the moral capacity 
in understanding conscience. 

In order to understand the true nature of the fact of con 
science, let us illustrate by analogy. During the second Worle 
War, camera fans sometimes became almost desperate fon 
film. Imagine one such enthusiast waxing so irrational as tc 
try using adding machine paper in his camera instead of film 
He gives much time and attention to such matters as perspect: 
ive, lighting, exposure time, and subject. It is an understate- 
ment indeed to say that with best possible conditions the pic- 
ture produced on adding machine paper will be a little dim) 
What exactly was the difficulty? The answer is obvious. The 
adding machine paper simply was not sensitized for reactin 
properly to light. 

A similar situation prevails in the matter of teaching moral 
obligation. The most ideal conditions may be set up. The 
ethical standards to be taught may be of highest caliber. 9 


| 
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inless the being we are trying to teach be already capable of 
hinking in terms of moral rightness, there is no possibility 
at we may produce a moral person. What a person thinks is 
ight can be taught. But the fact that a person is able to think 
these terms at all cannot be taught. The ability to think 
moral terms must come as a part of the original equipment 
r not at all! 

Let us now go a step further and recognize that this in- 
orn ability is more than a passive possibility: It is a definite 
xpectation which the person has for himself. A man expects 
imself to do the best he knows, no matter what or how dif- 
cult that best may be. Here, again, we are dealing with a 
ctor which appears to defy efforts at teaching. What the 
opular account usually overlooks in this connection is the fact 
at there is an irreducible difference between the experience 
f “IT ought” and of “I must.” When a man says “I must,” he 
ay mean, “I do not wish to do this, but I must do it.” In 
ch an experience there is compulsion, rigidity, often lack of 
thusiasm, fear and reluctance. But when a man says “I 
ght,” he may be saying, “I do not find it inescapable; society 
oes not demand it; yet I expect myself to do it.” In such an 
perience there is spontaneity, enthusiasm, freedom. There is 
yet no satisfactory explanation of how the compulsory “I 
ust” can be changed into the voluntary “I ought.” * 


Since all-other completely learned activities can be changed 
entually by careful training, one would suppose that if the 
pular explanation of conscience were correct, moral stand- 
ds too could be completely altered by training. Remember, 
was said that society’s arrangement of rewards and punish- 
ents teach the individual to say, “I ought.” Now if that be 
ue, a new arrangement of rewards and punishments would 
ange the individual understanding of what ought to be 
ne. But experience teaches otherwise. The recent Nazi oc- 
pation of many European countries is illustrative. The Nazis 
t up an ingenious system of rewards and punishments in 


* See Peter A. Bertocci, “A Reinterpretation of Moral Obligation’? (complete 
ta in bibliography) for an excellent discussion of this problem. 
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occupied territory. In one to six years the Nazis taught the 
masses to say “We must do as the Nazis tell us.” The only 
method by which a man can be led to say “I ought to act in 
a certain way” is to convince him that the suggested way is 
best. So long as what is demanded is not regarded as best,, 
there will be wide-spread resistence, as the Nazis certainly 
learned. This means also that what one regards as best is often: 
something other than comfort, or even may be chosen instead | 
of life itself. 

A further important observation is this: No man is satisfied | 
with himself unless he is able to believe that in so far as he is} 
able he is doing the best he knows. As mentioned previously, , 
sometimes a person changes his behavior so as to act more: 
nearly in agreement with what he knows is best. In other: 
cases a person may rationalize—that is, distort facts—so as to) 
make his actions appear right. Thus do we understand better ' 
the actions of men such as Adolf Hitler. Why did he at-. 
tempt to rewrite history, science, and ethics? Why did he go) 
to such ends to impose these interpretations upon the univer- - 
sities, schools, churches, and private thinkers? Because this ; 
was his sweeping system of rationalization to make himself ’ 
and all men believe that what he did was right! Even Hitler: 
was unable to live with himself without believing he was 
morally right! Even he found it necessary to appeal thus to: 
his followers’ expectation of moral rightness. 

What are we to conclude, then, about conscience? The facts | 
seem to indicate that man is the kind of being who is able to 
think in terms of moral rightness and wrongness, and further, 
that he possesses an inescapable need to think of himself as 
right. Hence we must include the drive for moral rightness 
along with others which are peculiar to man. What a person 
thinks is right is largely the product of his learning, and will 
vary with the social standards in his environment. But the 
fact that a man expects himself to volunteer to do what he un- 
derstands to be right cannot be taught. This latter is a drive. 
for the fulfillment of a basic need. ) 


7) The last of the drives requiring special discussion is the | 
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drive for “Otherness.” Religionists speak of this drive as an 
nnate need for God. Terms used in discussion are not of great 
mportance, unless they be terms which are only vaguely un- 
erstood, or which will tend to prejudice the thinking of the 
eader. Unfortunately, the term “God” is likely to be both 
vague and prejudicial. The religious believer will be almost 
ertain to understand the term to mean “My idea of God.” 
nd the skeptic will nearly always identify the term with some 
specially childish and inadequate theology which he has had 
o reject. To avoid such confusion of thought, therefore, we 
hall continue at this point in the discussion to speak of the 
rive for Otherness. By Otherness, we mean an association 
ith a personality in whom all virtue and wisdom are present, 
nd who is permanent enough and powerful enough to bring 
asting values into being. 

Every year new studies in the history and development of 
uman society are establishing more firmly the fact that the 
earch for Otherness is as old as mankind. As might be ex- 
ected, more primitive societies have given more primitive 
orms of expression to this drive. And through each subsequent 
tage of social evolution, there has been a corresponding ad- 
ustment in social and individual forms of satisfying this drive. 
odern man is no exception. There is no lessening today in 
he need for Otherness, and no relaxation in the quest for 
thernessy 

As was found to be the case in the study of conscience, 
here is in this connection an interesting yet incomplete 
xplanation offered by the social sciences. We are told that man 
ound himself acted upon constantly by forces which he did 
ot understand and could not control. Partly in fear, and partly 
or purely utilitarian reasons, man began to try to relate 
imself favorably to these forces. In the beginning, and even 
many instances continuing into the present, the practices 
rowing up around such efforts were highly superstitious. Bet- 
r understanding of man himself and of the universe in which 
e lives has shown up the inadequacies of these religious prac- 
ices and has rendered them unnecessary. 
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There is little reason for taking issue with these accounts of 
what has taken place. Certainly they have been built up b 
capable and careful scholars and are supported by convincingy 
evidence. But there is considerable cause for debate concern- 
ing many of the interpretations of these facts. Probably theres 
will always be a group of thinkers who will suppose that when: 
one has provided a descriptive account of what has taken place, 
he has thereby answered all the important questions. It is with 
this group that we find ourselves in disagreement. Every timet 
an event or a sequence of events occurs, there are at least twod 
important questions to be faced: What occured? and, why: 
did it occur in that manner? The account briefly surveyedi 
above answers, in part at least, the first of these questions. Butt 
the second—why did it occur in that manner—remains to bes 
answered. It is in seeking to deal with this second question: 
that we find ourselves driven at last to recognize that man’s§ 
age-long quest for Otherness is based in part upon man’sé 
nature. As in subsequent paragraphs we pursue this investiga-: 
tion step by step, this necessity will become increasingly plain..J 

a) The fact that any man should for any reason seek to re- 
late himself favorably to the powers of the universe is remark- 
able in itself. So far as we know, there is no other living 
creature which does this. No other being, when faced with 
the problem of adjustment to a law-abiding universe respondss 
with religious practices and systems of ethics for which divine: 
sanction is claimed. The very fact that man does respond in: 
this way when the facts of experience provide the proper stimu- 
lation rests back upon a peculiarity in the nature of man. He: 
is the kind of being in whom certain kinds of experience arouse: 
an awareness of a need for Otherness. 

b) There is as much reason to call the drive for Otherness; 
inborn as there is to give that label to any other drive. Cer- 
tainly if any of the drives are inborn, that for sex-expression) 
is. Yet at birth there is no evidence of it. Indeed, it takes; 
special definition of terms to find any evidence of a normal 
desire for sex expression prior to the physiological changes: 
associated with puberty. And even when normal development 
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combined with stimulating social experiences have aroused 
uch a desire, there is much need for further learning before 
me can achieve a combined physical and mental satisfaction. 
urther, it is interesting to note that individual and socially- 
pproved forms of sex expression have been, and continue to 
e extremely variable. Now in the face of all these facts, few 
any psychologists would hesitate to regard the drive for sex 
xpression inborn. Yet because there is no apparent drive for 
therness in the infant, because such a drive usually does 
ot make its appearance until especially stimulating social cir- 
umstances are encountered, because inuch learning is required 
efore satisfaction is achieved, and because individual and so- 
ially-approved forms of expressing this desire remain highly 
ariable, many psychologists contend that if such a drive is 
resent at all it is acquired. Some even maintain that it may be 
referable never to acquire such a drive. Let it be repeated— 
the existence of the drive for Otherness is to be denied on 
he grounds mentioned, the sex drive, subject to similar condi- 
ions, should be rejected also. The fact is that a truly adequate 
sychology will reject neither. 
c) The fact that some persons never realize that they possess 
drive for Otherness, or even the fact that some persons deny 
igorously the presence of any such drive, does not disprove 
$ existence. Once again, the same situation occurs relative to 
e sex drive. There are persons who never experience any 
eed for sex expression. Some even believe sincerely that they 
ossess no such drive. But in each case, the truth is that such 
ersons have never found themselves involved in circumstances 
hich brought these drives to the level of awareness. But both 
rives continue to influence thought and action through the 
nconscious” aspects of the mind. Here we see one instance 
f the practical importance of our earlier discussion on mental 
tions of which we are unaware. 
When the drive for Otherness is ignored or remains unsatis- 
ed, man invariably tends to find substitute means of satisfac- 
on. When such substitute satisfactions for any drive provide 
certain lessening of the tension, and when, additionally, they 
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are forms of expression approved by society, they are called 
sublimations. Sublimation of the drive for Otherness takes 
numerous forms. For some, money or power become the sub- 
stitutes toward which greatest devotion is directed. For others, 
vocation or career is the substitute; for still others, family. For 
some, knowledge comes to-be regarded as life’s greatest good! 
Some put sensory pleasures in the place of greatest importance: 
For the humanist, mankind becomes most worthy of high re+ 
gard. These and many other forms of sublimation of this driver 
are to be found on every hand. Yet, as is the case with ever 
other drive, the presence of numerous substitute satisfactions 
serves to affirm rather than to deny the existence of the drivet 
itself. And also, here as elsewhere, the substitute always proves 
somewhat inferior to the genuine satisfaction, and in the ab- 
sence of the genuine an unabated hunger remains, irreducibles 
through greater intensity among the substitutes. 
d) Those who deal professionally with personality problems 
of normal people tell us that one of the mose prevalent andi 
difficult problems they encounter is egocentrism. This is a4 
thought-pattern in which an individual, consciously or un+ 
consciously, regards himself as the center of all values. Con. 
sciously or unconsciously such a person justifies all his behay- 
iat by appeal to this exaggerated self-regard, and by it also he 
evaluates all persons, ideas, and things in his experience. Suc 
a person, in the lesser stages of such thought patterns tends ta 
be “sensitive,” irritable, unsympathetic, resentful. Egocentris 
may be associated with exaggerated expressions either of su4 
periority or of inferiority. Such a person tends to be unco 
operative as a follower or fellow-worker; ineffective as a leader- 
Often he does not care to make friends, but even if he does 
desire companions he is more likely to antagonize them tha 
to endear them to himself. Most of the time he is vaguely 
unhappy about everything in general, and his unfortunate: 
approach to life involves him in unpleasant experiences whic 
increase his unhappiness. In more advanced stages, egocentrism 


may eventuate in a psychotic condition requiring clinical 
treatment. 


\ 
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Here, as in the case of other personality problems, there is 
o simple cure. It is significant, however, that the most effec- 
ve methods have centered around helping the individual to 
ind value in other persons, other ideas, new experiences. It is 
oubly significant that some personal counselors report that 

€ most successful process involves assisting the person to 
tisfy directly the drive for Otherness, that is, finding a rela- 
onship with a Supreme Person in whom there is virtue, wis- 
m, and power. Indeed, it seems evident to this writer that 
mesickness for relation with God is fundamental to this 
d many other personality problems. One of the most ade- 
ate accounts of the importance of Otherness in dealing with 
ocentrism is to be found in Fritz Kunkel’s stimulating book, 

Search of Maturity.’ 


It is to be noted that while the existence of the drive for 
therness certainly raises the question of whether or not there 
tually is any Supreme Person in relationship with whom 
ch satisfaction can be achieved, the question is far from 
tled at this point. It is quite possible that this is one drive 
r which no real satisfaction is possible. In other words, the 
esence of the drive for Otherness does not prove the existence 
God. If a rational man believes in God he must find far 
re evidence than this.* However, the existence of the drive 
Otherness does indicate that man will be a much happier 
ing if he can achieve a relationship with a real Person of 
preme and permanent worth. 


PERSONALITY DEFINED 
hat now, on the basis of the survey we have just concluded, 
we able to say about the nature of a person? A person may 
regarded as a center of intelligent, rational, moral, emo- 
nal, social, creative energy. It is to be noted that our de- 
ition holds that “a person is a center of energy,” and that 
other terms are adjectives used to describe the activity of 
s center of energy. In order that none may misunderstand, 


1. See Bibliography. ; 
*For such evidence, see Chapter Six. 
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let us present our definition in another and more detailed 
form: 


A person is a center of energy which 1s: 
intelligent—aware of self existence ; 
rational—able to understand and organize experience 
moral—seeking to act in the best possible way 
emotional—responding vigorously to friendly or adverse 

circumstances 

social—seeking to relate self to other persons 
creative—striving to produce and sustain value. 


It is further worth noting that not all persons are carrying 
on all personal activities in the same manner, in the same 
degree, nor with the same success. Much variation is found 
from person to person, and it is this variation that we call 
“individuality.” 


F. Prrsonatiry as Mrinp-Bopy 


These centers of energy which we call persons are known to 
one another and to themselves in two ways: by a series of ef- 
fects upon the sensory equipment of one another, and by self- 
awareness. The first of these we ordinarily call body, and the 
second, mind. For reasons which will become apparent later, 
it is more reasonable to speak of mind-body instead of mina 
and body. This phrasing centers attention on the fact that per- 
sonality is a unified wholeness, manifesting some of its activity 
in a manner we call mind, and some of it in a manner we call 
body.* All we can mean when we speak of them as two is that: 
there are two different ways in which personalities are known 
to one another. Since we seek the most thorough possible 
understanding of the nature and activity of personality, let: 
us now add a few observations to our previous discussion of ’ 
personality as mind, then as body, then as mind-body. 


1) The most important contribution of mind is its activity’ 
of organizing, classifying, and understanding experience. This j 


*See' Chapter Six,, G15) 2: 
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| essential function assists the person to achieve the maximum 


amount of satisfaction for the drives and to make an adequate 
adjustment to other persons and to circumstances. It is through 
mind also that a person appreciates all values, both those in 
the self and those of other persons. 

A further indispensable aspect of mind is its ability to keep 
the personality unified. Herein we face a paradox: There is 
nothing more flowing and in more constant change than per- 
sonality; Yet through all the change there abides enough co- 
herence and organization to preserve personal identity. In one 
sense, I am not at all the same person I was twenty years ago. 
Further, my mind is also different. My recall of the past, my 
present consciousness, and my anticipation of future experience 
are all different. Yet so gradual has been the change, so close- 
ly-knit the development, that at no point has there been a 
clean break with the past. Each new stage was a fulfillment 
rather than a contradiction of what had gone before. Though 
at any two stages in this continuing development I would 
have appeared to be separate persons, actually I have been the 
same person continually. To borrow a figure from G.W.F. 
Hegel, my change has resembled that which takes place in a 
tree in the spring time. The bud appears on the bare branch, 
only to be replaced by the blossom. In a brief period the blos- 
som in turn disappears with the coming of the fruit. There 
has been change throughout, but always unfolding or ful- 
fillment rather than contradiction. So it is with personality 
when personality is well. Though mind and body co-operate 
in this unfolding process, it is through the activity of mind 
that I am able to recognize myself as the same person from day 
to day and from year to year. 

2) It is through the body that the person receives informa- 
tion about the persons and things around about. The body also 
is the instrument for carrying on activity with those persons 
and things. This does not mean that what we know about our 
environment is limited to what our senses tell us. Still it is the 
mind which gives meaning to all experience, and in mind 
there always is understanding not present in sensory ex- 
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perience. It does mean, however, that most if not all of the 
information with which mind works comes through the senses. 
3) It is in the mind-body, or total, aspect that we really see 
personality in action. Out of this total activity comes all 
thought and physical behavior. It is in the total personality 
that we see the continuing effort to find satisfaction for all 
the drives. No experience which satisfies a single drive at the 
expense of any of the other drives can be regarded as real 
satisfaction. The whole personality, directly or indirectly, is 
affected by every activity to which the person gives himself. 


G. BEARING OF THE CHAPTER UPON A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


In Chapter One we defined a philosophy of life as “a search 
for the best possible guess concerning the meaning of all 
our experience.” Quite obviously, the implied purpose of such 
a study is that through such understanding more intelligent 
and adequate adjustment to life can be achieved. Now if we 
are to understand our experience to the end that life may be 
enriched, it is essential that we know what kind of beings we 
are and in what environment we live. In the broadest sense 
of the term, the universe is our environment. In Chapter Three 
we engaged in a preliminary discussion of this topic. In the 
current chapter our objective has been a better understanding 
of ourselves as persons as we live in this kind of universe and 
seek to bring meaning into our experience. 


H. Tre Cuaprer as A REASONABLE HyporHEsIs 

The reader will find it stimulating exercise to submit this 
chapter to the criteria for truth discussed in Chapter Two. 
The author has sought to assemble some relevant known facts 
about man, and to tie them together in such a way as to present 
a true picture of human personality. Some of the factors 
presented are quite controversial. There are few matters on 
which all psychologists agree, and it is to be expected that a 
discussion such as this will include a number of debatable 
points. Without conscious bias for or against any particular 
school of thought, the writer has attempted to give considera- 
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tion to many theories which can be supported by one’s own 

experience and by systematic observation and classification. 
The result, it is believed, is a coherent, synthesizing hypothesis 
which may be accorded a high degree of probability. 

At points where this philosophy of personality disagrees with 
some other views, the reader is urged to weigh the two on 
the scales of reason, and to choose on the basis of which fares 

| best under such criteria. 


I. CHAPTER SUMMARY 


The chapter attempts to understand the nature of human 
personality. 

Brief attention was called to physiological factors, on the 
assumption that much of this material is reasonably familiar to 
the intelligent reader. 

The mind was tentatively defined as a state of self-awareness 
which is time-transcending. 

Man as a psycho-physical being has certain needs. Some of 
these are innate, some acquired. Those which are sufficiently 
powerful create drives—expenditures of energy in efforts at 
satisfaction. Much human behavior is rendered more under- 
standable if the fact of these drive-creating needs is kept in 
mind. 

A number of the more important drives were discussed at 
some length. These were; drives for co-operation, sex-expres- 
sion, paternity social approval creativity, moral rightness, and 
Otherness. 

On the basis of previous discussion, personality was defined 
as a center of intelligent, rational, moral, emotional, social 
creative energy. Mind and body are to be regarded as varying 
expressions of the basic unity of personality. Functions of ex- 
pression and communication peculiar to mind and body in- 
dividually were discussed. The chapter was concluded with a 
discussion of its relation to the total problem of philosophy 


of life. 
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Review Questions for Chapter Four 


. Mention some physiological factors which are important in shaping 


personality. 


. What is the mind? Is the mind merely a function of the brain? 


Explain. 


. How is the term drive used in this chapter? 
. Name several of the drives you consider important. 
. What do you suppose the author meant by stating that the sex drive 


among human beings is largely psychological? 


. Do you find the discussion of alleged drives for co-operation, crea- 


tivity, moral rightness, and Otherness convincing? Explain. 


. If drives for moral rightness and Otherness are a part of man’s na- 


ture, what is implied concerning the force or forces responsible for 
man? 


. Do you find the author’s definition of personality clear? Acceptable? 


Discuss. 


. Does this chapter stand up well in the court of reason? 
. Why is an understanding of the nature of man important to the 


formulation of an adequate philosophy of life? 


Directions for Further Reading 


Allan ROD, Chapters. .iVoMuV ie Vale 

Allport, PER, Chapters II, V, VIII. 

Bertocci, “A Reinterpretation of Moral Obligation.” 
Fosdick, OBRP, Chapter II. 

Kunkel, ISM, Chapters I, II, VII. 

Moore, DFHN, Parts II and V. 

Munn, PSY, Part IV. 

Woodworth, and Marquis, PSY, Chapters 4, 5, 
Young, SP, Chapters VI, VII. 


Chapter Five 


FREE WILL: ILLUSION OR REALITY? 


He floats through the air with greatest of ease, 
The daring young man on the flying trapeze. 


Amazing though this performance may have been, it was 
no more remarkable than the ease with which many of us float 
back and forth from belief in free will to belief in determinism. 
As a rule, we tend to believe in free will when our days are 
characterized by good health, prosperity, and success. But when 
illness, or failure, or economic depression, or war, or death 
are our lot, we are more likely to think in terms of “powers 
beyond our control.” Then it is that many of us, with bitter 
pessimism, say the cards were stacked against us from the 
start. Now obviously, it is impossible that both of these theories 
should be true. If our lives are completely determined by 
forces we cannot direct, then there is no element of free will, 
no matter how intense may be our temporary feeling of per- 
sonal well being. If, on the other hand, there be even a small 
measure of free will available to man, then his life is not com- 
pletely determined, and it is possible for him to alter the story 
of his life at least at certain points. The importance of coming 
to some well-grounded conclusion about the whole matter 
could hardly be over-emphasized in the building of a philos- 
ophy of life. 

In order that we may face the issue head-on, let us be quite 
sure that we have a clear understanding of the meaning of 
the term “free will.” By free will we mean some sort of ca- 

acity to make decisions and perform acts which cannot be 
accounted for completely in the absence of self-initiated spon- 
taniety, probably associated with one’s own purposes and 
values as well as drives. It should be noted that if there 1s 
free will it may be employed irrationally as well as rationally; 
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that is, one may choose to act in contradiction to purposes, 
values, and drives as well as in coherence with them. The ques- . 
tion is then, is there any such self-initiated activity on the} 
part of persons or not? This is the question now before us as} 
seekers after a realistic philosophy of life. 


A. THE Case For DETERMINISM 

During, and for some years after, every major war, there: 
has been wide-spread belief in deterministic theories. Perhaps: 
belief in various forms of determinism is as strong today as it: 
has been at any previous time. One such viewpoint is the un-- 
stable argument used by many service men to bolster their: 
courage in facing danger. It goes something like this: “Why 
be afraid? If the bullet has your name on it, it'll get you no) 
matter what you do. If not, you are safe.” Or, sometimes it: 
takes on this variation: “If your number is up, you’re going to) 
die. It doesn’t matter whether you are on a battlefield or at: 
home. When your time comes, you'll get it somehow.” Be-- 
lievers in such viewpoints do not recognize the implications of ' 
such statements. The truth of such a theory would have some: 
amazing corallaries. For instance, it would be quite unnecessary 
to take precautions against fatal disease, to use reasonable cau-: 
tion in driving on the highway, or to protect a defending army 
-with all sorts of involved fortifications. Because, according to: 
such a view, some sort of predetermining force has set out 
with great purpose to destroy the individual in question, and 
any precaution against any possible injury or illness would 
be to no avail. It would even be quite possible, under such a 
philosophy, to take hourly doses of deadly poison with no fatal 
effects until the predetermined time to die had arrived. To 
carry further the absurd possibilities which exist under such 
a concept is quite unnecessary. The magnitude of the fallacy 
must be apparent already. 

Such views as the one just discussed are to be understood 
as the product of minds seeking some basis of assurance and 
some means of rationalizing their fears, while lacking the 
philosophical undergirding to make possible the building of a. 
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coherent theory. Upon careful thinkers such views make no 
serious impact. 

| But not all deterministic theories are as simply or as easily 
dispelled as this one. There is much evidence from the study 
of the physical sciences, history, and sociology, to suggest a 
degree of determinism which renders human free will prac- 
tically non-existent. For instance, there are the matters involved 
in biological determinism. It is true that every person ought 
to be very careful who he has for parents, yet practically, there 
appears to be little that he can do about it. But of how great 
mportance is the physical endowment which we inherit from 
ur parents! Our bodily structures, a large part of our gland- 
lar function, our intellectual capacities, the color of our skin, 
usceptibility to numerous diseases—all these and others to a 
reater or lesser degree are matters which help to determine 
hat we are physically and mentally. Yet they are all factors 
ver which we have no control. They work upon us and de- 
termine many of our possibilities, aptitudes, interest, even our 
emperaments. They decide for us whether we are to be male 
r female, “highly strung” or relatively calm, tall or short, 
leasingly-plump or becomingly-slender, what color our eyes 
nd hair are to be, and how big our feet are. These are mat- 
ers which many of us would be happy to control were we 
ble. But they lie outside that possibility. With varying degrees 
f importance they play a large part in determining whether 
r not we shall be doctors, lawyers, or Indian chiefs. Here 
ertainly is an area which is of tremendous importance and 
ver which man cannot exercise free will. 


Another factor which must be given consideration here 
ight be called historical determinism. When the writer was 
small boy he often wished that he might have lived during 
he era commonly known in America as “Pioneer Days.” The 
eam of driving a covered wagon across the western prairies 
d over the Rocky Mountains, of fighting Indians and killing 
uffalo, or laying material and social foundations for new 
ities, was very atractive. Who has not at some time wished 
at he might have lived in some previous era? Yet who has 
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been able to exercise any control over such a matter as this? 
What men are, what men think, and what men do are all | 
largely determined by the historical eras in which they live. 
Had David and Goliath lived in the twentieth century they | 
might never have met in their historic battle. David might | 
have been a drummer in the Marine Band, and Goliath might | 
have been a “buck private” fulfilling repeated assignments at 
kitchen police in the opposing army. Both perhaps would have 
carried out their respective assignments, never having known | 
of the existence of the other, while the men in their respective 
armies stood fifty miles apart and hurled block-buster bombs | 
instead of stones at one another. Probably the residents of } 
Salem would never have hung witches, (if, indeed, they really | 
did). Perhaps they might even have been content with calling | 
all such queer persons Communists or reactionaries! The pe- | 
riod in which one lives, while exercising tremendous control | 
upon all of his life, is a matter lying beyond his efforts. No | 
man chooses the nation in which he is born, nor the type of } 
government in operation at his birth. No man chooses inter- } 
national or domestic problems which he inherits from his fore- 
fathers. No man can escape the mark of his era, yet no man 
is consulted about the era in which he should live. 


There is also social determinism. This, too, is important 
and largely independent of the power of the individual. Such 
matters as the economic status of parents are factors which 
exercise detemining influence upon the entire life of an in- 
dividual. Similarly, the social position and prestige of parents 
must be given consideration. Even in America, where theo- 
retically all man are created equal in opportunity, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that any little pickaninny born in the heart 
of Georgia this month can ever be President of the United 
States. It is not that he could not possibly become capable of 
transacting the duties. He is a negro, born to negro parents, | 
and acted upon by social and economic pressures over which 
he does not have control and which he may never understand. 
Had the same mind been given life in a white body, the 
product of economically secure and socially accepted parents, | 
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he might some day have made his place in history as the leader 
of a great nation; but not so, born as a little colored child in 
the deep South. 

The social prejudices of one’s parents and the community 
in which one grows up, the school system in which one is 
educated, the existing moral and social codes of one’s com- 
munity and era, all constitute additional factors of social de- 
terminism acting upon the individual, giving shape and direc- 
tion to the development of his inherited capacities and deter- 
mining, to a large extent, what he shall at last become. When 
we give adequate consideration to the extent to which our 
lives are really made what they are by the biological, historical, 
and social determinism which operates upon us, we are better 
able to understand why many capable persons are convinced, 
theoretically at least, that human free will does not really exist. 
It may well be asked if indeed there is any thought or activity 
of man which can be truly designated by the words, “spon- 
taneity” or “initiative.” 


B. THe Case For Free WILL 


It might well be asked why we even bother to continue to 
talk about free will in the face of so much evidence for deter- 
minism. It might seem at this point that it is of little value 
even to look at the case for free will. Yet the philosopher must 
e a just and patient judge. He must be ready and willing to 
ear both sides of the argument and reserve decisions until 
Il the facts are in. In spite of all the evidence for determin- 
ism the belief in free will is still very much alive, even among 
ome of those who know well the strength of the deterministic 
osition. In obtaining an adequate picture of this side of the 
argument, we must ask two questions: First, why is it that 
ome question the validity of the deterministic case in the 
resence of so much evidence? And second, what is the posi- 
ive evidence for free will? 

In answering the first of these questions, there are several 
acts to which we must direct our attention. 

1) Even though there is much evidence for the influence of 
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deterministic factors, there is not now evidence (only rathe 
broad speculation) that every human thought and action 1s 
completely predetermined. To assert complete determinism on 
the basis of evidence now before us is to be guilty of the fallacy 
of hasty generalization. 

2) Even on the lowest levels of organic matter, and in the 
unreduced forms of physical matter, there is some behavior 
for which there is no mechanically-causal explanation. So we: 
find Professor Emeritus R. S. Lillie, of the University of Chi- 
cago department of biology writing: 

_.. the factors of change may be of two kinds: 1) routine or regularly 

repetitive (cyclical) and 2) originative or novelty-producing. It seems: 

necessary to make this distinction because of the fact that many forms 
of natural activity have the appearance of being in large part in- 
determinate or “spontaneous”; i.e., we cannot account for them com- 
pletely on the basis of regular or physically identifiable causes and | 
conditions. This inability may in some cases be due to ignorance; but 
such facts as the appearance of new forms of life in the evolutionary / 
succession and creative originality in human beings seem to indicate: 
that an element of real novelty is present in such activities; they can- 
not be accounted for solely on the basis of routine physical causation.1 ' 


Thus from many contributors to the natural sciences we find| 
increasing discussion of those activties for which it is im- 
possible to account on a purely deterministic basis. Even the 
physicist—for a time the most dogmatic of all the scientists— 
is becoming much less cock-sure of the sufficiency of a purely’ 
cause-and-effect explanation when he finds even protons and! 
electrons reacting in unforseen ways. 


3) Moving into an area that it is much more on the level| 
of the life of the average person, we find a further significant: 
fact: When a person tries to live his every-day life on the basis; 
of a belief in complete determinism, it is seen to be well-nigh | 
impossible. A professor may spend an hour lecturing to his; 
class on the conclusive proofs that all actions and thoughts; 
are completely determined and lie beyond the realm of control | 
by free will. He waxes enthusiastic, both because of the convic- - 
tion of his arguments and because of the impressive sound! 
~~ 4, Lillie, GBPO, 19-20. 
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of his own voice, and does not hear the bell ring at the end 
of the hour. Some disrespectful student, after about five min- 
tes of this over-time lecture, suggests to the professor that 
here are other classes which must be attended during the day. 
he professor comes rapidly back to earth, glances at his watch, 
nd realizes that he is over-time. He may not be especially 
epentant for having taken up time not originally allotted to 
nis class period; he may, indeed, regard this as an extra favor 
o his students. But he remembers that the street car which he 
tends to catch to take him to his suburban home is due to 
ass the safety zone two blocks away in just two minutes. The 
rofessor dumps his books into his briefcase, grabs his hat and 
oat, and rushes madly to catch his streetcar. But why this 
ad rush? The professor has just convinced his students that 
here is no free will, and consequently there is no reason to 
uppose that his running or not running is going to have the 
lightest thing to do with whether or not he will catch the car. 
n fact, the running itself is not something he has decided to 
0, so why the anxiety as he tries to peer ahead to determine 
hether or not he is too late? The professor spent sixty-five 
inutes lecturing on the proofs of determinism. In two min- 
tes he has proved to any discerning observer that his theory 
s for him only a theory. For practical purposes he assumes 
hat he can change some events by taking thought. Ultimately, 
here are only two choices: either the individual must abandon 
ccasionally a deterministic theory for practical purposes, or he 
ay develop some mental illness such as abulia. This illness 
characterized by an abnormal lack of zest for action, lead- 
g to extreme timidity, excessive day-dreaming, and a feeling 
f complete uselessness. The only effective cure lies in convine- 
g the individual that life does have some significant mean- 
g, and that through the exercise of his own free will he 
an exert some control over his actions in the present and over 
is destiny. It would seem at this point that the completely 
eterministic thesis does not fulfill the pragmatic requirement 
f workability. It looks good on paper, but in attempting to 
ake it work in real life, one becomes mentally ill! 
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4) If a person really believes that all actions are determined 
by factors beyond his control, he must become a skeptic. For 
to say, “I know something,” one must assume that he has 
chosen a coherent explanation based on the facts characterized 
by some verifiability. But if there is no free will, what a man 
thinks is predetermined, and he can form no free judgment on 
what he knows. Yet we have-learned on the basis of previous 
study that skepticism is an impossible position. For to be a 
skeptic a man must say, “I believe that I cannot believe any- 
thing.” A more complete and hopeless contradiction would be 
hard to imagine. 

5) Is it not singular that a point (man) in this mechanical, 
causal change should suddenly begin to speculate and lament, 
“Woe is me! I am only the product of causes over which I 
have no control!?” Here, strangely, we have a point which is 
only an effect of a previous cause, and which will end as the 
cause of a further effect, becoming conscious of its own pre- 
dicament and pitying itself. What a strange way for a mere 
link in a causal chain to act! 

Thus far we have not proved the case for free will. It was 
our avowed attempt to raise some of the questions which cause 
people to continue to give consideration to the possibility of 
free will. Certainly these questions are of serious enough na- 
ture to make the continuation of that search a rational pro- 
cedure. We are brought now to the positive case for the exis- 
tence of free will. 

1) Whatever our ultimate decision is, it must stand the tests 
for true hypotheses. As will be shown in further paragraphs, 
the deterministic hypothesis does not do this as adequately as 
does one in which some recognition of free will is included. 

2) On the basis of the evidence now before us, it is most 
coherent to believe that some persons do constantly effect their 
own experiences to a point for which there is no satisfactory 
deterministic explanation. Mary Smith receives a weak D— in 
English Literature for the first six weeks. Mary takes stock of 
her time and activities. She discovers that during the past six 
weeks she has allotted fifteen minutes per day to the study of 
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English Literature and three hours per day to trying to think 
of ways to get a good grade without studying. She decides to 
change her tactics, and to give at least half of this total of three 
hours and fifteen minutes per day to the actual study of Eng- 
lish Literature. Her second six weeks grade has risen from a 
D-— to a C-. On the basis of what is known, it certainly seems 
likely that Mary exercised some free will in altering her ap- 
proach to the problem of obtaining a respectable grade in 
English Literature. So it is with an infinite number of expe- 
riences every day and every hour. Evidence now in does not 
Warrant our explaining away such instances of free will by 
simply calling all of them predetermined by factors which we 
do not understand. That is an appeal to ignorance which the 
philosopher tries never to make. 

3) To make explicit the thought suggested in the paragraph 
above: Those who act on a belief in free will achieve verifiable 
results. Conversely, those who act on a belief in complete deter- 
minism become mentally ill. Certainly this belief in free will 
passes the pragmatic test with flying colors, while its opponent 
fails. 

4) To assume the complete truth of determinism is to ignore 
man’s subjective experience wherein he believes he is making 
choices. It is possible, of course, to assert that such beliefs are 
illusory. Yet there are means of guarding oneself against il- 
lusory thinking. How does one differentiate between illusion 
and reality? Suppose we awake recalling an experience of hav- 
ing traveled by air-liner across the Pacific Ocean; how does 
one check its accuracy? Pertinent questions help us to “get our 
bearings”; Are we now in an Oriental environment? Were the 
events prior to the alleged flight such as might be expected to 
result in such an activity? Did we possess sufficient funds? 
Within a few seconds we face these and other similar questions 
and conclude that the flight was only a dream. 

What happens when we apply such an evaluative procedure 
to our alleged subjective experience of free will? Does it be- 
come clearly a dream rather than a fact? Certainly not. Under 
the most rigid testing we still believe that we exercised some 
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freedom in choosing orange juice instead of prunes for break- 
fast, in walking up to the office instead of taking the elevator, 
in deciding which letters to write first—and in scores of other 
actions of greater and lesser importance throughout the day. 

Since we discover no serious discrepancy in our subjective 
experience of exercise of free will, there is no intelligible ground 
for doubting it. In some quarters there is an increasing ten- 
dency to ignore or discount as evidence such subjective ex- 
perience. Some would be willing to admit as evidence the ob- 
served behavior of Mary Smith, our failing English student, 
but would not admit Mary’s report that she thought she was 
acting freely. Yet even objective data are at last submitted to 
subjective interpretation. A behaviorist believes he observes 
with aid of specialized instruments that the reaction time of a 
subject was 7/50 of a second. How can the behaviorist be sure 
he made such an observation? How can he be sure that he 
has a subject upon whom to experiment, or that the behavior- 
ist himself is even in existence? Only by checking his sub- 
jective experience as in the case of the dream of flying the 
Pacific—or as in belief that choosing does happen. 

The subjective experience of free will—the belief of a ra- 
tional man that he is indeed acting freely—is an important 
bit of evidence. 

5) An examination of all the facts indicates that applica- 
tion of the logical rules of empiricism, objectivity, fairness, 
patience, and coherence* supports the thesis that some free 
will actually is exercised by man. The same rules deny the 
validity of a closed deterministic explanation of behavior. 


C. A CoHERENT INTERPRETATION OF THE QUESTION OF 
DETERMINISM VERsUS FREE WILL 
Obviously, any theories based on complete determininsm or 
upon absolute free will are equally fallacious. It would be dif- 
ficult to understand how any careful thinker could ignore the 
volume and importance of deterministic factors playing upon 
the personality development of every person. We had just as 
* See pp. 19f. 
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well be candid with ourselves. Many matters over which we 
formerly thought we exercised control lie beyond our power. 
Biologically, historically, sociologically, we must accept what 
forces or persons outside ourselves give us. Perhaps it would 
be no exaggeration to say that as much as ninety percent of 
what we do, what we are, what we think, and what we pur- 
pose, is determined for us by these causal factors not submissive 
to our free will. 

But before the determinist rejoices too quickly at such an 
admission, let it be understood that we are not to be coerced 
by size. If free will is left to function in only ten percent of 
the factors in our lives, it is not necessarily true that free will 
is only one-ninth as important as determinism. In this so-called 
atomic age, it is well to learn the lesson that size reveals neither 
importance nor power. The force which can destroy the works 
of nature and the product of man’s hands is contained in a 
measure of energy which cannot be found with a microscope. 
So it is with free will. Free will operates in a very limited 
area, but it makes a tremendous difference in life. None of us 
chooses the situation under which he is born nor much of 
the equipment with which he faces his task. But the devotion 
and the dependability with which we use what we have to 
attack our problems are matters over which we can exercise 
control. At last, it is not as important what life does to us as 
what life finds in us. The way we use our free will makes the 
differences between success and failure in the business of living 
life fully. 

It is further significant that the man who consistently exer- 
cises free will to make the best possible choices in every situa- 
tion is constantly raising the level upon which free will can 
operate. Twin brothers, Tim and Tom, grow up in a family 
of limited economic means. Sacrifice on the part of both par- 
ents makes it possible for both boys to graduate from high 
school. Both would like to go to college, but this is not pos- 
sible for either. Economic pressures into which they were born 
have operated upon them all of their lives, and there is no 
money available for their education beyond the public schools. 
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Both however, do have the power to choose to work or not 
work and, working, to save their money or to use it recklessly. 
Upon graduation from high school, Tim takes a job in the 
local tire factory. He spends a few dollars a week for dates 
and recreation and to help with living expenses at home, but 
manages to save five to ten dollars out of every week’s pay. 
This goes on for years, and Tim has at last accumulated funds 
which, together with work which he can do at the state uni- 
versity, will finance his college education. He is now able to 
enter college. Wise exercise of his will upon the matters which 
he could control has created for him a possibility which 
previously did not exist. 

Tim enters college on his twenty-second birthday. Having 
arrived there, he is free to study and to do his work conscien- 
tiously, or to loaf his way through four years. He chooses to 
make these years count for something worthwhile. When the 
four years have passed, he is graduated with an A. B. degree 
and a major in Psychology. 

Upon leaving college, Tim is now free to take jobs which 
were not open to him at all upon his graduation from high 
school. He is also free to turn his back upon all he has built. 
He chooses to go back to his home town and accept a position 
as personnel manager at the tire plant where he worked a few 
years previously as a laborer. In a few brief years Tim has 
constantly raised the level at which his free will could operate. 
Through the wise use of a narrow limit in which he could 
make decisions, his climb toward success has been constant. 

In dealing with the men under his direction in the tire 
plant Tim has free will to be an understanding, helpful person, 
or an unreasonable, thoughtless tyrant. He chooses to do the 
former. After fifteen years Tim has not only achieved a highly 
desirable vocational position, but is married to a splendid 
young woman, has two children who love and respect their 
father, and is a man held in high esteem by the entire com- 
munity. This level of living was not possible to the boy who 
graduated from high school with not even enough money to 
start college and no position of respect among his fellow towns- 
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men. Here is a concrete example of the wise use of free will 
to the extent that even determining factors can be made to 
work for the growth and development of the personality 
along rational lines. 

However, Tim’s brother, Tom, presents a different story. 
Tom wanted to go to college too, but he also faced economic 
limitations. He decided to get a job at the tire plant where 
Tim worked. He too had the choice of using his money wisely 
or throwing it away. He chose to do the latter. He became 
what is questionably known as a “good fellow” among the 
boys and the girls, but he usually had to borrow from Tim 
or his father between pay days. When Tim started to college 
Tom would have liked to have gone along, but he still did 
ot have the means, though through the four years he had 
earned a salary equal to that of Tim’s. The freedom of choice 
hich Tim had created through the wisdom of his actions did 
ot exist for Tom. His level of free will had not raised. 
Soon after Tim left for college, Tom began to be envious of 
is brother and then to feel inferior when Tim would come 
ome from college for the holidays. At this point Tom faced 
e possibility of taking himself in hand and of adjusting his 
ay of living so that he might raise himself to the level which 
im had achieved. Instead, Tom decided to attempt to create 
n artificial success through habitual intoxication. This habit 
rew on him more rapidly than he had really expected, and 
oon after having appeared at work two different times too 
ntoxicated to do his job, he was discharged from the tire 
lant. The town was small, and word soon got around as to 
hy Tom had been discharged. As a result of this he soon 
iscovered that no one in town with a job paying similar 
ages cared to hire him. So he took a job as a helper on an ash 
ruck. At this point Tom has lowered his level of free will. 
e was no longer able to make as much money as he had for 
few years, and it was now impossible to save anything for 
oing to college. 

Tom still faced some free choices, however. One of these 
as the opportunity to treat other persons as though they were 
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ends in themselves and not means only. But Tom chose to do 
otherwise. Soon his disregard for other people forced him into 
a marriage to a young lady who was soon to bear Tom’s child. 
He felt no love for the girl nor did they have anything in com- 
mon. Once again Tom had lowered his level of free will. At 
one time he might have made of himself a person which many 
wholesome and desirable girls might have accepted. But now 
he was forced into a marriage which held no attraction for 
him. Still he might have taken thought, have saved some parts 
of his life and his self-respect from the ruins which his own 
unwise choices had created, to build something more worth- 
while. Instead he chose to take more frequent refuge in his 
bottle. 

Events progressed from bad to worse. One, and then two 
children were born to Tom and his wife. But soon they all 
left him because his periods of abusiveness during intoxication 
became more frequent and more violent. At last he was unable 
to hold any job with any degree of competence and depend- 
ability. At about the time we see Tim in his comfortable home 
with his wife and children holding a responsible position and | 
esteemed by people of the community, Tom is a hopeless al- 
coholic hanging around bars hoping someone will buy him a! 
drink. Tim had raised his level of opportunity consistently; 
through the years by a wise response to what life presented to 
him. But Tom lowered his level of free will, until at last no: 
person would hire him, no woman would marry him, no child 
would love him, and no person in his community would give 
him room. Of such is the problem and of such are the results 
of the wise or unwise use of the small amount of free will] 
which is ours to command. . 

The cases of Tim and Tom, while hypothetical, are repre- 
sentative of many lives. That numerous deterministic factors 
hedge them in at every point there can be no doubt. But we 
certainly should not despise the subjective and objective 
evidence pointing to the fact of a measure of choice between : 
two or more alternatives. This possibility of choice seems none. 
theless present even if it might be shown that the existence of ’ 
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the alternatives themselves has been determined by factors 
completely beyond the control of the individual. The only 
adequate answer must incorporate evidence for both determin- 
ism and free will. 

Factors beyond our control seem to set the context within 
which life is lived. But the determinism is not complete. At 
numerous key-points there are alternatives within the deter- 
ministic context. At present at least it is impossible to predict 
which of the alternatives a given individual will choose. Here, 
for instance, is Jonathan Q. Carpenter, assistant cashier in the 
First National Bank. He is happily married, has an attractive 
wife and two intelligent children. He is buying his home and 
seems to be prospering economically. His record as an efficient 
employee and a solid citizen gradually becomes known in the 
business world, and within a given month he is offered two 
new positions; that of the executive secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and an executive vice-presidency of a local in- 
dustrial concern. It is quite true that the present situation in 
which we find Mr. Carpenter has been pretty well determined 
y previous biological, sociological, and psychological events, 
together with some clear choices along the way. Just now there 
are some limitations, but there are also some alternatives. Mr. 
Carpenter cannot choose now to be president of his bank, or 
governor of his state. But it appears that he does have at least 
three choices: to remain in his present position, to accept the 
hamber.of Commerce post, or to accept the industrial vice- 
residency. Let us diagram his position below: 
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C has three choices X, Y, and Z, within the deterministic 
context represented by the broken-lined circle. C consults his 
wife and they think over their choices. Can you, even though 
you are in possession of exhaustive case histories of both C 
and his wife, predict which of the three alternatives will be 
chosen? No. Perhaps if one opportunity is much more out- 
standing in every way, we may say that we can predict how 
C and his wife will choose if they act rationally. But can we, 
on any grounds, be sure they will act rationally? No. Denial 
of the fact of self-initiated action in such a case has no evidence 
to support it. 

The small but tremendously powerful measure of free will 
which man exercises must be directed toward one or more 
of the alternatives from which he is able to choose. In some 
cases he may have had little to do with determining what the 
alternatives are to be. In others, his own previous choices will 
have been important. But the actual choice within the deter- 
ministic context is self-initiated as of now. Such self initiation 
is not merely a response of a physical organism geared and 
trained to respond in a given pattern. There is the addition 
of the cognitive activity of the mind, by which evaluations are 
made, resulting in the selection of some and rejection of others 
of the alternatives. It is free will wisely directed within these 
limitations that is constantly opening new and more desirable 
alternatives from which the choices may be made. It is also 
free will used inadvertently which may reduce the quantity 
and quality of the possible alternatives for action. 


‘To every man there openeth 

A way, and ways, and a way, 

And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low; 

And in between, on the misty flats, 

The rest drift to and fro, 

But to every man there openeth 

A high way and a low, 

And every man decideth 

The way his soul shall go.? 


2. Oxenham, “A Highway and a Low.” 
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D. CHaprer SUMMARY 

The purpose of the chapter is a search for some coherent 
nswer to the apparently contradictory evidence for free will 
d determinism. We found the facts of biological, historical, 
nd social determinism playing a large part in making man 
hat he is, and recognized that the part played by determin- 
stic factors could not be ignored in any adequate discussion of 
an’s nature. 
But there were some questions about man’s experience for 
hich the deterministic hypothesis could not provide adequate 
nswers. Even he who accepts a thorough-going determinism 
heoretically, must abandon this position for practical purposes 
r risk mental illness. The presence of a significant measure 
f free will was found to be more coherent with all empirical 
acts than any theory leaving no room for free will. 

Faced with evidence both for determinism and free will, 
e must conclude that an adequate picture of man will give 
ufficient consideration to each. It was conceded that the larg- 
st percentage of what man is or might become is determined 
y forces beyond his control. But within the deterministic con- 
xt there are often alternatives, choice of which rests ulti- 
ately with the cognitive activity of mind. The small amount 
f free will is of tremendous importance, and its wise and 
oral use makes the difference between fullness and shallow- 
ess in life. A proper use of free will constantly raises the level 
pon whith free will can operate, but a misuse lowers the 
vel just as consistently. 
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. State concisely the strongest case you can think of, to show thatt 
. What is the difference between mechanical determinism and divine 


. List some question which the determinist has difficulty in answering. 


. State as best you can the case for free will. 

. Review in your own words the section (D) which attempts to give 
. Do you agree that about ninety percent of all that we are is pre- 
. What is meant by “alternatives of choice within the deterministic 


. Explain what is meant by a “wise and moral use of free will.” 
. Do you agree that such use of free will may actually bring pre- 
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Review Questions for Chapter Five 


man’ life is completely determined by factors beyond his control. 
predestination? 


Do you think these questions as discussed in this chapter are fair 
ones? Do you think the determinist has an adequate answer for 
them? If you think so, explain. 


an explanation that is coherent, both with the case for determinism, 
and with that for free will. 


determined by forces outside ourselves? Explain. 


context?” 


determined factors under control? 
Can you give original illustrations of how the choices made within 
narrow limits of free will may expand or contract those limits? 


Directions for Further Reading 
Bryson, SAF, Chapters: “What is Freedom,” “The Philosophic. 


Basis.” 
Edwards, Jonathan (excerpts), in Muelder and Sears, DAP, pp. 9-41. 
Ferm (ed.) EOR, pp. 603-604. 
Fuller, HOP, See references to “free will,” “determinism,” “pre~ 

destination,” in index. 

Garnett, QFW, Chapter IV. 

Spaulding, WAI, “The Walk of the Past.” 
Thilly, HOP, see references in index. 
Titus, LIP, Chapter XI. ) 
Young, SP, Chapters III, IV, VI, VII. 


Chapter Six 


| 
| 
WHAT ABOUT GOD? 


_ “O, God, if there is a God, save my soul, if I have a soul.” 
Such combined faith and skepticism is characteristic of the 
thought of many contemporary persons relative to the problem 
of God. At least some men want at some time or other to be- 
lieve that God exists, but for many, such is only a fond hope 
founded on little probability. We, as seekers after a coherent 


philosophy of life, sooner or later must face this problem. 


. Wuy Discuss THE PROBLEM ? 


There will be those on both sides of the controversy over 
God’s existence who will see no reason for discussing the 
problem at all. The dogmatic religionist often considers even 
racing of the problem an act of irreverence. Similarly, the dog- 
matic atheist considers that the evidence against the existence 
o£ God is so overwhelming that to discuss the problem further 
s a waste of time. Whether the refusal to face the problem of 
God arises out of blind acceptance or out of dogmatic disbe- 
ef, it is a position that is both unscientific and unphilosophical. 
t hardly can be denied that the existence of God is still a 
uch debated problem. And even within the camp of those 
who do believe that a God exists there are all shades and 
lescriptions of theories in determining God’s nature, ranging 
rom the religious naturalistic view of God as unconscious 
yrocesses of value creation to the personalistic position of the 
ranscendent-immanent God. 

That there is and has been throughout all recorded history 
. widespread belief in the existence of God can hardly be 
enied. But neither should it be overlooked that at least theore- 
cal atheism has a correspondingly lengthy history and is to- 
ay a viewpoint which may be growing in number of adher- 
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ents rather than decreasing. Belief and disbelief in the existence 
of God are facts which cannot be avoided. Here as elsewher 
the philosopher is obligated to do his best to separate himsel 
from his own preconceptions and to investigate the tota: 
human experience with a view to giving a coherent answer 
To say, “I believe in God because it gives me comfort,” o 
“because I have always been taught to believe in God” or “b 
cause I fear the future of man if there is no God,” is, for tha 
philosopher, no good basis of belief. The question of whethe 
or not we like to believe in God is beside the point. Even if Goo 
does exist he may not at all correspond to our fond hopes cons 
cerning him. Henry Nelson Wieman is correct in maintaining 
that men should stop constructing ideas about the nature o 
God out of their desires and imagination: 


The actual God is a fact like a stonewall or a toothache. I can stanaj 
before a stonewall and say I refuse to believe in any stonewall unles 
it obediently opens up and lets me pass when I desire. But if I ac 
on that belief I shall swiftly come to trouble. My dreams of what ii 
most delightful and pleasing have no more to do with the making 
God than they have to do with the making of the stonewall, Th 
chances are that God in fact is very far from pleasing . . . I man 
refuse to believe in such an unpleasing God; but God and the stone 
wall stand just the same.? 


The question of whether or not we want to believe in Goo 
and the further question of whether we want to believe in th 
kind of God we may find to exist are both irrelevant to th: 
philosophical approach. 

Not only is atheism a very live school of thought in mam 
areas of the world today, but the members of this school ar- 
very often careful and conscientious thinkers. Many sincerel 
seeking minds have been unable to discover convincing evi 
dence that any God exists, and they value their intellectu 
integrity too much to delude themselves into a belief, howeve 
pleasant that may be. We as philosophers are faced with th: 
facts of belief and disbelief in the existence of God. Our per 
sonal prejudices on either side of the question are not to b 
7) 1) Wieman, WRWT, p. 2. 
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encouraged, but overcome so far as possible. In this matter as 
in all others the safest rule for the philosopher is that he learn 
the truth and learn to like it. The problem is of pressing im- 

ortance at this point because upon our answers to this problem 
and a number of the others stemming from it will hinge a 
arge part of our further philosophical position. 


. THe Case AGAINST THE ExIsTENCE OF Gop 

Perhaps there have been as many arguments against the 
existence of God as there have been for him. As in the case 
f believers, the arguments for the atheistic position are of 
arying degrees of force and importance, ranging from the 
ery weak to the very strong. Some of these are so obviously 
eak and irrelevant that they require no mention. Others—in 
erms of influence at least—are important enough to warrant 
ome attention. 

One of the better known contemporary attacks upon religious 
elief centers around the history and sociology of religion. In 
his approach it is argued that belief in God originated as a su- 
erstitious attempt to control supernatural forces. It is then in- 
icated that what had so questionable an origin can certainly 
ave no importance for man in his present enlightened state. 
et an unlovely beginning is no criterion by which to judge 
he contemporary worth of any practice or idea. By such judg- 
ent, physicians, astronomers, chemists, and psychologists 
ould be ‘in equal ill-repute, since all these fields have super- 
titious origins. 

The sociological attack upon belief in God often involves 
lso the argument that since so many different peoples in so 
any different eras have believed in so many different ideas 
bout a god or gods, it easily can be seen that no God could 
ossibly exist. But such an argument is very weak and one 
onders why it has been so persuasive to some minds. There 
ave been many theories about the nature of the universe, or 
bout the cause of diseases or about the shortest route between 
wo points, or even about the nature of physical reality. But 
o argue in any of these cases, that, because there are many 
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theories about the subject, the subject does not exist, does not 
grapple with the experiences which give rise to the various 
theories. The belief in the existence of God therefore cannot 
be dismissed by arguing that numerous and diverse theories 
about his existence cancel one another. Rather, it seems that 
the very persistence of the problem even through diversity of 
opinion would suggest that a genuine problem is being faced. 

Another influential attack upon belief in the existence of 
God has been to call it phychological escapism. Herein it is 
maintained that when man finds himself unable to solve his 
problems or even to face them alone he takes refuge in a world 
of fantasy. His wish for a means to face and solve his problems 
gives rise to an imagination that there is a being greater than 
himself who is able to solve his problems for him and who 
cares about him enough to do it. On such a basis is explained 
not only belief in the existence of God but also belief in the 
importance of human life and of the possibility of immortality. 
It cannot be denied that much belief in God is of this nature. 
But it is also true that the thinking of many other persons who 
hold belief in God essential to their total philosophy of life 
cannot be explained on this basis. Men do not seek out un- 
popular social causes or crosses in efforts to escape difficulty! 
Such beliefs as these, far from helping a person escape trouble, 
get him into trouble. But even if it were true that all our be- 
liefs in God began as escapism, that would have nothing to do 
with whether or not God exists. Contrary to much popular 
opinion, a man’s motives are not a basis for determining 
whether or not he has found a coherent idea. Very often men 
do by accident arrive at ideas which can be verified by rational 
thought. Consequently, the question of how or why men 
began thinking that God exists is irrelevant to the problem of 
whether or not he actually does exist. 

Perhaps the strongest attack upon belief in God is made by 
the thinker who maintains that through an observation of the 
workings of causal laws he can explain everything that is 
popularly attributed to a divine being. It is true that many — 
events which were formerly called “acts of God” are now ex- 
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| plainable on the basis of purely “natural” causes. At one time 
)it was believed that thunder and lightning were caused by 
| a supernatural being using a great hammer to pound upon an 
anvil, the thunder and lightning being the roar and the sparks 
given off. Now even the most illiterate citizen of our own cul- 
|ture finds it unnecessary to fall back upon any such anthrop- 
i omorphic explanation. A long period of drought was formerly 
| thought to be caused by a god who had been displeased and 
| was punishing the people by drying up their crops. Times of 
sufficient rainfall and great fertility, on the other hand, were 
regarded as rewards from a god who had been pleased by the 
actions of men. Human diseases were explained as punish- 
ments for wrongdoing, while good health was regarded as 
arising out of the good favor of a deity. Epilepsy has sometimes 
been regarded as a visitation of a spirit, and the sufferer be- 
lieved to possess for a time great prophetic power as a result 
of the visitation. At other times epilepsy and other forms of 
neurotic illness have been explained as denoting the presence 
of evil spirits within the individual. In all of these unusual 
| occurrences, men believed that the way to control and eliminate 
the undesirable features and to increase the more desirable ones 
was to find means of appeasing or controlling the deities which 
were responsible. But more coherent explanations on the basis 
of cause and effect have been found, and a contemporary ap- 
proach to control is by operating upon the causal factors, there- 
by altering the effects. 

With more and more areas of experience previously ex- 
plained supernaturally now understood in terms of causal law, 
there are many who foresee the day when all of man’s ex- 
periences can be explained mathematically, and the need for 
belief in God eliminated. These see the universe as the result 
of distinguishable causes; man’s life as a somewhat irrelevant 
accident upon the face of an unimportant planet; and man’s 
future limited by the very forces which gave him being. 

The thinking and writing of those who would replace God 
with causal law is, indeed, impressive. It seems fair to say that 
in the light of the decreasing need for a divine explanation 
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for many areas of experience, there is a burden of proof upon 
the believer in the existence of God. The combined force of 
the sociological, psychological, mechanistic, and philosophical 
attack upon belief in the existence of God is of sufficient 
strength to force all believers in God either to abandon such 
belief, or to find bases of belief which are grounded in more 
than emotional attachment. But before we can rightly con- 
cede the debate to the negative, we must patiently hear what 
may be said for the affirmative. We may be a little more ready 
to hear this side when we realize that, in fact, an “explanation” 
by appeal to causal law is no explanation at all. There is noth- 
ing legislative about causal law. It may well be that there is 
nothing creative or productive about it. At best, it may be only 
a descriptive account of what does occur, with no insight con- 
cerning why these patterns and not others are worked out with 
regularity. 


C. CLUES IN THE NATURE OF REALITY 


If we discover grounds for belief in God, such discoveries 
must come from a careful consideration of our experience. At 
this point it seems legitimate to assume the validity of our 
earlier contention that all man’s knowledge arises in experi- 
ence. And when we begin on the common level of unsophis- 
ticated experience, usually we are of the belief that there are two 
kinds of reality; matter and mind. All about us are bodies, 
and tables, and street cars, and oranges, and rivers, and sky- 
scrapers, and innumerable other forms of matter. And most 
of us are quite willing to admit that we also have experience 
which is mental in nature rather than physical. Neighborly 
good will, patriotic enthusiasm, mathematical skill, religious 
fervor, are among the experiences which seem to us to be of a 
non-material nature. From the vast realm of material and men- 
tal experiences we shall have to draw any valid data concern- 
ing the existence and the nature of God. Such an endeavor 
will require us to learn considerably more about both matter 
and mind than is apparent on the so-called common sense 
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level. We need to ask, “What, exactly, is the fundamental na- 
ture of matter?”, and “What, exactly, is mind?” 

1. What 1s matter? Before me is a desk which I judge to be 
about five feet across and thirty inches deep. It has a walnut 
color, is hard, and is waxed so that the surface is quite slick. 
I take hold of it with my hand and shake it and find it quite 
stationary. Certainly it seems permanent enough that I can 
with confidence lay my papers and books on it and write upon 
it with comparative ease. For many purpose these facts which 
are apparent to my senses afford sufficient information about 
the nature of this desk. But already as philosophers we have 
learned to distrust the senses. We know, for instance, that the 
senses do not always function perfectly. Further, we know that 
when the senses are functioning as well as they are able they 
are still telling us only the way things appear in terms of elec- 
tro-chemical impulses which enter the cerebral areas of our 
brains. Since we want to know, not merely how things appear, 
but what they really are, we need some means of going beyond 
mere appearance. Fortunately for us, there have been men who 
have for many centuries been working on this very problem, 
and have built their efforts into a highly respected science 
known as the study of physics. What does the modern physicist 
have to say about my desk ? 

To begin with, he denies that it has any color, that it is hard, 
or slick, or stationary. All of these are merely my interpreta- 
tions of the way the desk affects my physical senses. What is 
really there, doing the affecting is energy. At last all matter is 
reducible to highly dynamic energy, probably electrical in na- 
ture. When it is asked, “What is doing the acting?” the 
answer given is that only the energy itself is doing the acting. 
There is no hard, irreducible, core of being in matter. The 
physicist talks about this matter in terms of atoms, electrons 
and protons. These are all terms which he uses to designate 
certain groups and activities of the fundamental energy. 
We are told further that there is in all of this activity a certain 
amount of unpredictability, so that at last the physicist leaves 
us with the distinct impression that the permanence, solidity, 
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and stability which we once attributed to the material world 
are only illusory. 


The older conceptions of a mechanical world of “dead” matter, the 
“Newtonian world machine,” and the “indivisible atom” (“the build- 
ing blocks” of the universe) seem to be breaking down or undergoing 
change. A revolution is under way in the physical sciences, which 
appears to indicate that nature is not to be compared to the exact 
functioning of a machine, that it is not so rigidly determined as men 
once supposed, and that the concepts of possibility and of becoming 
are not vain human illusions. 

The studies of the nature of matter lack finality. We are told that 
matter is energy. When we ask, “What is energy?” we are told that 
it is electronic in nature, When we ask, “What is electric energy?” 
we are likely to be told that it is process or potentiality for doing 
things, too that the question itself is unanswerable. There may be 
some truth in the whimsical remark of a physicist friend that “energy 
is a thing that is defined so that it can be understood and conserved.” 
We shall need to follow carefully the investigations which are still 
under way. The physical world is more fascinating than many of us 
have supposed. It is possible that matter cannot be studied success- 
fully by itself; it may be inseparably connected with a series of pro- 
cesses and events yet to be considered.” 


When we discover that matter is energetic, dynamic, in con- 
stant flux, even unpredictable, we may be very surprised to 
recognize that the physicist’s concept of matter is not unlike 
the popular understanding of the nature of mind. Would it 
not be interesting if we should find that in truth mind and 
matter as we know them have many attributes in common? 
We are constantly amazed at the extent to which matter can 
be made in its activity to resemble mind. Said one eminent 
philosopher, “The system. of things is active like a mind; 
changes, like a mind; is coherent and rational like a mind; 
and within limits mind can use it.”* With such an insight 
concerning matter, we find it especially interesting when we 
come across a discussion such as the following associated press | 
ae aa appeared in the Kansas City Star on November 
15-1946: 


2 AIRES MEMES, Clk 
3. Brightman, ITP, 122. 
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London, Nov. 1.—Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten told a 
meeting of British radio engineers last night about the development 
of an electronic brain which he said has limited reasoning and 
memory powers and portends “a revolution of the mind. , .” 

“The electronic brain,” he said, “will extend enormously the scope 
of the human brain, not only in essence but also in distance . . . 
“Tt seems that we are really facing a new revolution, not an indus- 
trial one but a revolution of the mind.” 

“The electronic brain,” he added, “will receive information about the 
situation of machinery under its control, and will provide informa- 
tion and the action necessary to keep the machine in general con- 
formity with the over-all directions given to it by man.” He said it 
“could even be made to play a rather mediocre game of chess.” 
“Libraries and other means of obtaining knowledge, he continued 
will be outmoded by a memory machine that “will store up such a 
fantastic amount of information that it would take hundreds of years 
to fill it if the user inserted every day the equivalent of what is now 
5,000 pages of material.” 

“Such machines, he said, will speed up the work of scientists and 
solve complicated mathematical problems in a fraction of the time 
taken by a mathematician. 

“The solutions of many mathematical problems—particularly in in- 
tegral equations—requires,” he said, “the exercise of choice and dis- 
crimination on the part of the mathematician, which he is able to 
exercise as a result of experience. 

“Even this factor can be covered. Machines now actually in use can 
exercise a degree of memory and some are now being designed to 
exercise those hitherto human prerogatives of choice and judgment.” 


Such stimulating discussions will be misleading unless we 
recognize that these machines, however ingenious they may 
ppear, are not really exercising initiative nor any degree of 
ree will in their activity. Whatever they do, and however se- 
lective they may appear to be, they still operate through com- 
plexifications of the same basic mechanical laws on which 
ll other machinery is constructed. Whether it be a so-called 
echanical brain, or an alarm clock, it does what it does be- 
ause it is wound up to act that way. However, the significant 
int here is the extent to which mind can use matter and 
an cause matter to resemble mind in its activity. 

There always have been those so enthusiastic about the po- 
entialities of matter that they have sought to explain all real- 
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ity, including mind, as being matter in diverse forms and com- 
binations. From the earliest scientific and philosophical specu- 
lations until and including the present moment the material- 
ists have been numerous and energetic. Even as Democritus, 
the ancient Greek atomist, explained all changes in terms of 
diversity of material combinatioins, so does the contemporary 
materialist reduce all qualitative changes to quantitative 
changes. Illustrative of this kind of thought is the following 
passage: 


All change represents, in the first instance, a quantitative increase or 
decrease in respect to certain qualities already present in the given 
object. For example, as water is heated, the result, up to a certain 
point, is confined to a quantitative rise in the temperature of a liquid. 
That is, nothing is produced beyond hotter and hotter water, How- 
ever, after a certain point is reached in the quantitative increase, the 
quality of the thing being dealt with suffers a change from a liquid 
to a gaseous state: we observe the transition into steam, This change 
represents a qualitative transformation because it is clear that the 
properties of steam are not simply the properties of hot water in- 
creased in degree. The water has become something that is no longer 
water. At the same time the new qualitative state is not a condition 
apart from or unconnected with the old qualities, It is something into 
which the old qualities become transformed by continued quantita- 
tive increases or decreases. If the temperature of water decreases, for 
example, the result, for a while, is colder and colder water. But there 
comes a point at which the water changes into ice, a solid, the prop- 
erties of which are not decreased amounts of the properties of a 
liquid. A solid contains certain properties which are not present in 
any degree whatsoever in a liquid. It can be cut to shape, for example, 
used as a stationary base for certain types of vertical constructions, 
and so on, We cannot find a little bit of ice in water before it reaches 
the freezing point, We find no ice at all. An acorn is not a small oak 
tree which grows larger merely by quantitative increase of existing 
properties. The acorn does not have a small trunk, tiny branches and 
microscopic leaves. These things are totally absent until a new level 
of development is reached. Hence, the new level of development, 
when it is reached, cannot be mechanically “reduced” to the old, as 
if it represented merely greater or lesser amounts of the properties 
previously present. Even in the simplest mathematical relationships, 
the addition of one to one, for example, we see the transition to new 
properties; otherwise, two would not be an even number, but would 
merely be twice as odd as one. The newly emerged qualities are quite 
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as real as the old qualities out of which they emerged. All Quantita- 
tive changes sooner or later produce new qualities while it is equally 
true that the only way to develop new qualities is by quantitative 
changes of those already present. 


In saying that qualitative changes are always accompanied by 
or produced by quantitative changes, the materialist is really 
admitting that in reality there has always been the potentiality 
of qualities such as intelligence, value experience, and love. 
Now if reality, in its very nature, has the capacity for qualities 
which are primarily mental, then it should be apparent that 
reality is more than matter as the physicist understands mat- 
ter. To say that reality must be so defined as to include all the 
known attributes of both matter and thought is a valid con- 
tention. But to jump then to the conclusion that all thought 
must be reduced to matter is not warranted by the known facts. 
If we are to understand all of reality we need to know more 
about thought than is apparent to common sense. And in learn- 
ing more about thought we may come to see how impossible 
it is to say that thought is only a quantitative change in matter. 

2. The Nature of Thought 

Within the last fifty years we have been able to observe 
the growth of a new specialized field of study called psychol- 
ogy. It is only in a qualified manner that one can call this new 
study a science. Indeed, many are of the opinion that the at- 
tempts which have been made to make psychology a pure 
science Have suffered from a narrow devotion to method at 
the expense of consideration of many data which are relevant 
to the study, but closed to the traditional methods of science. 
Characteristic of the attempt to confine psychology to purely 
objective data is the behavioristic school. This group includes 
thinkers who range in degree of devotion from those who 
utterly deny the existence of consciousness to those who grant 
that consciousness may exist, but contend that it cannot be 
studied scientifically. If all psychological study and experimen- 
tation had been confined to the traditionally scientific method, 
there would be little insight from this source relative to the 
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nature of thought. However, even the attempt to understand 
and account for behavior has brought us so regularly into a 
necessity of postulating a conscious activity that methods have 
been developed for studying human thought. A few of these 
results will be enlightening to our discussion here. 

Many psychologists are emphasizing the necessity of talk- 
ing about thought as a series of activities rather than as a group 
of departments or faculties. For instance, we are told that the 
term memory has no psychological meaning, but it can be 
verified that a person remembers. There is not will, but there 
is willing. All of the activities of thought are talked about 
with the use of verbs rather than nouns. A typical table of 
contents in a contemporary book in psychology has such chap- 
ter titles as these; Learning, Remembering, Forgetting, Think- 
ing, Feeling, Perceiving, Sensing—note that all of these are 
activity words. This is not by accident. At last, we are able 
only to say of thought or of any other conscious activity that 
it is the dynamic interaction of its total content. All of con- 
sciousness seems to be this and nothing else—the activity’ of 
thought itself. When it is asked, “What is doing the think- 
ing?”, it must be answered that thought itself is doing the 
thinking. Such a definition is quite unsatisfying to any person 
who is obsessed with the idea that all activity, material and 
mental, must somehow be attributed to a “lump” of reality that 
is neither mental nor physical. But just as we have to be con- 
tent when the physicist tells us that dynamic activity is the 
ultimate nature of matter, with nothing but the activity doing 
the acting, so we must be content when we find that thought 
is dynamic consciousness, with nothing but the thought doing 
the thinking. 

One of the most suggestive fields of research in recent years 
has been that of electroencephalography—popularly known as 
a study of brain waves, and technically abbreviated as EEG. 
This study centers around the discovery that under certain 
passive conditions the cortical areas of the human brain give 
off minute electrical charges. Intricate machines have been 
constructed for the purpose of detecting, magnifying, and 
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recording the strength and rhythm of these waves in grapho- 
form. While most of the value of this study is still potential, it 
has proved very useful in locating and diagnosing physical 
malformations or malfunctions in the cerebral areas. Specula- 
tion about the ultimate results of EEG studies runs so high 
in some quarters as to suggest that we shall at last discover 
that these waves are the very thought-energy of the human 
being. It will be interesting to follow subsequent developments 
to discover whether or not this be true. Such a discovery, if 
ever made, would need not be especially significant in altering 
an adequate philosophical view of the nature of the human 
mind. Such a discovery would be only a means of giving an 
objective account of certain phases of the nature of thought. A 
few years ago some were very excited to discover that marital 
love could be described in terms of the functioning of the 
endocrine glands. More sober reflection, however, revealed 
that there is much in marital love that cannot be accounted 
for by any such simple formula. The scientific account is al- 
ways so highly specialized as to be of value only for a highly 
specialized purpose. A scientific study is not intended and 
should not be expected to give a comprehensive account of 
factors for which the scientific method is not applicable. There 
will remain much of loving and hating, of patriotic fervor, of 
logical and mathematical reasoning, of accepting and reject- 
ing, of prefering and disliking, which a graph of the electro- 
chemical waves cannot diagnose. 

The common sense contention that reality is dual—matter 
and mind—becomes somewhat questionable when we realize 
the extent to which these two resemble each other. Both are 
dynamic in their activity, both follow patterns, both have an- 
tecedents and consequences. Neither is reducible to a core of 
being which is not mind nor matter. The most striking dif- 
ference presented to us by the specialized studies of mind and 
matter is awareness, found in mind, and absent from matter.* 
In thought sequences there is self-consciousness which gathers 
unto itself a unity and which sets up for itself purposes toward 


* See Chapter Four for further discussion of characteristics of mind. 
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which further activities are directed. Yet it is highly signt- 
ficant that much of the activity of mind can be described in 
purely mechanistic terms, and the mechanicism of matter 1s 
robbed of no essential when viewed as the perceived activity 
of mind. In fact, we shall discover that it is quite satisfactory 
to think of mind and matter as essentially of the same stuff, 
the difference lying only in the particular portion of the activ- 
ity upon which we choose to concentrate. 

The fact of inter-action between mind and body has always 
generated troubling questions when reality is regarded as dual. 
There is no better exhibition of the fact of this inter-action 
than the results of the study of modern psychology. I smell 
roast beef in a neighbor’s oven. The aroma and a large meas- 
ure of my perception of it are purely physical facts. But the 
perception gives rise to a thought; “I want a sandwich.” In 
response to the thought, I rise from my chair and walk to my 
own refrigerator. Already there has been a dynamic interac- 
tion between mind and matter. A physical fact generated a 
thought, and the thought in turn resulted in a physical action 
designed to do something in response to the thought. I eat 
the sandwich which I did not really need, and I have a sensa- 
tion of “stuffiness.” This physical fact causes me to remember 
that I have resolved not to eat between meals, and I decide to 
eat less at the next meal to compensate for my over-eating. 
And when mealtime comes, this resolve places limitations 
within which the activity of eating is carried out. Not only in 
these simple circumstances, but all about us we see the exhi- 
bited fact of the interaction between mind and body. A board 
of directors meets for two weeks, and thereafter a dozen crews 
of men work for months constructing a new branch of rail- 
road; a football coach takes thought in the last quarter of a 
game, makes a substitution in the lineup, and alters the out- 
come; a scientist struggles through an involved mathematical 
problem, and upon finding the answer, initiates a series of 
tremendous physical events which culminate in the dropping 
of an atom bomb; a small group of selfish men contrive to 
monopolize the bread over a large area of the earth, and a mil- 
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lion children starve to death; there is no fact in human ex- 
perience more omnipresent than that of inter-action between 
mind and body, both on an individual and on a social level. 
But though men have struggled for centuries with this prob- 
lem, and have advanced all types and qualities of solutions, 
there is as yet no adequate answer to the question: “How, if 
mind and body are separate entities, are they able to act caus- 
ally upon one another?” 

But when mind and matter are regarded not as two, but as 
one, there is no problem of interaction. All activity is dynamic, 
energetic. It is this fact upon which we concentrate when we 
call that activity matter. But all activity is also conscious, and 
it is upon this fact that we concentrate when we call activity 
mind. 

Now when we talk about the nature of reality, both the im- 
pressive similarities and the few but significant differences 
between the matter of physics and the thought of psychology 
must be considered. When we define reality we must recognize 
that matter and thought are probably basically the same. The 
extent to which they resemble one another and act upon one 
another renders monism more coherent than dualism. Going 
further, if our definition of the real is to be complete, we must 
also incorporate the points at which matter as studied by the 
physicist and thought as studied by the psychologist diverge. 
That which is real must be a unity within which there are the 
characteristics found in the specialized studies of thought and 
matter. As a consequence, we venture this definition: Reality 
is intelligent, rational, moral, dynamic, energy. Herein we 
have incorporated all that is commonly attributed to matter 
and thought when they have been regarded as separate and 
irreducible kinds of being. 

Some esteemed collegues, who think of reality in essentially 
his manner, insist upon calling this mind. This writer objects 
to that term, not because of what is intended, but because of 
the unnecessary conflicts and debates which arise among those 
who are unable to free themselves of more narrow definitions 
of the term. To recognize that reality is one and not two, that 
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it is not stupid and purposeless but intelligent and creative, 
that it is not amoral but moral, that it is not static but dynamic 
—this is what is required in grasping the concept suggested 
here. The more sophisticated will find it interesting to com- 
pare and contrast this view with Spinoza’s double aspect 
theory, Leibniz’s monadology, the neutral entities of neo-real- 
ism, Whitehead’s actual entities, and personalistic theories of 
Mind. 


D. Evivence or TELEOLOGY 

The word Teleology is a descendent of the Greek word 
telos meaning end, or purpose. Thus the teleological question 
is this: Is there any purpose in the universe? It has been sug- 
gested already that the scientific picture of the development 
from a rendezvous of electrons and protons to a universe in 
which at least one planet is inhabited by thinking, valuing 
beings would be incredible on the basis of mere chance or 
stupid mechanical operation. Within the story of biological 
evolution itself there is tremendous evidence of purpose. The 
theory of natural selection is satisfactory for the science of 
biology. This science is descriptive as are all others. The biol- 
ogist is not concerned with the problem of why the evolution- 
ary picture took the particular course it did take. But the 
philosopher has the troubling habit of asking “why.” To say 
that it “just happens” is to give no answer at all. It is as un- 
satisfactory as to give the same reply when we ask why the 
seasons are as they are, or why there is food enough upon the 
earth to sustain human life, or why we love the people we do 
love. Events that occur according to carefully defined patterns 
usually have explanations in which their purposes can be seen. 
The evidence for purpose becomes especially convincing when, 
as in the case of biological evolution, many developments be- 
gan and persisted long before they took on any relevance to. 
what already existed. Recall at this point the discussion con- 
cerning the long period in which the various parts of the eye 
were developing before they were associated together in a 
single function and before they performed any useful task for : 
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an organism. To explain biological evolution on the basis of 
|}mere chance or on the basis of a rigid mechanism requires 
preconception and credulity to an amazing extent. One writer, 
defending the theory of natural selection as an adequate ex- 
planation, has maintained that if a chimpanzee were allowed 
to peck aimlessly at a typewriter for an infinite amount of 
time he would at last produce the Encyclopedia Britannica. So, 
it is maintained, has been the nature of development from the 
amoeba to thinking man. Chance-variation given an infinite 
amount of time at last resulting in homo sapiens! To actually 
believe either of these contentions is to overlook entirely the fact 
that intelligence must be exercised in each of these activities. To 
write a series of books giving accurate and detailed informa- 
tion about almost every known object and idea in the experi- 
ence of man is a feat of evaluative and critical thought and 
labor which lies entirely outside the province of chance to 
reproduce. No less improbable is the intricate development 
from lowest to highest forms of organic and mental life in 
the absence of the exercise of a directing intelligence. The 
whole theory of biological evolution is rendered incoherent 
unless it is undergirded with an understanding that through 
it all has run a purpose which resides in some sort of creative 
mind. 

The findings in the specialized fields of anthropology, 
chemistry, physics and astronomy sustain the demand for a 
purposivé explanation. Contemporary workable scientific hy- 
potheses render a non-purposive explanation hopelessly in- 
adequate. 

The materialist, facing the imposing evidence for purpose in 
evolutionary development, must do one of three things: 1) 
Close his eyes to the evidence and never again ask the ques- 
tion “Why?” 2) Abandon his materialistic presuppositions. 
3) Attempt to explain purpose as a product of the unthinking 
operation of physical laws. This might well be called the con- 
ention that purpose is unconscious. An excellent example of 
such an attempt is to be found in G. W. Patrick’s Introduction 
o Philosophy. Herein Patrick attempts to explain purpose in 
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development by suggesting that it is not at all an idea held 
in some mind giving shape to development. Rather, the acorn, 
for instance, is as it is and develops as it does because of the 
oak tree which it is to become. He speaks of this as a method 
of approaching the problem of purpose by thinking of it as 


“Pull” rather than “Push.” He means to say that there is noth-, 


ing—mental or otherwise—behind the development of an 
acorn causing it to do what it does and at last develop into 
an oak, Instead, the oak tree which it will become is influen- 
cing the acorn in its development, pw/ling it toward the future 
to which it will belong. This sounds possible until it is recog- 
nized that the following situation prevails: Patrick is suggest- 
ing that an oak tree which does not exist now, and never has 
existed, is influencing an acorn which does exist now. That 
which has no existence, physical or mental, is exerting force 
and determining the development of something which does 
exist in the real world, Thus in attempting to explain purpose 
in the absence of conscious direction there is postulated an 
idea involving more black magic than the most primitive 
animistic religious concepts! Ezther there is a conscious mind 
exercising creative power in the operation and development 
of the universe, or there 1s no purpose in the universe. The 
concept of unconscious purpose is a hopeless incoherency, since 
purpose is an attribute only of consciousness. 

Advocates of a viewpoint wherejn it is argued that there are 
in the universe unconscious processes issuing in the creation 
of values are guilty of exactly this type of incoherence.* The 
dependability, tenacity, and long-term intelligence which are 
characteristic of these processes are strongly suggestive of con- 
sciousness, the only residence of such attributes. 


E. Evipence oF AXIOGENESIS** 


Axiology has to do with a theory of values. Axiogenesis con- 
cerns creation of values. We have just found that development 
within the universe toward goals implies purpose. Purpose, in 


* As illustrative of this school of thought, see the works of Henry Nelson Wieman. 


** The term axiogenesis was first used in Bright i 
auceaa 1 Brightman, POR..See note in that vol- 
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turn, implies an ideal in the mind of the purposer toward 
which development is being directed. It is incoherent to speak 
of a purpose that is directed nowhere in particular. It becomes 
significant, therefore, to inquire concerning whether or not 
the alleged purposes in the universe are moving toward the 
creation of values, and if so, what values. 

Before we embark upon such inquiry we need to be sure 
that we know what we mean by the term value. A value may 
be defined broadly as any object or experience which tends 
to satisfy some innate or acquired desire or need of an indivi- 
dual. There are, of course, many possibilities for conflict be- 
tween innate and acquired needs, and between needs and 
desires, and between needs themselves and desires themselves. 
There is an ever-present need of systematizing the value-claims 
and the activities designed to achieve them. Out of such sys- 
tematizing there arises a group of ideals, which are values 
that ought to be and may be achieved without conflict or con- 
tradiction within the self. 

That the universe does support human endeavor to achieve 
ideals is hardly deniable. By exercising his reason and choos- 
ing the best possible in every circumstance, man may have the 
food, clothing, and shelter necessary to sustain human life, 
the understanding to overcome ignorance and superstition, 
and the faithfulness, honesty, and good will to enrich the 
inner life. When men learn to co-operate with one another 
and with the universe as it is, life is prolonged and made more 
beautiful. When, on the other hand, men wax selfish and 
mean, institute hate for good will, and rebel against the “moral 
order” of the universe, hunger, pestilence, crime, and war 
are the results. The universe does sustain patterns which are 
designed to achieve ideals in human relationships, and does 
destroy mankind when those ideals are despised. It seems 
utterly naive to suppose that this occurs either by accident, or 
by an unevaluating mechanism. 

Further, it may be argued strongly that not only does the 
universe support man in the creation of values, but that the 
universe has taken the initiative in this endeavor, with man 
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himself as one of the highest products of cosmic axiogenesis. 
The clue here lies in an appraisal of the movement of the 
evolution of being, wherein we found evidence for cosmic pur- 
pose. There have been many blind alleys and temporary stag- 
nations in the experimental processes of creation. But at this 
point it seems certain that the over-all picture of development 
has been constantly moving from the inanimate toward the liy- 
ing, from mere living toward sensing, from sensing toward per- 
ceiving, and from perceiving toward willing. Always the move- 
ment, after temporary delays or reversals, has resumed the 
course toward higher and higher psychic levels. The goal of 
creation, as we are able to speculate about it at this point, 
appears to have been the development of personality. A person 
is a being which is self-conscious and which is able to exercise 
a measure of free will in directing its energies toward the 
achievement of more or less clearly defined ideals.* It appears 
that a creative intelligence has been at work through count- 
less ages of astronomical, geological, and biological evolution; 
bringing ever new and higher levels of existence out of those 
which preceded them, moving ever toward the goal—the 
developement of persons. That such beings now exist is an 
empirical fact. Yet if man be only the creature of unconscious 
processes, then the creature is greater than the power which 
gave him being. It is no shallow platitude to say that the mind 
which can measure the universe and understand the processes 
which have made the universe as it is, is of greater value than 
an unthinking material galaxy could possibly be. Value ex- 
perience must be in the very nature of the fundamental reality 
from which all else has come. There is no alchemy whereby 
the unevaluating can be transformed into the evaluating. The 
presence of values and of valuing beings in the universe neces- 
sitates the axiological character of reality. 


F. THe Consequent Nature or Gop 
God is fundamental reality. God is not all contemporary 
existence, but God is the basically real, purposively and ener- 


* See Chapter Four for a more detailed discussion of personality. 
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| getically responsible for all that is, save the free actions of 
the beings he has created. God, understood as the ground- 

j reality of the universe, possesses all the known attributes of 
matter and mind. Even the materialist, in his own way, ad- 
mits this, as indicated previously. God is not a disembodied 
spirit exercising some indefinable kind of power upon a mat- 
ter he somehow created out of nothing. Rather, the very phys- 
ical action of the universe is God in action. The perceptual 
universe as we know it is a part of the activity of God. The 
universe, therefore, is neither unconscious of nor antagonistic 
toward values. Since values are created and sustained energetic- 
ally, the universe is moral. All of God is not the universe, but 
all of the universe is God. Free persons owe their being to 
God. He is the ground of their existence. But the very fact 
of freedom,* incoherence, and error, indicate that the free 
persons whom God created are no longer any functioning part 
of him. Persons may co-operate with God, but are not mere 
deterministic manifestations of God’s nature. 

There will be those who, because of emotional blockages, 
will dislike calling reality by the name of God. Such unfor- 
tunate persons may find it desirable to coin a new term for 
reality, or perhaps be satisfied with the term “reality” itself. 
There is no objection to that so long as it is recognized that 
reality is not stolid, irreducible, stupid matter. Reality, whether 
one calls it “God” or “X,” is intelligent, rational, moral, dy- 
namic, energetic. 

When it is recognized that God is the ground-reality of all 
that is, we need no longer speak of the universe as created by 
something outside itself. In the very nature of the universe 
there is every prerequisite for creativity, and thus we recognize 
that the universe has always been, self-created. 

Our investigation of the nature of reality and of the evi- 

-dences for teleology and axiology, indicates further that God 
is a personal being. We may call God a person because he 
possesses every attribute of personality. That He is self-con- 
scious seems an inescapable conclusion since patterns and pur- 


* See Chapters Two, Five and Nine. 
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poses have been worked out with such persistence and achieve- 
ment. Neither chance nor mechanism as explanations of devel- 
opment within the universe are as adequate as is self-conscious 
activity. Further, if self-conciousness be not in the very warp 
and woof of reality, then we are forced to postulate some 
strange procedures whereby consciousness and the power to 
evaluate emerge from stupid carelessness. That reality—-God— 
exercises a large measure of free will in this self-conscious activ- 
ity is further apparent. The very movement of evolution, prob- 
ing here and experimenting there, constantly moving upward 
toward higher psychic processes, is much more suggestive of 
a great wisdom testing, selecting, rejecting, than it is of a 
rigid mechanism. And the very persistence with which the 
sweep of evolution has ever moved upward attributes more to 
the laws of chance as an explanation than the nature of and 
activity of chance warrant. It is further significant in this con- 
nection that even within the matter of the science of physics 
there is always a certain amount of activity which neither chance 
nor mechanistic laws can explain. Spontaneity is at the very 
heart of the activity of the universe in every moment and 
across the vast measureless stretches of eternity. The universe 
as self-consciousness, acting with free will, is also moving toward 
goals. We have so recently viewed the evidences for teleology 
that repetition at this point would be superfluous. That the 
universe is axiological in nature is evident on the same grounds. 
Now when we discover that God is rational, intelligent, dy- 
namic, moral, energetic, working with long-time purposes 
toward more or less clearly defined goals, we have discovered 
the characteristics of cosmic personality. 

The fact that God has given man being and with depend- 
ability supports man’s effort to achieve values endows God with 
the attributes of Fatherhood. The insight of Jesus was profound 
when he called God “Our Father.” There is no higher con- 
cept of Fatherhood than that of a being who brings into exist- 
ence a creature of his love and who with the greatest of faith- 
fulness and wisdom works continually toward the growth and 
development of that child. 
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The apparent purpose of God in drawing upon himself to 
create free-willing beings other than himself has been achiev- 
d—at least in rudimentary form—in man. But from here 
on, the evolution of personality must be man and God co- 
perating. This view of the evolution of personality is not to 
be confused with the somewhat Pollyana, Spencerian, op- 
imism. Tennyson was probably correct in maintaining that 
‘Through the ages one increasing purpose runs” yet he was 
opelessly unrealistic in adding, “And the thoughts of men are 
idened with the process of the suns.” God’s purposes may 
not have been free from temporary stalemates and false starts. 
So far as the developmental picture of man is concerned, we 
ave not only the fact that God must continue to struggle with 
his own creation, but man, by being the kind of creature he is, 
ossesses the power to thwart the purposes of God through 
the exercise of free will. The hearts of men do not grow bet- 
er each time the earth turns around the sun. Man is not on 
an automatic elevator headed for heaven. What happens to the 
tory of man’s own evolution from this point forward will 


ot be in God's hands alone. 


. PERSONALITY, THE ONE INTRINSIC VALUE 

The discussion of this topic requires further definition. An 
mmediate value is an experience which is temporary and 
hich is signifiicant for the moment only. An instrumental 
alue is an experience which can be said to be valuable be- 
ause it is a producer of other values and may or may not be 
mmediate or intrinsic. An intrinsic value is an experience 
hich is worth having for its own sake alone, and which need 
ot produce anything else to be called valuable. Most, if not 
ll, intrinsic values are also instrumental in function. A unt- 
ersal value is an experience which may be profitable for all 
ersons.* 

We have found that reality is a personal being whom we 
all God. God as the source and the sustainer of all being is 
he highest value of all existence. His creation is instrumental 


* See Chapter Nine. 
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to his own value experience. God has been at work through- 
out the ages creating and sustaining values. Those which have 
preceded and which are indispensable in the maintenance 
of personality of creatures are instrumental values. It has been 
seen that the high value toward which God has been striving 
is the existence of other free persons. Free persons, then, appear 
to constitute intrinsic values in the experience of God. Any 
act, any intent, any purpose, in which one deals with other 
persons as only means to selfish ends is in reality a blas- 
phemy of the intrinsic value-experience of God. He who de- 
spises and tramples upon personality runs counter to the 
creative processes of the universe giving being and dignity to 
persons. 

All things in the physical universe, all thoughts resident in 
the mind, and all attributes of character such as love, courage, 
fidelity, self-control, if valuable at all, are values because of 
what they may add to personality. Personality is the residence 
of all value-experience. Rocks, streetcars, raspberry pies, dic- 
tionaries—these and all other things lack value-experience. 
Value claims are attached to things because of the extent to 
which they contribute to value-experience within persons. 

Since not one or two personalities, but all personalities, 
have being as the result of God’s creative activity, exclusive 
values are always inferior to universal values. That which serves 
one or two persons may, indeed, be contradictory to that which 
serves all persons. Therefore he who follows an egocentric 
course in the name of personal well-being is not coherent with 
the activity of God. God is at work creating a community of 
persons. The personality is made whole not in seclusion, but 
in community. The secluded personality is a sick personality. 


H. CHaprer SUMMARY 

The chapter began with a facing of the most influential — 
arguments against the existence of God. The most powerful 
of these turned out to be the materialistic-mechanistic position 
in which it is contended that all events originally attributed | 
to intervention of a divine being can now be explained by 
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the function of causal law. However, such an explanation 
breaks down when it is realized that allusion to causal law is 
really no answer to the problem of why things happen as they 
do, but only a description of the sequence. Causal law is only 
an abstraction from our observation of the way things happen. 
It stands itself in need of a causal explanation. In examining 

e nature of reality it was found that matter and thought 
esemble one another, act very much like one another, and 
act upon one another. Ultimately, it was seen that matter and 
hought are not two but one. Reality possesses within its nature 
all the attributes popularly granted to both matter and thought. 
eality was defined as intelligent, rational, moral, dynamic 
energy. Reality was also found to be teleological and axiolog- 
ical in nature. Reality, understood as the ground-source of all 
hat is, we have called God, and have recognized that God 
is not unconscious purpose, but a personality. 

Personality as the goal of God’s creative processes has been 
chieved in a rudimentary form in man. Hereafter man may 
r may not choose to co-operate with God in the evolution 
£ personality. 

Since God himself is personal, since God’s ideal seems to 
e the creation of personality, and since personality is the seat 
of all values, personality is the one truly intrinsic value. The 
erson is made whole not in seclusion but in community. 


é 


Review Questions for Chapter Six 


1. What reply would you make to the person who says, “everybody 
knows there is a God so why discuss it at such length?” 

2. How would you answer the person who contends that modern scien- 
tific studies have proved conclusively that a personal God could not 
exist? 

3. Describe in your own words the characteristics of matter as the 

modern physicist would speak of it. 

4, What is thought? 

5. How do matter and thought, as studied by physics and psychology 

resemble and differ from one another? 
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. What does the materialist mean when he says that all qualitativ 


. Why does the author maintain that reality must be defined so as t 
. How does the author define reality? How would you alter this def- 


. Define the term teleology. 

. Discuss in your own words the evidences that reality is teleological. 
. Why is the concept “unconscious purpose” held to be inadequate? 

. Define the term axiology. 

. Discuss in your own words evidences that reality is axiological. 

. Define the term value, and show how ideals are built up through 


. Define the term personality as used in this chapter. 
. Summarize the evidences that God is a person. 
. Discuss the necessity of co-operation between man and God for the 


. Evaluate the contention that personality is the one real intrinsic 


. Why does the author maintain that the egocentric personality is sick?’ 
. Having viewed the arguments for and against the existence of God, 
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change can be reduced to quantitative change? Criticize this posi+ 
tion. 


include all the known characteristics of matter and thought? 


inition? 


value judgments, 


further evolution of personality. 


value. 


which do you consider the more coherent? 


= 
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Chapter Seven 


GOOD-AND-EVIL: THE PARADOX OF 
THE UNIVERSE 


A WAC sergeant, friend of the family, wrote from a South 
cific Island in the spring of 1945 a simple but moving ac- 
unt of an inward struggle growing out of an experience 
ich had torn across her emotions and jarred her religious 
liefs. While stationed on the island she had met and acquired 
deep appreciation for a young major in the Air Force. They 
ay have been in love, they may have been “good friends.” 
ho knows for sure the exact point where friendships blos- 
into love? Perhaps this is a question which they them- 
ves were trying to settle. They did see much of one another, 
d the young lady, whom for the sake of convenience we can 
1 Mary, came to regard the young major as one of the finest 
rsons she had ever known. Indeed, this appears to have been 
e opinion of all who knew him. And somehow in the un- 
ainties and peculiar intimacies which characterize the as- 
iation of service men and women in combat areas, there 
often a deeper and more penetrating insight concerning in- 
idual virtues and shortcomings. 

ne day Mary watched the young major take off on what 
s intended to be a routine flight with no particular danger 
combat involved. No one ever knew exactly what happened. 
e plane began to rise from the field in the usual manner 
t suddenly went out of control and dropped into a lake a 
w hundred yards away. It was midnight when the grappling 
oks finally found the young major’s battered body. 

They had a military burial in the little army cemetery on 
> hill. The entire personnel of the post gathered with bared 
ads and damp eyes while the chaplain read the rites. Because 
their especially close friendship, Mary was asked to rep- 


ent the family of the young major at the burial service. aie 
1] 
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chaplain probably did the best he could but he did not answe 
the questions that continued to force their way into Mary 
thinking. She had been reared in a Christian family and h 
learned that the universe is controlled and directed by a Go: 
who is creator and preserver of values and whose relatior 
ship to them is as a Father to his children. Why then, sh 
continued to ask herself, could God be so blind to the value 
in the life of the young major as to cause or allow this tragedy) 
The chaplain’s repeated “The Lord giveth, the Lord taket 
away,” far from answering the questions, only emphasize 
them. 

Mary’s experience is not unlike that which sooner or late 
happens to most people. There is evidence in the universe the 
God is working out eternal purposes, chief among which : 
the creation of personality as the highest value. There is ev’ 
dence that God is good and that the laws which he has set int 
operation operate for the expansion of personality. There a 
the suggestive parables of Jesus in which God is representer 
as a shepherd seeking out the last lost sheep. Upon such e 
periences do we build our concepts of God. But sooner or lat 
there comes an experience which seems to suggest that th 
physical laws which God has set in operation are not oni 
sustainers of value, but destroyers. And it would appear th 
God himself has forgotten the value which he has createé 
and in deference to a divine caprice has set out upon a patl 
way of destruction. 

Not only is this suggested by the death of individuals wher 
in a large measure the responsibility can be placed upos 
human failure in co-operating with natural law, but it is mad: 
more pressing by the terrible reality of events which insurance 
policies call “acts of God.” Earthquakes, hurricanes, floods 
tidal waves, serve to illustrate evils over which man has no 
control. So far as is known, many internal conditions such a 
feeblemindedness, cancer, and heart disease are unavoidabli 
by an act of human will. The fact that both are to be founc 
in human experience and that both arise out of activities fo: 
which it appears God is responsible raises real questions abou 
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he power and character of God. If he is all-wise, all-loving, 
nd all-powerful, why does the universe which he creates de- 
troy value and bring suffering to the virtuous? 

For the sake of clarity in study and discussion it is well to 
ote that man experiences two distinct types of evil. One type 
ay be called moral evil. Under this classification would be 
cluded all the suffering and distortion of mind which man 
rings upon himself through an unwise use of his own free 
ill. It is moral evil in that man through rational choices may 
void it, and therefore may be held morally responsible for it. 
ince God is a creator of personalities, one of the principal 
ttributes of which is the power to make free choices, it is 
nly to be expected that God will respect the personalities 
hom he has created and will not impose upon them his 
wn will. God may be expected to use every means possible 
persuade free-willing persons to adopt a pattern of behavior 
at will be most conducive to their own good. Such would be 
e action of a loving father. But whenever God would aban- 
on persuasion and impose his will arbitrarily upon the minds 
f persons, he would have abandoned his purpose of creating 
community of individuals who are virtuous by choice. Under 
ch a condition this would cease to be a world of persons 
d become something of a Punch and Judy show. The choice 
between a world of complete harmony resulting from a 
echanistic manipulation by divine will, and a world in which 
ere are positive moral choices, but also corresponding moral 
ilures. Mistakes are a part of the price that must be paid 
imperfect creatures learn to live morally. Since there is 
uch evidence that God has been eternally doing all that it 
possible for him to do in persuading free persons to accept 
is will voluntarily, he is not to be held responsible for the 
ils in the world which man has created through lack of 
isdom and virtue. At a later point it will be necessary for 
s to face the problem of moral evil in some detail. 
But there is the other type of evil in the universe for which 
an cannot be held morally responsible. Through no act of 
is own could man have caused or avoided such events as 
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listed above. They are natural in that they occur because thi 
universe is the kind of place it is, and because the creatin 
power responsible for it made it that way. It does not solv 
the problem simply to maintain that God does not choose the 
these things should happen. Whether he actually sets out t 
cause them, or whether he merely permits them in the univers: 
under his control, he seems responsible. Hence, the probler 
of natural evil is one which raises some serious questions cor 
cerning the rationality and the moral goodness of the powe 
responsible for it. 


A. SoME ProposEp ANSWERS 

1) The problem of evil in a good universe is not a nev 
one. Perhaps best known to us of the ancient treatises on tha 
subject is the book of Job in the Old Testament. The write 
of this work seems concerned not only with the question, “Wh. 
natural evil?”, but also, “How will a righteous man respon 
to such evil?” Exact dating of this book is difficult, but goo: 
scholarship places a major portion of it in the early post-exili 
period, which would be soon after 538 B. C. 

2) In other parts of the Orient this problem has been none 
theless troubling, and we find reference to it in many of thi 
religions and philosophies. A large portion of this thought he 
been similar to one of the answers given in Job, i.e., ths 
natural evil is caused by the gods as punishment for the ev 
conduct of man. Confucianism, Mohism, Buddhism, and Tac 
ism all agree at various points on such a view. A somewhe 
different shade of emphasis to the effect that such distinctior 
between good and evil are purely human, and meaninglez 
to ultimate reality, has sometimes been stressed by Buddhis 
Taoism, and Neo-Confucianism. 

3) Certainly the Greek philosophers did not overlook th: 
problem. For Plato, the answer lay in the fact that it we 
necessary for Reason and Goodness to contend constant] 
against disorder and irrationality. This was true, he believec 
not only within the individual, but throughout the universs 
The very raw material out of which the universe was fashione 
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was formless and shapeless and antithetical to reason. It is 
to be expected, therefore, that at best a measure of irrationality 
would remain even in a universe fashioned according to the 
Idea of Goodness. In Laws and Timaeus Plato deals further but 
briefly with this problem, without ever arriving at an answer 
which appeared wholly satisfactory to himself. 


4) Epictetus (first century) the slave and Marcus Aurelius 
the Emperor (121-180)—both stoics—began with an assump- 
tion of the fundamental goodness of the gods and of the uni- 
verse for which they were responsible. It followed, they be- 
lieved, that either natural evil was unreal, or that it was neces- 
sary to the operation of a good universe. All of man’s ex- 
erience was ordered by a benevolent predestination. Events 
which might bring temporary discomfort were purely relative 
to the good whole to which they belonged. They were neces- 
sary to the proper emphasis of the gayer and brighter areas 
of life, just as the darker shades make their contribution in 
accenting the vivid colors of a tapestry. The wise reaction to 
atural evil, then, was to bear it without complaint, bitterness, 
r misgiving. 

5) There is little or no record of the views of Jesus on this 
ubject. It is rather clear that he rejected the idea of natural 
vil being a means of punishing the unjust." Further, we know 
e regarded God as a father who loves his children and who 
ould ‘choose only with his children’s well-being in mind. But 
just how he would deal with the question of natural evil is a 
atter about which we can only speculate. 

6) Since the teachings of Paul* made their impact upon the 
inds of his readers, Christians have traditionally leaned to- 
ard the Stoic position, embracing especially the “tapestry 
heory.” Christian thought has tended also to emphasize the 
edagogical aspects of natural evil, together with the moral 
xercise it provides. One of the most capable contemporary 
heologians who reiterates this position is Albert C. Knudson. 
e heart of his solution lies in the contention that there is 


1. See Matt. 5:45 and John, 9:2-3. 
2. See Romans, 8:28-39; Romans, 5:3-5. 
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no such thing as surd* evil. A belief that some of the events 
for which God is responsible never produces any good but only; 
evil, arises out of man’s demands for immediate understand- 
ing. We know by experience that many events which appear 
to us to be totally negative have been ultimately recognized as 
instrumental to some great good. It is impossible, for instance, 
to convince a small child that there is anything good about an 
appendectomy. He sees only his immediate experience. The 
separation from his parents, the terrifying experience of takin 
an anaesthetic, the subsequent pain and nausea, the week 
spent in unfamiliar surroundings, the forced inactivity—these 
for him mean only evil. It is not until later years that he is 
able to understand that the suffering through which he passed 
was necessary for the saving of his life, and therefore good 
rather than evil. So it is, according to this viewpoint, with the 
entire problem of natural evil. It is literally true that all things 
work together for good for those who love God. Those events 
which seem to man to be thoroughly destructive of good are, 
in the broad perspective in which God is able to view them, 
instrumental to the creation of good which far outweighs the 
temporary evil. Feeblemindedness, for instance, has stimulated! 
much research into the nature and functioning of the human: 
mind to the end that many minds otherwise hopelessly diseased | 
have been cured and made whole. The suffering brought oni 
through cancer has given occasion for wide medical research 
out of which has come insight concerning the total function-- 
ing of the human body and the healing of many diseases. Ad-- 
ditionally, all types of human sufferings have given rise to 
greater compassion on the part of man for his fellows and| 
have thus been the occasion of the growth of character, both, 
for the sufferer and for those who have sought to relieve suf-- 
fering. Hurricanes, droughts, floods, earthquakes, etc., have: 
made men more completely aware of their own limitations; 
and have tended further to draw them together in greater’ 
mutual compassion and dependence. 


“Surd evil is a term for all the suffering over and above that necessary for the : 
production of some good. \ 


{ 


' 
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From this point of view, then, it is held that in reality there 
is no evil which occurs as a result either of God’s decision, 
or of his neglect, nor of his inability to prevent it. Alleged 
evils are tools which God is using in the shaping of character. 
t is in facing suffering, disappointments, and inabilities, that 
an develops his powers of resistance. Personality grows not 
hrough freedom from difficulty, but through facing up to 
ificulty and overcoming it. The total picture of man’s ex- 
erience may be best represented by a beautiful tapestry. The 
right colors are the most striking in their beauty, but the 
ark colors serve to accentuate and to give body to the brighter 
ues. It takes both the dark and the bright colors to make a 
eautiful tapestry. So it is with life. The completion of good- 
ess of life comes only in the total picture of joys and sorrows 
n interaction. Behind it all is the guiding hand of a wise and 
ood God. A number of philosophers in nearly every period 
f the Christian era have tended to agree with this somewhat 
raditional solution. Illustrative of such men were George 
erkeley (1685-1753), Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), Johann 
ottlieb Fichte (1762-1815) and many others of lesser sig- 
ificance. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716) followed in 
is own way this general position, adding a definite stress on 
e contention that the present world, with all its natural evil 
nd inequality is absolutely the “best possible world” God 
ould construct out of finite materials. 

7) Not all Christians have agreed with the rather orthodox 
osition, however. Edgar Shefheld Brightman, a philosopher 
ith a large following in theological circles, has set forth one 
f the more recent dissenting opinions. He agrees that the 
reat weight of the evidence indicates that God is good. God 
s busy creating and sustaining values in so far as he is able. 
onsideration of the teleological question indicates further that 
od is not lacking in wisdom. An inconceivably great intell1- 
ence was a necessary prerequisite for the purposeful sweep 

geological and biological evolutionary processes. Since God 
as kept steadily at the work of creating and operating a uni- 
erse and of erecting and maintaining values within it, we 
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can believe that he is a coherent personality. Thus far, there iss 
agreement with the Knudsonian view; God is a coherent per- 
sonality, possessing absolute wisdom, and absolute goodness. 
But the facts indicate that God is not always able to achieve: 
results which are thoroughly consistent with his wisdom and 
his goodness. The fact that better methods and better resultss 
are conceivable even by the finite human mind indicates thatt 
God must be limited in power. Only thus can we explain why, 
there is some kind of difference between the best conceivables 
and the best possible. | 
It is to be understood that the limitation which God facesy 
is himself. It is no power lying outside himself and opposingy 
him. Dr. Brightman contends that within the unity of anyj 
mind there are three recognizable factors. These are never sepa-+ 
rable in function. The fact that we talk about them one at ay 
time is not to be construed as indicating that there are three 
separable parts within the mind. These Three factors existt 
and operate in complete interdependence. They are: 1) they 
rational laws of thought, according to which all minds¥ 
must proceed or be irrational; 2) the will, by which the mind} 
commits itself in free choice to a given course of action; 3) the} 
brute fact—the fact that the mind is as it is and cannot be} 
different than what it is. The limitation within any mind] 
may center around any one or all three of these factors. The> 
mind for instance, may be irrational, and therefore not operat- 
ing according to the laws of rational thought. Again, the willl 
may be evil, with the mind purposely choosing lesser values} 
in preference to greater ones. Or the mind may be thoroughly? 
rational thoroughly moral, but limited by the fact that it isd 
not something other than it is. This latter condition, according: 
to Dr. Brightman, is the nature of the limitation within God. } 
This limitation which God finds in himself Dr. Brightman 
calls the Given. | 
This, then, is the nature of God’s limitation: He is perfectly 
wise, exercising a perfectly moral will to achieve his eternal! 
purposiveness. But because he is as he is and cannot alter 4 
himself, it is sometimes necessary for him to use for the achieve. | 


ij 
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ment of good ends, means which he might desire to improve. 
Consequently, some evil which God does not will but which 
he cannot prevent is constantly brought to pass in the achieve- 
ment of good. This evil is not good and never itself produces 
any good. However, God is never satisfied with imperfection, 
and he never ceases to struggle with the problem until he has 
so altered the evil as to turn it into good or to use it in a novel 
way in co-operation with true good. 


8) In company with some Orientals, some of the stoics and 
certain aspects of traditional Christian thought, others thinkers 
have denied the reality of natural evil. Persons with views 
otherwise as diverse as those of Euclid (a follower of Socrates), 
Benedict Spinoza (1632-1677) and modern Christian Scientists 
have agreed on this point. In most such cases the ground for 
the position is the contention that all that exists is somehow 
a part of a perfect God, and that the belief in the existence 
of natural evil is a logical impossibility. 


9) From time to time a few persons of more pessimistic 
outlook have contended that the presence of natural evil dis- 
proves the thesis that there is a good God responsible for the 
universe. They have contended on such basis that either there 
is no cosmic being at all, or, if there is, his unwillingness or 
inability to eliminate natural evil render him unworthy of 
worship. 


10) Still a further answer has been proposed. Perhaps, it is 
said, a benevolent, powerful, and wise being was originally 
responsible for the universe. But moral evil and social evil un- 
checked, and natural evil destroying the work of the Creator, 
both seem to indicate that he is not in control of affairs now; 
at least not all the time. Perhaps on rare occasions he inter- 
feres in physical laws and human affairs, but for the most part 
he remains aloof from his creation. 


B. Is SoLutIon PossIBLE? 
It is not surprising that a minimum of twenty-five centuries 
of speculation upon the paradox of cosmic good and evil has 
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brought no wholly satisfactory answer. There are some special} 
difficulties associated with such a problem. | 

1) Our lives here are too short to permit sufficient perspec: 
tive upon events which appear to us to be wholly negative. It 
is necessary therefore for us to render judgments based upo 
insufficient data using ends which are relatively immediate as9 
the criteria. 

2) Not only are we limited in time, but also in our abilit 
to grasp the inter-relationships of events. A young man o 
great capacity by the name of Franklin Delano Roosevelt was) 
stricken with infantile paralysis. A natural evil, certainly. Yet 
was it, really? One would suppose that such a plight woul 
end abruptly a promising political career. But instead of sur- 
rendering to misfortune Roosevelt responded with multiplied! 
activity and determination. Eventually he was elected Presi-} 
dent of the United States when America was at the low poin 
of economic depression. Through repeated crises, he led the: 
nation, and at last became something of a symbol of freedom 
as the world struggled against tyranny. Would Roosevelt havea) 
been elected President had he not suffered paralysis? Would) 
the depression have been longer and more costly? Would 
America have been in the War? Would Hitler and Mussolini 
have been defeated? Would many millions of dollars for hos- 
pital equipment and treatment of other polio victims have 
been raised ? 


| 
| 


election of the same man to the Presidency the first step) 
toward an American dynasty? Would a party deeply en- 
trenched for so long in the highest legislative and executive} 
offices have continued to serve the best interests of the nation|} 
and of the world? Who can answer questions such as these?’ 
Whose wisdom is profound enough to grasp the delicately} 
complex inter-relationship of such events? We can but specu- | 
late, in the knowledge that our best possible answers can be: 
accorded but low probability. | 


3) When our speculation is based on an assumption of the | 
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/existence and consequent responsibility of God, we are called 
upon to pass judgment upon his morality. This writer feels 
ill-equipped for so grave a responsibility. Is the three-year old 
child wise enough to pass moral judgment upon his father? 
To be sure, we are able to say that over the long period of 
time the activity of God has brought us much good. Since we 
‘face temporal and intellectual limitations which prevent us 
from being sure he has brought us any surd evil, wherein are 
we able to pass adverse moral judgment? Or what is the logic 
'whereby we feel compelled to seek an explanation which 
protects God’s character? Who can be sure that the problem is 
not in man’s ability to make such judgments rather than in the 
nature of the universe? 


4) The laws of suffering and death may be laws of logical 
necessity. The fact that we regret such necessity does not render 
such necessity evil. Perhaps only through suffering and death 
could even a God of absolute goodness and power create and 
sustain value. It seems unlikely that the logical laws by which 
any mind must work are amenable to the will of any mind. 
Surely the law of non-contradiction is of this nature. If God 
believed that the same entity is both A and non-A at the same 
time and in the sense, would that make it so? —Or would God 
simply be in error? Could even he alter or repeal the law of 
non-contradiction ? 


Now who is to say that the laws of suffering and death are 
not of this nature? Certainly the creation and preservation of 
a universe of persons must follow some laws of inviolable logic. 
Since we do not actually have the slightest conception of how 
a universal community could be created or sustained, we are 
hardly in position to speak with authority concerning the 
logical necessities of such activity. 

Because we can neither assert nor deny that what we regard 
as surd evil is really necessary, we are rendered further unable 
to solve the problem, or to be sure there is one besides our 
personal limitations! 


One may well ask when faced with the limitations within 
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which we must speculate, why do we not give up the effort 
and leave the question entirely out of our philosophy of life? 
The answer is simple and adequate: Life will not let us forget 
it! Our lives are lived in the struggle against what appears to 
us to be natural evil. When a hurricane destroys a cathedral, 
or a feebleminded child is born, or a loved one dies of cancer, 
we need something more than a void in our understanding. 
Thus we find ourselves in a dilemma concerning the cosmic 
paradox: We know we cannot solve the problem, yet we must 
try to solve it. We know our answers will be inadequate and 
incomplete. Yet an incomplete answer is superior to complete 
mystery. And though we must recognize the inadequacy of 
our reason to solve such problems, we still have every cause 
to trust our reason in so far as reason is able to go. We can and 
must construct some tentative hypotheses which utilize the 
best efforts of our reason. 


C. Some HyporHEsEs CONCERNING THE PARADOX 


Any acceptable hypothesis must give ample consideration 
to the facts of experience. Thus any proposed solution to our 
problems must face squarely our experience of events which 
for our purposes are good, and events which for our purposes 
are evil. Any attempt to dismiss the problem by trying to be- 
lieve that events we call evil do not really occur is hopelessly 
unrealistic. When any cultists “talk glibly about evil being 
‘illusory appearance’ or mere negation or absence of good they 
are indulging in vain babblings, in a word-play which is im- 
pertinent in the face of intense suffering, geniuine sorrow or 
unmerited catastrophe.” ® 


On the other hand it is equally short-sighted to so concen- 
trate on the fact of evil as to lose sight of the much more im- 
portant and more numerous goods. In the absence of a bene- 
volent mind, the problem of good arises as one far more dif- 
ficult than is the problem of evil in addition to benevolence. 
Our problem is that of good-and-evil. 


3. Leighton, MAC, 532. 
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A further suggestion that must be rejected is the ancient 
elief that natural evil is punishment for man’s wrong-doing. 
If we are to have any facts upon which to base such a theory 
ve must suppose that God judges good and evil on essentially 
the same basis we do. Indeed, if this were not true, divine 
unishment would be immoral. Now the facts indicate that 
any of the virtuous suffer terribly from natural evil, and 
any of the persons who are morally evil do not receive 
uch treatment. These considerations alone are sufficient to 
show the inadequacies of such proposals. 


To try to solve this problem by contending that God is all 
and that evil is therefore ultimately impossible contributes no 
solution. Instead it poses an additional problem of just how the 
contradictions of good and evil can be harmonized in the ab- 
solute so that a unity instead of a chaos is the result. To con- 
tend that chaos is the ultimate answer is denied by both 
common sense and science. Unity, harmony, symmetry are 
the characteristics evidenced again and again on every hand. 


As we attempt to build a positive hypothesis we doubtless 
shall profit by striving to think in the more sweeping per- 
spectives advocated by many Orientials. Impatient concern 
about petty and immediate ends suggests immaturity and lack 
of wisdom. To demand that the forces of the universe be har- 
nessed to our individual ambitions is philosophically as well 
as morally unbecoming. While for many purposes we would 
not want to commit ourselves to the philosophy of John Bur- 
rough’s poem, “Waiting,” we might well be better equipped 
for the problem at hand if we could develop such patience: 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst Time or Fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my. haste, I make delays, 

For what avails this eager pace? 

I stand amid the eternal ways, 

And what is mine shall know my face, 
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Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 

I wait with joy the coming years; 

My heart shall reap where it hath sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder heights; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delights. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 

The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


To be able to think beyond the present moment—even beyond 
our own individuality—and attempt to see the events of our 
lives in their rightful proportion is both more realistic and 
more productive of serene adjustment. 

It should be noted also that there does not seem to be suf- 
ficient cause to abandon our thesis that the universe is pro- 
duced and sustained by a rational and moral person. Alter- 
natives make no contribution to the problem at hand and are 
hopelessly inferior as answers to the considerations which give 
rise to rational belief in God. 


Now going a step further, it can hardly be denied that some 
suffering, disappointment, and hardship, far from being evil, 
are instrumental in the development of human character. Per- 
sonality grows not by deliverance from all hardships, but by 
meeting and over-coming them. So far as our limitations will 
permit us to see, it does appear that there is natural evil over 
and above that which is productive of any good. Yet we have 
already recognized our inability to assert dogmatically that this 
is true, If for a moment we assume this to be factual, several 
possibilities present themselves: 
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1) Some older thinkers could be correct in asserting that 
an is a positive principle of evil at work in the universe, as 
well as a positive principle of good. Such a position, would, of 
course, be incoherent with what this author has regarded as 
the most adequate theory of the universe. 


2) A further possibility within the framework of a dualistic 
metaphysics is the view that the material out of which God 
constructed the universe is other than and inferior to himself. 
In such an interpretation, God struggles with the limitations 
placed upon him by the irrationality in the raw material with 
which he works. This view is no stronger than the previous 
one if our understanding of reality be correct. 


3) The third possibility when one assumes the existence of 
surd evil is that God faces serious internal limitations. Of all 
efforts to state such a view, Brightman’s theory of the Finite 
God is much stronger. The question really hinges around the 
reality of surd evil. For such a problem man lacks sufficient 
grasp and data. 


Whatever the answers to questions such as those above, 
however, there is much evidence, empirical and speculative, 
indicating that God is not satisfied with unfinished issues; that 
he has been eternally bringing the more nearly perfect out of 
the more limited; that human personality 1s an intrinsic value 
in the experience of God; that therefore our suffering and sor- 
row are his suffering and sorrow. On such grounds we may be 
sure that in all problems growing out of what we regard as 
natural evil God 1s a fellow-worker. 


I know not what the Future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 
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And so beside the Silent Sea 

I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


And Thou, O Lord! By whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 
Forgive me if too close I lean 


My human heart on Thee!* 


It seems highly probable that without sufficient cause weg 
project upon the personality of God our own impotence in they 
face of death. If so, we are thus complexifying the problem} 
needlessly. Actually, there is no reason why the necessity off 
death should be an insoluble problem for the Power who is¥ 
the sourse of life. In him has ever been the principle by which} 
life is differentiated from death. There is no ground for our ex-4 
istence other than the creativity of his love. Therefore, whether# 
human death be an obscure element in a vast and completely) 
coherent design, or whether it be truly a givenness against] 
which God himself must struggle, despair does not follow) 
logically. A problem once successfully solved can be solved! 
again. So long as the creative universe whom we call God ex-- 
ists there is ground for hope in the perpetuation of the in-4 
dividual personality, even beyond death. 

Such insights as these will not answer all the questions nor’ 
lighten all the heaviness in times such as those reported by’ 
Mary, our WAC sergeant in the South Pacific. But they will 
assist in mobilizing the resources by which we bear such ex-: 
periences and emerge whole persons. And such understandings 
as these will be of great value as we try to mold a philosophy 
of life which is sufficiently comprehensive to permit us to see 
our personal sufferings against a background of eternal good- 
ness. 


4. John Greenleaf Whittier. ““The Eternal Goodness” (excerpt). 
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D. CHapTer SUMMARY 

The previous chapter turned up evidence to indicate that 
the universe does create and sustain values. So, we said, 
the power responsible for the universe must be good. Actually, 
however, that was only part of the story. It appears that the 
universe also destroys values and is responsible for suffering, 
failure, and death. Thus we find ourselves confronted with the 
problem: How shall we understand the paradox of a universe 
at once responsible for both good and evil? 

As a first step we reviewed some proposed answers which 
have had varying degrees of acceptance. We called attention 
to suggestions from Oriental religion and philosophy; from 
the Bible, both Old and New Testaments; from Greek and 
Roman philosophy; from representative modern philosophers; 
from traditional Christian theology; and from a theory of 
a finite God. 

At the conclusion of this survey we faced the question of 
whether man is able to render an adequate answer to the 
\problem of good-and-evil. It was found that we face some 
serious limitations in time, wisdom, ability to pass moral judg- 
jment upon divine action, and comprehension sufficient to grasp 
the logical necessities for sustaining a universe of persons. 

As a positive approach it was found that, whatever the an- 
swer, it doubtless would require more patience and long-term 
perspective than most of us now possess. Our immediate goals 
and interests concern us too much. It was acknowledged that 
some human suffering and hardship are occasions for the devel- 
opment of greater personality. The essential question at this 
point centers around the reality of surd evil. If we assume the 
xistence of surd evil, then several possibilities are present. Three 
f£ these were discussed briefly. 

Whatever the answer to some of the questions for which 
ur data and capacity may be inadequate, there is much evi- 
dence that our lives are lived against a background of eternal 
oodness. To understand this is probably all that we can 
chieve, and perhaps is more essential to an adequate philos- 
phy of life than are patent answers for specific experiences. 
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Review Questions for Chapter Seven 


1. State in your own words the problem of good-and-evil. 
2. What, in the experience of man, is the difference between moral | 
evil and natural evil? 
3, Why is it impossible to hold God responsible for war, social in- | 
justice, etc.? 
4. If God made man, and man is able to be evil, God is responsible: 
for man’s ability to be evil. Is this fact a reflection upon God’s || 
moral character? Explain. | 
5. Restudy the proposed answers to the problem of good and evil. Now '} 
make a list of the proposals which you believe are the most reason- + 
able, and another list of those you consider the weakest. 
6. In what important ways does Brightman’s theory of a finite God |} 
differ from the traditional Christian position on the problem off 
good-and-evil? | 
7. Mention some special difficulties which man faces as he seeks to) 
find answers for problems such as these. Can you think of any jj 
not listed by the author? | 
8. If it is probably impossible for man to find a wholly satisfactory / 
answer for such problem as this one, why do we continue to seek: 
to do so? 
9, Summarize in your own words the views considered most essential |i] 
by the author of this book. | 
10. Enumerate some experiences in your own life which you-thoughti 
were detrimental to you, but which later were found to be instru. 4 
mental in the production of greater good for you and/or others. 
11. What assurance have we that our sorrows and sufferings are “Castij 
against a background of eternal goodness?” | 
12. Do you find in Matt. 10:26-31 any suggestions concerning Jesus’ 
ideas on this problem? 
13. Do you believe there is surd evil in the universe? 
14. Having now studied to some extent the problems of good-and-evil,|} 
how would you counsel with Mary, our WAC sergeant? : 


Directions for Further Reading 
Aurelius, Meditations, especially Books II, III, V. 
Bakewell (ed.) SAP, excerpts from Plato’s Timaeus, 160f. 
Bell, SIC, Chapter V. 
Brightman, POR, Chapters VIII-X. 
Frank, GWU, Part Two, Chapters IT and IV. 
Hocking, PTP, 486-498. 
Kepler (ed.) CRT, Part IV, 215-275, 
Knudson, DG, Chapter IX, 
Leighton, MAC, 524-535. 
Moore, PEW, see “Evil” in index. 
Smith (ed.) PST, excerpts from Epictetus, 629-636. 


Chapter Eight 


| ON KNOWING GOD 


| Spinoza has been called “the God-intoxicated man.” By 
contrast, perhaps, the average person of twentieth century 
estern culture could be aptly described as “the God-oblivious 
an.” Though such matters are difficult to understand and 
udge, there is certainly reason to venture the belief that the 
atio of persons who even make a minimum effort to know 
od is declining constantly. Yet if the very laws within whose 
imitations we live are active expressions of the purposes and 
ove of an infinite Person, our unconcern over the problem of 
elating ourselves directly to him constitutes a folly of incon- 
eivable proportions. Confronted with facts which point with 
easonable probability to the existence of God the philosopher 
ertainly can ill-afford to disregard the further possibility that 
an may communicate with the cosmic personality. 

In this question as in most others, the philosopher is con- 
ronted with that range from impressive agreement to com- 
lete contradiction. In every generation many careful and 
sponsible thinkers have reported having had personally some 
rt of experience with God. On the other hand, even many 
ho accept a reasonable probability of God’s existence, and 
ho have searched diligently, deny that their search has ever 
een successful. What can be regarded as a true hypothesis 
oncerning the finding of God? The fairest and most fruitful 
pproach is to begin by evaluating the claims of those who 
llege they have known God. One could hardly expect to have 
satisfactory view of the alleged experience if he heard only 
e case of the opposition. To do this would be analagous to 
tempting to evaluate the astronomy of Copernicus on the 
asis of the opinions of the scientists of the Middle Ages. 


As we approach the possibility of knowing God it is ee 
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portant to note that our data and even perhaps our own rela- |} 
tionship to the data must of necessity undergo a change. When. 
we were discussing the inferences arising out of experience and 
pointing toward God’s existence, we were dealing with ma- |} 
terial in which emotional experience played no part. But when 
we move on to the question of knowing God, we are in the} 
area of personal relationships, in which emotion is inescapably | 
present. It is so in our experiences with all persons. 

To recognize that the finding of God must involve emotion; 
does not commit us to a form and degree of emotion from} 
which reasonable controls are eliminated, however. All of life’s i 
important experiences are emotionalized. When we remember 
that emotion is a response to effects upon our values, it is ap-+ 
parent that it could not be otherwise. Emotion is no enemy'} 
of truth. Emotion under the control of reason often makes’ 
the difference between the possession and lack of sufficient: 
perseverence to understand experience. In the problem cur-/ 
rently before us it is simply a fact that the religious emotion | 
is a part of the experiential data with which we shall deal, }} 
just as emotion is always a part of the data we must consider }j 
in accounting for rapport between persons. 

According to the reports of those who have claimed to have: 
found God, the experience usually follows three rather well- + 


consider these in order. 


A. THE RECOGNITION OF PERSONAL INADEQUACY 

It is inescapably true that man never finds God until he 
is looking for God. Some have suggested that such a necessity] 
shows that prejudice in favor of God is necessary before one 
can believe in God. It can be replied that there is a difference 
between being prejudiced in favor of an idea and holding an 
open mind ready to be convinced. Such is the essence of both 
the philosophical and scientific attitudes. Actually, many fail 
to find God because they have prejudged the case and have4 
already decided that God could not exist. Men are never con 
vinced of anything until they are ready to face the evidence 
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with an open mind, but too seldom is the mind searching. The 
regularity with which many look for God is a part of the 
eason why they seldom, if ever, find him. Man usually does 
ot enter into an active search for God until he finds himself 
n dire need of the creator. Much as we may differ with a 
tge part of Karl Barth’s theology, we must agree to a great 
xtent at least with his thought in the following passage: 


The more the unbroken man marches along his road secure of him- 
self, the more surely does he make a fool of himself, the more 
certainly do that morality and that manner of life which are built 
upon a forgetting of the abyss, upon the forgetting of man’s true 
home, turn out to be a lie.? 


It is when man recognizes the limitations of his own mind, 
e weakness of his own hands, and the inability of his own 
eart to be always loving that man is willing to listen to the 
ossibility of a power outside himself. It is only when man 
as come to know that death is the one certain experience in 
e, and that insofar as his own abilities go, he cannot long 
stain his dearest values, that he is humble enough to listen 
r the voice of God. Though God is omnipresent and ever- 
ady to enter into a relationship with man, most of us never | 
re enough for such a friendship to cultivate it until some of 
e crises of life jolt us loose from our smug self-sufficiency. 
hus it is that usually the first step in the finding of God is 
e recognition of personal inadequacy. 


Rudolf Otto has given what is perhaps one of the best philos- 
hical accounts of the finding of God. He described this first 
ep thus: “It is a feeling of absolute profaneness:” The aware- 
ess of disvalue in the presence of the holy.’ Again, he says, 


Desiring to give it a name of its own, I have proposed to call it 
‘Creature-Consciousness’ or Creature Feeling. It is the emotion of a 
creature, abased and over-whelmed by its own nothingness in con- 
trast with that which is supreme.’ 


i; Barth, ETR, 49. 
2, Otto, 1OH, 53. 
'. 3. -Ibid., 10. 
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He further rightly recognizes that such personal inadequac 
need not be associated with any special moral wrong. Rather, 
it is the deep humility that overcomes one in the recognition 
of power and wisdom in the presence of the Creator. Such 
humility has come to most persons only after repeated ex- 
periences of trying and failing to escape their own finite con- 
dition. So long as man remains convinced of his own com- 
plete ability to handle any situation, and so long as he is un- 
concerned whether value which he labors to achieve has lastin 

significance, probably he will not find God, because he has 
felt no need for seeking God. And where God is not sought, 
God is not found. Awareness of personal inadequacy and 
resultant humility and teachableness constitute the first stepx 
in the finding of God. 


B. THe Assurance oF Gop’s Love For THE FINITE CREATURE 

If the search for God stopped with the recognition of per- 
sonal inadequacy in the presence of power and wisdom, it 
would be a defeating rather than a reassuring experience. 
Such a condition could serve only to plunge man more deepl 
into despair. But, interestingly enough, when man has becom 
humble enough to search for God and finds him the embodi- 
ment of wisdom and in possession of greater power than th 
mind of man can possibly understand, there follows the as- 
surance that God will be benevolent toward man in his deal- 
ing. Just how God imparts this understanding to man is some- 
what intangible. It is of the nature of the insights we obtai 
concerning the attitudes and motives of other persons in thei 
dealings with us, even when no specific word suggesting thes 
has been spoken. In associating with people it does not tak 
us long to understand something of their attitudes toward us, 
and from these attitudes to deduce motives. We seem to “sense” 
—though this is a most inadequate term—that certain per- 
sons are extremely interested in us, or feel kindly disposed t 
us, or intend to do us well, or, conversely, despise us. It doe 
not lie in the words they speak, but in the somewhat intangibl 
auora of their total relationship with us. So it is when one ha 
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found God. The search for God in personal humility reveals 
to us a God of wisdom and power who is at once a being mani- 
esting toward us the greatest love we have ever known. On 
uch bases did One who knew God very well assure us that 
he relationship of God to man is like unto that of a father 
o his children. The recognition of the Fatherhood of God is 
he essence of the second step in the finding of God. 

The Fatherhood of God, however, ought not to be confused 
ith an idea which might well be labeled the “grandmother- 
ood of God.” In recent years a rather insipid philosophy and 
heology have grown up. In this view, God is represented as 
kindly old grandmother who has nothing more important 
o do than trot around doing tender little things to win our 
ffection, exercising influence to keep us out of trouble. The 
facts indicate that sometimes the love which we find in the 
atherhood of God is stern and unyielding. Any wise father 
nows that sometimes a child learns only through punishment. 
he punishment of a child may cut far more deeply into the 
eart of a father than of a child, and yet the father applies 
unishment in love to save a child from worse mistakes or self- 
estruction. Punishment then for punishment’s sake cannot be 
iven serious consideration as an aspect of God’s nature. But 
unishment for love’s sake, with the purpose of bringing re- 
entance and growth, is to be expected from a Wise Father. 
Most valuable and most significant, however, in the love 
hat we know when we find God, is the assurance that we live 
a universe which is the activity of a being who is not only 
owerful and wise but also benevolent, and that no matter 
hat the future may hold within life as we know it now, or 
s it may be beyond its temporary state, all our experience 
ill be undergirded by the love of God. Such is the nature 
f the peace of mind, the quite courage, and the unshakable 
aith in the triumph of righteousness that become possessions 
f the man who knows God as a personality. 


. Tue Catt To ENLISTMENT 
The essence of personal existence is achievement. It is only 
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to be expected, then, that an experience of the presence of G 
would culminate in an enlarged opportunity to achieve. The 
first step was humility in the recognition of personal inade+ 
quacy. The second step was assurance of the fatherly love of 
the Creator for the creature. The third step is a fulfillment of 
the total relationship in that God issues to man an invitatio 
to enlist his complete personality in service to God’s cosmic 
purpose. It is thus that the personality which finds God is mad 
whole. 

The psychological significance of this culminative portio 
of the experience of God is something worth considering ex~ 
tensively. Personal counselors, psychiatrists, social workers, 
ministers, and many others who are attempting to heal or en- 
large personality are listing the problem of adjustment to lif 
as a foremost cause of mental disturbance. Very many persons 
are well suggested by the description of a character in a recent 
best selling novel; “Edith was a very small country, bounde 
on the north, west, south, and east by Edith.” Such a conditio 
of self-centeredness the psychologists call egocentrism. It is 
the most persistent and difficult problem of personality ad- 
justment. All life is interpreted in terms of the petty and li- 
mited interests of a self-centered individual. Out of such isola- 
tion grow many degrees of so-called sensitiveness, dissatisfac- 
tion, and frustration. Such a person is unable to see beyond th 
close horizons of his own selfish universe. At last in the recog~ 
nition of personal inadequacy to meet life’s problems such a 
individual may take refuge in the creation of a fantastic wish- 
world. On the other hand, he may develop a bitter and viciou 
cynicism toward the world and the persons in it. 

It is only when a man is able to find a purpose greater than 
his own petty selfishness, a meaning beyond the mere satisfac 
tion of his own selfish physiological and psychological drives, 
that life is saved from egocentrism. It is only then that life 
becomes full of countless bright mornings. When man is no 
longer shut up with his own primitive desires nor forced to 
live in the shadow of his own stupid mistakes and evil choices, 
life is good with each new day. When man can achieve a sense 
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f “belongingness” with the universe through having made the 
ersonal adjustment called for in association with a Creator 
d Sustainer of values, he escapes hopelessness and despair. 
hen he has an assurance that the labors of his mind and 
e product of his hands will not soon be irrelevant and for- 
otten incidents in the ongoingness of an unfeeling universe, 
e is able to lift up his head with a measure of dignity. And 
hen he knows that he has enlisted his total personality in co- 
peration with the cosmic purposes of the Creative Intelligence 
ehind all that zs, he faces the future with courage and faith. 
uch is the gift that comes to the man who has found God 
d has answered the summons to invest his life in the pur- 


oses which have given the universe its meaning. 
The heroic attitude, the power to stand the universe, the discovery 
of inward resources that tinge life with joy and radiance, the con- 
quest of fear, and the insight that the sense of direction is more 
important than speed—these are the tests by which the high quality 
of life stands revealed.* 


£ such is the clinching argument for the existence of God. 
e man who has faced the scientific findings concerning our 
niverse and has struggled with the philosophical problems 
ising out of them has been introduced to the reasonableness 
f the hypothesis that the universe is an expression of a Per- 
nality. Such an achievement is one of great value. But there 
a further achievement which is life’s Summum Bonum. The 
an who has recognized his own inadequacy, his own finite 
mitations, and has gone in humble search of God is on the 
athway to that greatest value. The man who has sought the 
resence and has been assured that God is not only wise and 
owerful, but Fatherly love personified, has found bases for 
e’s most profound peace. And the man who moves on from 
ere to respond to God’s call to labor with him knows life’s 
reatest experience of achievement and success. For such a 
e the existence of God is no longer a probable hypothesis. 
or him God is reality. For him God is Master, Comforter, 
eader, Father. 


is. Jones, NEI, 113. 
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D. How po we Artratn THIS PeRsoNAL ExPERIENCE OF Gop? | 

Some people never find God because they do not care too} 
Others never find him because they cannot free themselves 
from the pre-conception that his existence is impossible. And: 
there are still others who never come into such an experienc 
as we have described here because an undue humility causes 
them to regard such experiences as being reserved for a chosen. 
few, and therefor they do not search with hope and expecta- 
tion. There seems to be no good reason to suppose that an 
awareness of God’s love and a feeling of belongingness with 
his purposes is not possible for every person who will search 
with understanding and diligence. What are the requirements 
for achieving such an experience? The reader may be able toi 
add to or to subdivide the suggestions which follow. It is not 
maintained that this list is exhaustive. But it does seem true 
that these are some of the minimum requirements. 

1. Recognizing a need for fellowship with God. This require- 
ment has been discussed previously in this chapter. It is worth 
repeating that no one is motivated adequately to search for 
God until he feels the need of knowing God. 

2. Approaching the possibility of such an experience willing: 
to be convinced. This suggestion too has come in our previous 
discussion. It is safe to say that not even the most technical | 
scientific research and experimentation is convincing to a per- 
son who is unwilling to consider the evidence with an open 
mind. William James was dealing with something deeply sig- 
nificant in his book, The Will to Believe. The title is suggestive : 
of the content. There must be a will to believe most anything ; 
that is ever accepted as truth. As a minimum requirement, at: 
least, there must not be a will to disbelieve. A story is told of ’ 
a certain man who was thoroughly convinced that he was} 
dead. Pleadings and arguments of friends did nothing to con-- 
vince him otherwise, because he always managed to inter-- 
pret all their evidence in terms of his preconception of being a| 
corpse. Finally the man’s doctor, recognizing that serious men- 
tal disorders were in the offing, called him to his office and. 
talked with him about his delusion. Finally the physician said, 
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“You know, I suppose, that the slashing of an artery of a 
ead person will not produce a gushing of blood as in the 
ase of one who is living?” 

The patient replied in the affirmative. Then the doctor went 
step further. 

“If I made an incision in one of the arteries of your arm 
d you saw gushing blood, would that be convincing to you 
at you were not dead?” 

Again the answer was in the affirmative. The man 
reed that such would certainly be convincing evidence. So 
e physician sterilized a large area of his patient’s arm and 
ade a deep incision. A rushing current of red blood burst 
t of the arm and flowed into the container beneath. The 
an who was convinced of his own demise gazed for an in- 
ant in amazement, and then exclaimed, 

“Well! Corpses do bleed, don’t they?” 

To a very real extent this is often the difficulty with the per- 
n who fails to find God. Either he is firmly convinced that 
od could not exist and as a consequence places a negative 
yterpretation upon all evidence, or he may be fearful of being 
nvinced, as in the case of the reluctant saint who was re- 
orted to have prayed, “Oh, God, make me pure, but not now.” 
n open-minded willingness to be convinced if a coherent 
terpretation warrants conviction is indispensable to the find- 
g of God. 

3. Looking for God where the surroundings are such as to 
ssist us to be aware of the Presence when we find him. It 
psychologically true that human consciousness is able to 
compass only a very limited area of experience at any given 
me. Some so allow the details of living to press in upon them 
d to clutter up their total conscious experience that they 
re never able to achieve the clearness of mind and the con- 
ntration necessary for being aware of God’s presence. If 
ch an experience is possible at all, it is one which is of trans- 
ndent significance, and it simply cannot be possessed as an 
cidental afterthought. Many searchers for God have told 
s that sometimes one must wait, quiet and alert, for the 
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speaking of the still small voice. However much we may ster 
up and streamline our vocational lives we can never achie 
a convincing and satisfying experience of God by giving hir 
fifteen minutes a week or—even five minutes a day—on 
crowded appointment calendar. 

It is further true that we are deeply suggestible creatures. W/ 
are noticeably affected by.our environment. This is a part 
the reason why it is practically true that we can actually wop 
ship better in a beautiful and wisely appointed sanctuary tha 
on a crowded, clanging street car. So long as we insist on fill 
ing our sensory experience with clanging machines, shrillin, 
whistles, voluminous but insignificant conversation, and chea 
amusements, we will continue to experience difficulty in fine 
ing God. The experience of knowing God, while occasionally 
in time of stress, possible under any condition, will requi 
ordinarily a habitual place of fellowship made holy by o 
experience of finding God in that place. The use of a regul 
time and place for seeking God, whether it be on a high hil 
at sunset or in a dim, still sanctuary, will be of definite as 
sistance to the daily renewal of fellowship with the Creator. 

4. By continuing the search without stint. The necessity f 
perseverance is especially marked in the case of one who hi 
not made divine fellowship a regular experience. Probab|| 
it is not a case of needing to coax God to be friendly. But th 
search for God by the novice is an adventure involving ne 
and untried experiences. It takes time for one to learn to reco 
nize the signs of God’s presence. If a man would seek afte 
acquaintance with God as persistently as he would seek th 
hand of a desirable young lady, the quest might more often 
be rewarded! 

5. By making, insofar as possible, the adjustments in ou 
lives that devotion to a Creator of greatest values would r 
quire. Such a suggestion is in direct contradiction to thos 
maintaining that all initiative in divine fellowship lies witl 
God—that man does not even possess the power to love Go 
except as God gives him such power. It seems to be true tha) 
no man finds God until he wants God so sincerely that he i 
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willing and able to make personal adjustments in his standards 
f value and in his actions. We expect this when we seek to 
in the friendship of some esteemed man or woman. It is 
either surprising nor unreasonable that similar personal ad- 
justments are called for before we can know or appreciate the 
ompanionship which God struggles to bring to us. 


At least these five requirements must be met in the life of 
man who finds God. To many these will be too exacting and 
ime-consuming, and the search will be abandoned. Some 
simply do not have time to proceed in such manner in as busy a 

ay as this. But the man who does not have time to search for 
God is one who is so busy with the details of living that he 
ever finds Life! 


. THE PRooF FOR THE EXPERIENCE OF GoD 


At the present time a most impressive array of philosophers 
rom almost every significant contemporary school of philos- 
phy are maintaining that such an experience as we have been 
ecounting here may be factual, but cannot be verified, and 
herefore, ought not to be included in philosophical specula- 
tion. Rather, they regard it as a phenomenon which affords in- 
eresting material for psychological research. On the other 
and, there are those who seek to solve the problem of verifi- 
ation by ignoring it. Under such a view the experience is a 
ift of God which can neither be understood nor explained by 
man. Neither of these extreme positions deal adequately 
ith the problem. 

The experience of the presence of God lies in the area of 
rivate facts. Verification of this experience must follow the 
rocedure described earlier* whereby the private fact is co- 
erently related to public facts. 

How do we know that John Jones, who for ten years has 
ived two thousand miles away from his parents, still loves his 
other? Here we have a subjective experience which cannot 
e verified in the scientific laboratory nor by graphs and sta- 


* See Chapter Two. 
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tistics. Must we say, then, that his claim that he does really 
care for his mother may be true, but cannot be proved? In4 
terestingly enough, such a situation causes us little concern. 
We recognize that we can get some idea of the true condition 
of his affection by knowing something about how often he 
writes to his mother, how carefully he remains true to the 
ideals which she taught him, how deeply concerned he is when 
she is ill, how interested he is in providing her with material 
necessities, and how anxious he is about her every happiness. 
John Jones has said he still loves his mother. We investigate his 
actions to determine whether or not those actions are coherent 
with such a claim. And on the basis of such an investigation: 
we render a verdict: John Jones is, or is not, correct in main- 
taining that he loves his mother. 


Why should verification of the claims to experiencing the 
presence of God pose any more complicated problem? Men 
such as Jesus, Paul, John, St. Francis, George Fox, John Wes- 
ley, Rufus Jones, and a multitude of others, have given rational. 
accounts of having experienced God as a personality. Though: 
these accounts differ in some details, very often the differences: 
have been exaggerated and the similarities overlooked. There 
are no more differences in these accounts of the exact nature 
of the experience of God as a personality than there would be 
by the same persons in giving accounts of meeting and associat- 
ing with a human individual. Individuality of observation and. 
emphasis will adequately explain differences in the accounts 
of such men concerning their divine experience. 


It is significant to find that in the cases of all the men named 
above, it 1s quite impossible to understand their purposes or the: 
perseverance with which they held to these purposes, apart 
from the knowledge that the essential meaning in their lives 
centered around knowing God. John Jones’ claim that he loves 
his mother was verified by investigating whether such a claim 
was coherent with his actions. George Fox claimed he found 
God. George Fox has been found to be a rational person liv- 
ing a coherent life. And a claim to knowing God is completely 
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oherent with the total meaning of his life. When this process 
ran be repeated, not only for such persons as Jesus and Wesley 
nd Jones, but for thousands of others in every age, we have 
hat constitutes careful verification. To recognize that such 
en have been coherent, and still to maintain that their claim 
or divine fellowship is totally unverifiable, is to lose sight 
ntirely of the nature of verificatioin of every experience which 
annot be measured in test tubes and centimeters. 


*, CHAPTER SUMMARY 


Chapter Eight has dealt with what might be called the non- 
peculative evidence for the existence of God. Such evidence is 
ot arrived at through ivory tower speculation. It comes as a 
esult of the high experience of living. The experience of God, 
hile non-speculative, is not irrational. It is an experience of 
hich a reasonable account can be given, and which can be 
en to be coherent with lives which recognize and comply 
ith rational law. 


An investigation of human experience renders evidence that 
e steps in the experience of finding God are threefold. The 
rst is the achievement of an attitude of humility, based on a 
cognition of personal inadequacy. The second is an assurance 
at despite personal profanity, the love of God reaches out to 
uch one’s life and to bring its latent values into progressive 
tuality. And the third is a call to enlistment of one’s total 
rsonality in service to the cosmic purposes of God, and the 
reserved acceptance of that call. The man who has faced 
e philosophical evidence for the probability of the existence 
God and who has achieved the three steps in the experience 
Divine Presence is one who has foundations for a faith 
at will not easily be dispelled. God then becomes not merely 
logical abstraction but a personal acquaintance. 


The achieving of such an experience involves certain basic 
quirements: The recognition of a need; the approach with 
open mind; the search for God in suggestive surroundings; 
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perseverance in the search; the making of known and possible: 
personal adjustments. 

The experience of the finding of God and the necessity of ' 
the requirements which make such finding possible has as; 
its evidence the accounts of hundreds and thousands of quali-- 
fied minds. When it is recognized that persons recount such. 
experience while continuing to live coherent lives, we have: 
something far more than mere hearsay or opinion. This is not: 
the stuff of which dreams are made. This is as rationally veri-: 
fiable as mother love, as the aesthetic effectiveness of a sunset, , 
or as an expert introspective account produced in a psycho-- 
logical experiment. 
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Review Questions for Chapter Eight 


. What is the difference between “purely academic arguments” and 
those which are associated with actual experience? 

. What is meant by calling accounts of experiencing the presence of 
God “nonspeculative arguments?” 

. Why is it contended in this chapter that man never searches for 
God unless he has experienced a significant amount of personal 
inadequacy? 

. Explain and discuss the second step in the experience of God. 

. Explain the nature of egocentrism. 

. Show how the third step in the finding of God affords a means of 
freeing the personality from egocentrism. 

. Enumerate the five requirements for the finding of God as dis- 
cussed in this chapter. Can you suggest any more that might be 
added to this list? 

. Evaluate this statement and tell whether or not you agree: “My 
vocational and social commitments are such that I do not have 
time to enter into any prolonged search for God as suggested in 
this chapter.” 

. Do you believe that there is adequate evidence on which to main- 
tain that the experience of God can be verified? Explain why, or 
why not. 


Directions for Further Reading 
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Chapter Nine 
WHAT IS WORTH LIVING FOR? 


Somewhere between a song and a groan is where the average 
man spends the most of his days. To be sure, there are times 
when he deviates noticeably in either direction from that mid- 
dle ground. Indeed, these deviations without sufficient explana- 
tion are both normal and regular. All men are at least mildly 
manic-depressive. The principal difference between the well 
mind and the sick mind at this point is one of degree and dura- 
tion. When the manic, or elated, stage becomes intensified to 
the point of hysteria, and when the depressive period generates 
suicidal or homicidal tendencies, hospitalization is called for. 
The balance of the population goes on with much milder 
periodic deviations from elation to depression and back again. 


During our times of general optimism we are apt to raise 
the question, “What is worth living for?”, with high expecta- 
tions of an answer that will be quite satisfying. Doubtless it 
was at such a time that Browning wrote, 


The year’s at the spring, 
The day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven: 

The hillside’s dew pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world!? 


Who does not have moments now and then when he can un- 
derstand a song like that? 


But that, of course, is only a part of the truth. Another part | 
is that we all have times when we are sure that life means 
nothing important unless it is something sinister. It is because 


1. Pippa’s Song, from Pippa Passes. 
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Shakespeare’s tragedies express so vividly our own despair that 
we continue to appreciate them. 


Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
Creeps on this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. It is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 


When this is representative of our prevailing mood, we ask 
the question “What is worth living for?”, quite sure that only 
a negative answer can be given. That both our pessimism and 
our optimism can be supported by reference to experience is 
quite evident. 


Now because most of the time we are living somewhere be- 
tween the extremes of hope and despair, we are usually 
vaguely convinced that somehow, sometime, life may be worth- 
while. Occasionally, when such conviction is coupled with an 
insight into the brevity of our lives here and now, it bursts 
forth in a feverish rushing about in search of an ill-defined 
state of happiness. Catch the joy and brightness of this moment 
before it passes forever, we are told. 


Come, fill the Cup and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter-garment of repentance fling: 
The Bird of time has but a little way 

To flutter—and the bird is on the Wing. 


The worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 

Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face, 
Lighting a little hour or two—is gone.? 


2. Shakespeare, Macbeth, Act V. ‘ 
3. Omar Khayyam’s Rubaiyat, stanzas 7 and 16. 
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—as though the contents of the Cup would have any taste for 
one truly convinced of the philosophy behind the verse! Yet 
how many are preoccupied with the attainment of life’s im- 
mediate pleasures while refusing to choose between them 
with an eye to their duration and outcome. 

For others, the alternative to feverish immediacy is procras- 
tination. How pathetic it is never to learn that yesterday’s to- 
morrow is today. A future that never becomes the here and 
now never exists. To invest all our hope for happiness in such 
a non-existent future is to hope in vain. The child strains for- 
ward to adolesence, the adolescent to maturity, the adult to 
retirement, the aged to heaven—always sure that the next 
tomorrow will hold happiness superior to that of today. But if 
there is happiness in existence, it must be happiness peculiarly 
associated with each particular stage in the life-cycle, or spiral. 
There is nothing about the passage of time that brings an 
automatic increase in happiness. For the person who has never 
learned the art of happiness in childhood, adolesence, maturity 
or old age, what hope is there for happiness in any likely 
heaven? It is reasonably certain that such a person, like a con- 
temporary comic strip character, “Ain’t gonna like it.” For 
him eternal life could probably mean only eternal unadjust- 
ment. 

For these and other similar reasons, many have no very 
clear-cut answer for the question, “What is worth living for?” 
Now if the effort to build a philosophy of life is worth the 
while, it should provide us with some principles whereby many 
of the loose ends of our experience may be gathered up, and 
with criteria wherewith we may evaluate various proposals for 
happiness. This, then, is our purpose in the present chapter: 
to build of what we now know about man and the universe 
a design for living adequate for our day. 


A. THE ANswer Is IN HuMaN Nature 

Protagoras, the Greek sophist, is accredited with having first 
said, “Man is the measure of all things.” Since his time that 
statement has been the center of periodic debate, pro and con. 
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Humanists, notably those of the Renaissance, often have made 
of it a motto and rallying cry. Churchmen, on the other hand, 
have fought it as the creed of atheism. But as is so often the 
case, many of the supporters and opponents alike have failed 
to grasp the real significance of the statement. 

It becomes rather imperative to agree with Protagoras on 
this point for the very good reason that all our knowledge 
grows out of our judgments concerning our experience. It is 
by noting the effect outside objects have on our physical senses, 
and by giving meaning to these effects, that we build our un- 
derstanding of the physical universe. It is by observing the 
behavior of others, listening to their reports concerning their 
subjective experience, and finally comparing this behavior and 
report with our own experience that we understand our fel- 
lows. And it is principally through recognizing the manner 
in which the universe creates and sustains human value that 
we find rational grounds for belief in God. Thus to say man 
is the measure of all things, given its broadest interpretation, 
is simply to recognize the fact that man understands his ex- 
‘perience only as he understands his own relation to that ex- 
"perience. 

This is nonetheless true as a key to the nature of worth- 
while living. Here, too, man himself is the measure. Personal- 
ity, we said, is a center of energy, describable by such adjectives 
as intelligent, rational, moral, creative, etc. Further, we found 
that this energizing which we call personality is not promis- 
cuous activity, but that it is power which tends to become or- 
ganized and patterned. The specific endeavors for which 
this energy is invested we called drives; and the drives, we 
found, were quests for the satisfaction of needs, some innate 
and some acquired. What man finds worth living for is by no 
means independent of human nature, but determined by it. 

Man finds life worth living when increasingly his energies 
are invested in activities which bring the most possible satis- 
faction of all his needs. The psychologist calls this personality 
integration, and regards its attainment as one of the principal 
marks of mental health. 
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It is to be noted that this view of worthwhile living is op 
posed to exaggeration or neglect of any of man’s real needss 
For instance, that design for living wherein personal needs fos 
food, shelter, security and sex expression are satisfied at the 
expense of needs for social belongingness and moral rightness 
is not adequate. The needs themselves are not contradictory; 
There is therefore no necessity that the means of satisfactio 
should bring conflict. When the personality is whole, our satis: 
factions are achieved and enjoyed coherently. 

At this point we have at hand sufficient data for an adequate 
concept of value. A value is an experience which provides 
recognized integrated, coherent need-satisfaction, or whic 
contributes to such satisfaction.* Worthwhile living, then, 1s 
the achievement of an increasing amount of value experience: 

Before we proceed further it may be well to give brief at- 
tention to three objections which are likely to be raised at 
about this point. First, it may be charged, such a definition of. 
worthwhile living pictures man as a wholly selfish creature. 
How, one may ask, can it be otherwise when man is rep- 
resented as being interested only in his own need-satisfactions?' 
The second objection worth noting might be the charge that: 
when man is made the measure of his own well-being, no con- 
sideration is given to the will of God for man. Third, it may: 
be asked, “Is man then merely to follow his natural impulses: 
and thus find life worth living?” 

Actually, subsequent discussion of the details of value ex- 
perience will show that none of these charges can be directed! 
with validity against this view. However, a few preliminary) 
considerations will serve to make more clear the entire position. . 

Let us turn, then, to the first of these objections: That man: 
is represented as wholly selfish, devoid of all altruism. Such: 
a charge would rest in part upon a failure to distinguish care- 
fully between a self-act and a selfish act. All acts of rational 
persons are self-acts. A self-act is simply an act in which the 
individual sees his own set of values affected. If he is a rational 
person, he will act in such manner as to protect, increase, or 


*See Appendix for detailed classification of values. 
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improve those values. But this bears no opposition to altruism. 
One of my values may be the personality of my friend. An- 
other may be the extension of religious experience to those 
who do not now enjoy it. And still another may be my love 
for my national heritage.* If I am a wholly rational person 
I will respond to situations wherein these and other values are 
affected, and the nature of my response will be dependent in 
part upon the way in which my values appear to be affected. 
On the other hand, it would be a useless expenditure of energy 
to respond to situations wherein none of my values are affected. 

It should be obvious already how this view differs from a 
concept wherein man is regarded as wholly selfish. A selfish 
act is one in which exclusive and subjective satisfactions are 
regarded as the highest values. A selfish man does not regard 
other persons as values, and therefore cannot be counted upon 
to consider their interests. Clearly, what a man will do under 
stress when he values other persons will be very different 
from what he will do in the same situation, when his scale of 
values excludes other persons. Both are self-acts, but only the 
latter is a selfish act. 

The second objection is that when man becomes the measure 
of his own life, God is left out of the picture. But this is equally 
groundless. If we are creatures of God’s love, then he is res- 
ponsible for our being as we are. The fact that we have the 
particular needs that we do have and that we are beings who 
will invest our energies in a quest for satisfaction of those needs 
was not of our choosing, but of his. Thus when we use our 
intellects and our wills to bring coherent satisfaction of the 
needs with which God equipped us, we must be performing 
in the manner in which he hoped we would perform. Such 
terms as worthwhile living, integration of personality, and 
carrying out the will of God must be synonymous in certain 
areas of their meaning! Indeed, we have gained a valuable 
insight when we are able to understand that rational religious 


living involves not denial nor disrespect for our needs as per- 


sons, but reasonable fulfillment. The last vestige of misgiving 


* This train of thought will be pursued further in section C. 
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on this score should disappear with the recognition that not all 
of the drives are physical, and that the physical and the mental 
need not be enemies. 

The contradictory position wherein man’s nature is repre- 
sented as inclined only toward evil, or at least so prone to evil 
that any benign tendencies are rendered powerless, is unten- 
able. In such a view man is represented as being at once wholly 
the creation of God, and prone to insurmountable evil when 
left to act as God made him! When the determinative human 
needs are regarded as evil, there is an unmistakable implication 
of responsibility in the Creator. The believers in human de- 
pravity have never succeeded in doing more than rationalizing 
or evading that implication. It must be true that if God is 
rational and good, his creature also is able to be good in the 
wisdom of the Creator. 

The third objection could be based only on a misunderstand- 
ing of the relation between the need, the drive, and the satis- 
faction. The fact that human need creates drives seeking need- 
satisfactions does not imply that the energy invested is always 
used wisely and effectively. It is not even always used harm- 
lessly. The existence of needs, innate and acquired, does not 
create an effective means of satisfaction. So far as we know, 
there is no need which man can satisfy without much learning. 
Much human energy is wasted in ill-advised attempts at the 
satisfaction of quite legitimate needs. Man does not develop 
an integrated personality merely by “doing what comes na- 
turally.” One of the basic questions which we are seeking to 
answer in searching for a philosophy of life is this; “How may I 
live so as to achieve the largest possible quality and quantity 
of value experience?” If acting at random in response to need 


were an adequate plan, no philosophy of life would be neces- 
sary. 


B. A Prevrminary CrassiFICATION OF VALUES* 

«e is (00 > . ry 
_ “What is worth living for?” The answer is “value experience 
is worth living for.” It soon becomes apparent that further 


* See Appendix for more complete axiological vocabulary. 
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classification will be called for. For instance, some experiences 
are values as they stand—that is, they constitute need-satisfac- 
tion directly. Such a value is exemplified by personal love. It 
matters not whether personal love is productive of other types 
of value experience. It satisfies real need and is worth ex- 
periencing for its own sake alone. Such values are described 
by the adjective intrinsic. 

- There are other experiences which in themselves satisfy no 
need, but which may make some contribution to true value 
experience. The acquisition and possession of money would be 
of this nature. All experiences or objects which contribute to 
the achievement of intrinsic values are called instrumental 
values. It is to be noted that a value may be at once intrinsic 
(worth enjoying for its own sake) and instrumental (contri- 
butory to further intrinsic value experience). Indeed, it is some- 
times argued that all intrinsic values are also instrumental. 
But it is to be remembered that even if this be true, it does 
not follow that all instrumental values are intrinsic. 

A third classification of value experience is that type which 
is common to all normal persons. There are certain needs 
which all men have. Perhaps the most readily recognized of 
these is for nourishment. Now because all men need nourish- 
ment, the attainment of food in quantities needed is a value 
for all. Many of the values, we shall find, are of this nature; 
they are common to all men, based on common needs. These 
we will call universal values. 

The existence of universal values does not in any way deny 
the existence of a fourth class—those peculiar to the individual. 
There has been much useless debate over the question of 
whether values are universal or individual. The answer is that 
there are both kinds. It is interesting to note that even in the 
achievement of universal values there is much individuality. 
Nourishment, we said, is a universal value. But note how 
much room remains for individuality once that has been said. 
Some prefer to obtain their protein needs, for instance, through 
eating fish, some meat, others cheese, and still others beans. 
Surely the almost unlimited individuality existent in this area 
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of our experience is suggested without further discussion. Uni- 
versal and individual values can and do exist quite without 
contradiction. 

A fifth type worth mentioning at this point is not a true, 
but a false value. This type we will call the exclusive value. 
This is the value of the egocentric person. Its ill-advised enjoy- 
ment depends upon the false assumption that one can have 
true value experience in disregard of, or in opposition to, the 
value experience of all. For reasons which will become ap- 
parent in the next section of this chapter, the exclusive value 
is incoherent and works for the disintegration of personality. 
It cannot therefore be regarded as a true value, but as an evil 
to be avoided. 


Let us now mention some further important facts concern- 
ing the inter-relationships of these types of value experience. 

1) The only real value is the intrinsic value. Other experi- 
ences are classified as instrumental, false, etc., according to 
whether or not they truly contribute to intrinsic values. In 
this connection, let us observe carefully that an object or ex- 
perience which might with proper application be an instru- 
mental value may with unwise use be a positive evil. Money, 
we said, is an instrumental value. Now we shall have to 
qualify that with an 7f—7f money is used to help achieve in- 
trinsic values it is an instrumental value; but if money is re- 
garded as an intrinsic value—an end in itself—it becomes an 
unsatisfactory substitute for truly intrinsic values. It matters 
not what the specific application may be. If we spend all our 
energies on supposed instrumental values, but never achieve 
intrinsic values, we have had no value experience at all! 

2) Universal values, based on our common needs, offer us 
the greatest hope for building a co-operative world society. 
Far deeper than our differences culturally and individually, 
are our common needs. Men and women in New York, Lon- 
don, Moscow, Rome, Berlin, Tokyo, and darkest Africa have 
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the same basic needs and are striving for much that is com- 


-mon to all. To suppose that differences of culture negate this 


basic unity is to fail to understand human personality ade- 
quately. 

3) The foregoing facts indicate to us the primacy of the uni- 
versal intrinsic values. Those experiences which provide direct 
value experience for all persons should be understood better 
and sought for all more diligently. There need be no clash 
between such basic values and individual values. But when it 
appears to us that one or more of our individual values are 
to be in conflict with one or more of the universal intrinsic 
values, the individual value should be sacrificed until the 
cause of apparent conflict be discovered. There are good reasons 
for deciding thus. For one thing, true values for all persons 
must include values for others. The exclusive value does not 
exist. Going further; we recognize that when an individual 
value becomes exclusive, denying some of the universal values 
to others, the stage is set for conflict. And in conflict the values 
of all are negated. 

In this day when men are searching for patterns of living 
wherein conflict is eliminated and the good of all insured, the 
universal intrinsic value becomes man’s chief business. 


C. Some Untversav INTRINSIC VALUES 

Universal intrinsic values are experiences which are valu- 
able in and for themselves, and which are common to all 
normal persons. Universal values are based on universal needs. 
At this point the reader would profit by reviewing Chapter 
Four wherein we sought to understand ourselves as persons. 
It will be recalled that some of the universal needs mentioned 
were, food, protection from the elements, co-operation mas- 
tery, pugnacity, escape from danger, sex expression, paternity, 
social approval and belongingness, curiosity, creativity, moral 
rightness, and Otherness. In the following pages our purpose 
will be to mention and discuss some of the values which con- 
stitute satisfaction of a number of these universal needs. 

On what ground may we accord a list such as this high 
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probability? On the ground that all who have such experiences 
report that they do constitute intrinsic values, and that all of 
life is made more worth living because of them. Is there any 
other source of verification? Can he who has never had such 
experiences pass judgment upon them? We have all that the 
most rigid rational qualifications could demand when we 
observe experiencers of such values living in a manner coherent 
with their claims. 

The list is not exhaustive, but suggestive. Perhaps the reader 
will be able to supplement these. 

1) Confidence in life—and in death. This is the expecta- 
tion, based on experiences of success and ultimate victories, 
that life, taken in its entirety, may be shaped and developed 
into something beautiful and lastingly valuable. Probably it 
is impossible to reduce it to any of the other needs. The need 
for such confidence is itself very real. The differences in per- 
sonality accompanying its presence or absence leave. little 
doubt on this score. Possessors of this experience have con- 
fidence that the valuable traits of personality will somehow 
persist beyond the duration of physical existence. Confidence 
in death grows out of confidence in life. This ingredient of 
the abundant life is the direct antithesis of fatalism or deter- 
minism. It brings confidence and expectation of the ultimate 
ability of man, through some process, to meet and appropriate 
for good all the experiences which life and death will have to 
offer. 

2) Goodwill toward all men. Only thus can man give co- 
herent expression to his need for co-operation and his recogni- 
tion of kinship with all men. Those who have made such an 
attitude a workable and directive part of their experience find 
life enriched and sweetened. Such a level of living is a major 
factor in handling self-centeredness. Further, the practice of 
approaching all men in goodwill actually determines some of 
the actions and attitudes of others. Goodwill must not be con- 
fused with weak and vascillating acquiescence to the tirades 
and injustices of individuals or of groups. It may well be that 
we must sometimes choose between going to war against an 
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aggressor, or allowing the aggressor to destroy basic values. 
But the man who goes to war to restrain evil or demented 
men will fight without hate, and will capitalize every oppor- 
tunity to cease the struggle without surrendering values. Fur- 
ther, he will stand ready to be a brother to his enemy just as 
soon as the enemy is willing again to listen to the language 
of reason and love. Goodwill is always active, and its essential 
contribution is the liquidation of enemies through finding 
common bases of agreement, thus turning enemies into friends. 
To the man who approaches others in goodwill, life and 
finally other persons are allies and not enemies. 


How does a man act when goodwill toward all is a part of 
his experience? When leisure means unconcern, and goodwill 
means labor, he labors. When material success means greed, 
and goodwill means sacrifice, he sacrifices. When popularity 
means cheapness, and goodwill loneliness, he stands alone. 
When indulgence means personality destruction, and good- 
will means abstinence, he abstains. When peace means destruc- 
tion of life’s deepest values, and goodwill means attack, he at- 
tacks. And when living means hating, and goodwill means 
dying, he dies. It is as simple as that—and as difficult! 


3) Personal love. This is something essentially different from 
love of men in general. At best, goodwill zs general. Personal 
love is specific, and in it is created a relationship between two 
persons: which is nowhere else duplicated. Personal love is the 
indispensable experience for the satisfaction of two of life’s 
most powerful drives; sex expression and paternity. One of the 
best insights upon the nature of personal love as a value is 
that of Nicolai Hartmann: 


. . . personal love aims at personality as such and for its own sake. In 
tendency it is allembracing, a human intimacy far greater than that 
between neighbours. 

It is the virtue of one personality toward another; it is the devo- 
tion of him who loves to the personality of the loved one.* 


4. Hartmann, Ethics Vol. II, 368. 
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~ He continues: 

Personality also craves . . . fulfillment. Otherwise its very existence, its 
blossoming, is overlooked in the exhaustive search for values, But in 
mere existence-for-itself it cannot become actualized. For self-con- 
sciousness is contrary to its nature, which is not valuational con- 
sciousness but moral Being wholly and solely. It necessarily seeks 
someone “for” whom it could Be. Only another personality can 
satisfy this yearning and be the counter-pole in the fulfillment of 
its meaning. And the mystery of love is that it satisfies this deepest 
and least understood craving. One who loves gives this unique gift 
to the person he loves. He gives a new dimension to the Being of 
the loved one, enabling him to be “for himself” what otherwise 
he is only “in himself.” Personal love is the value complimentary 
to personality, a communication to it of its own meaning. It provides 
what a personality cannot acquire for-itself, a mirror which it can- 
not itself hold before itself. To picture one’s own personality is to 
distort it. But here is a mirror which gives back a perfect reflection. 
In the nature of things consciousness of one’s personality must be 
another’s persona'ity, Such is personal love.° 


Hartmann rightly suggests that personal love affords a com- 
munication between two persons not open to impersonal rela- 
tionships—almost an immediate awareness of the thought and 
goals of others. He stresses the fact that personal love is beyond 
happiness and unhappiness—living on a constant plane which 
abides above the incidental details of the experience of living. 
Yet it is nevertheless true that the personality becomes com- 
plete, radiant mental and physical beauty not. previously 
possessed is now present, and true and abiding happiness is 
the possession of him who loves and is loved in the intimate 
and personal meaning. 

A word of caution might well be spoken here. He who loves 
another person will want the personality of the beloved to grow 
and achieve its full potentiality. The more persons with whom 
some basis of close personal relationship can be found, the 
more will the personality be expanded. Selfishness, even in 
love, stunts the personality both of the lover and of the be- 
loved. There are certain types of intimate personal relation- 
ships which cannot be repeated with other persons. To at- 
“""$. Hartmann, Ethics, 368-369. | 
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tempt to duplicate them is to lose them. The intimate mental 

| and physical relationship of marriage is one of these. Not only 
legally, but psychologically as well, it is impossible to carry 
on two such relationships simultaneously. But this should not 
prevent both husband and wife from entering into close per- 
sonal friendships of another nature with other persons. A 
well-rounded person can love his parents, his children, and his 
friends outside the home without robbing his wife of any of 
the love due to her. It is not love but selfishness which at- 
tempts to monopolize, and thus smother, the personality of 
another. “ 

4) Community membership. Without goodwill and_per- 
sonal love true community membership is impossible. But for 
the man who possesses the attributes of love and goodwill, 
community membership follows “as the night the day.” Man 
is a social being. He needs to feel group solidarity. He needs 
to have his own experiences supplemented by those of others. 
He needs to have his high resolves strengthened by group ap- 
proval. He has an incurable hunger for belongingness. Only 
membership in community can supply man with necessary 
satisfactions. 

We never fully realize ourselves in ourselves. Our own 
lives are made complete only when we make a value-contribu- 
tion to the lives of others. Personality cannot exist in a vacuum. 
Personality comes into existence and develops values in inter- 
action with other personalities. Not Nietzsche’s super-man who 
looks with supercilious disdain upon other men, using them 
only as tools for his own selfish ends, but a community of per- 
sons—this is where life’s true values are to be found. 

There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 

In the place of their self-content; 

There are souls like stars that dwell apart, 

In a fellowless firement; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran— 

But let me live by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man.°® 


6. Sam Walter Foss, “The House by the Side of the Road.” 
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All personal values are at last social values. The value-es- 
sence of life’s finest experiences is lost when those experiences 
cannot be shared. A golden sunset, a funny story, an altruistic 
intent, the smile of a child, the finding of God—all of these 
are made whole when they are shared, and only then. All 
of life’s values arise as by-products of day-by-day living with 
other persons, wherein we recognize the values in other per- 
sonalities, and thus find our own enlivened. It is this need of 
community, this need of sharing life’s experiences, this need 
of loving and being loved, that actually does make a girl more 
beautiful and a man more stalwart when happily married. 
An adequate design for living, then, is a design for living 
together, for only in the togetherness are life’s values realized. 

5) Personal fellowship with the Creative Force. Man, we 
have seen, has an innate need for such fellowship. Failing to 
achieve it, the personality sinks into an unhygienic egocen- 
trism, or strives for substitutes of various degrees of worth. 
Such fellowship takes numerous forms. Most widely recog- 
nized of these is the practice of prayer. The psychological ad- 
vantages of prayer are very real. Obvious among these is the 
different relation with God which has been created by com- 
ing to an attitude of prayer. It may well be that God, as a 
wise Father, withholds some gifts until we have the insight 
and the humility to ask for them. What prayer may do beyond 
bringing this personal change and mobilizing all our forces 
is widely debated. Many prayers, obviously, are not answered. 
But many prayers, just as obviously, are answered. He who 
prays in faith and departs from the sacredness of the moment 
to take up the commonplace activities of his daily life, walks 
with new energy. He has new perspective on his problems and 
he believes he has reached out to greater power with which 
to face them. 

But prayer is not the only form of such fellowship. More 
constant, and in many respects more satisfying, is the capacity 
to be constantly aware that we live, and move, and have our 
being in him. All about us, in the air we breathe, in the food 
which nourishes our bodies, in the laws of therapy which cure 
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our ills, in the sun and stars, the day, the night, the rain and 
the growing things—we see God. 


The heavens are telling the glory of God, 

And the sky shows forth the work of his hands. 
Day unto day pours forth speech, 

And night unto night declares knowledge.’ 


When we become aware of the fact that our lives—with 
their loves and hates, successes and failures, virtues and sins, 
sufferings and deaths—are lived in the constant presence of 
God, we are saved from the enfeebling departmentalizing of 
religious experience. Far deeper and broader than the un- 
initiated can ever suspect, is such satisfaction of the need for 
Otherness. 

6) Work which affords opportunity for creative self-expres- 
sion. Our mass-production economy is not conducive to 
creativity among the masses. A few fortunate and capable 
persons will become artists, authors, musicians, statesmen, 
physicians, engineers, ministers, scientists, or will enter other 
professional fields where needs to be creative may find 
expression. But the bulk of the people will live out their voca- 
tional lives, performing mechanical and monotonous tasks, 
forced by economic circumstances to sell half their waking 
hours for daily bread. The need for creativity, starved by 
slavery to machines produced to be servants, is thus in danger 
of death. And in every such demise, a part of a personality 
dies too. 

Many, therefore, must seek opportunities for creativity out- 
side their jobs. Parenthood can satisfy this in part. Time given 
to social agencies may be helpful. The wide range of crafts, 
of gardening, of building, afford many additional suggestions. 
Somehow, he who would live fully must find modes of ex- 
pressing his creativity. 

7) Aesthetic awareness. There are those who get through 
life without such awareness. But such a life must be dull and 


7. Psalm 19:1-2. Smith-Goodspeed translation of the Bible, University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. ; 
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drab indeed. He who has never felt his emotions stirred by a 
golden sunset, a great painting, a symphony concert, or a 
dramatic tragedy has missed some of life’s richest experiences. 

In addition to its intrinsic quality, aesthetic awareness 
provides instrumental value of a psychological nature. Aristotle 
knew of this many centuries ago, and in his work, Poetics, 
gave expression to a theory-of aesthetics which commands 
wide respect yet today. While he concentrated on the value 
of tragedy as a form of aesthetic expression, the principles he 
established are applicable to the entire field. The chief values 
he recognized in tragedy as a form of drama were two; the 
recognition of the universality of emotions, and katharsis. The 
first of these assists us to raise our thoughts from our selfish 
problems, and in the contemplation of the universality of 
human emotion—especially the tragic—to see ourselves in 
better perspective. In other words, aesthetic experience is an 
antidote for self-centeredness. 

The process of katharsis is one of cleansing, literally sweep- 
ing out the emotions which, unexpressed, may canker and 
sour the personality. Such modes of expression as are found 
in aesthetic experience may serve well to save one from distorted 
expressions in the real world. 

8) Developed intelligence. Not the least among the universal 
values is an active and disciplined mental life. Man has the 
potentiality for discovering truth. Such discovery makes life 
more full. Superstition and mystery are replaced by under- 
standing. That which has been incomprehensible and useless 
becomes clear and valuable. It is true that some have been 
over-impressed by their own intelligence, and have thought 
by the exercise of finite minds to become sufficient unto them- 
selves. However, the great danger to man, up until now at 
least, is not over-development, but under-development of the 
mental capacities. 

Not only does this posession afford satisfaction of the drive 
to know, called curiosity: It also increases our efficiency and 
success in achieving satisfactions for all our other needs. In- 
telligence is never regarded as detrimental by the intelligent. 
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It is not possible to be too intelligent, even about our emotional 
experiences. Emotion intelligently understood and controlled 
is always preferable to emotion running rampant over reason. 

9) Physical vigor. Much is intended by this term. It is not 
inclusive enough and is used only in the absence of one more 
inclusive. 

The first meaning intended is physical health. That physical 
health is instrumental to most of the other values is obvious. 
But beyond that, good health is a value in and for itself. The 


| ability to eat and digest a wholesome meal; strength for work 


and play; freedom from bodily ills and from fermented 
moods—these are values in themselves. 

Physical vigor means also the enjoyment of one’s body as 
a skillful and smoothly powerful machine functioning in one’s 
daily tasks or in times of recreation. It means the physical en- 
joyment of a cool face after a shave, of the warmth and tingle 
of the skin during a rub-down after a shower. It means the 
enjoyment of lying down to sleep and of waking again. 

The term is intended to mean also the ability to use the body 
as a sincere expression of the deepest of all human affections 
—marital love—which “joins two loyal hearts in endless love.” 

It is strange indeed that for so long many have supposed 
that the way to exhalt the spiritual is to despise the physical. 
There is no fundamental incompatibility between the two. 
Both are forms of expression of the personality. That the phys- 
ical is transient and fragile as a rose there can be no doubt. 
To be sure, there must be more than physical values in the 
life well-lived. But the transiency of life’s physical joys make 
them none-the-less sweet. 

There should be an end to the practice of conditioning 
good men to feel guilt in the enjoyment of physical vigor. 
Not only do we need to campaign against sick and broken 
bodies: We need also to enlighten those who degrade the body. 
Many of our needs are physical. Reasonable expression is to 
be preferred above both sensuality or repression. To respect 
and appreciate the body is to guard it against unworthy prac- 
tices and to use it as a vehicle of expression of highest ideals. 
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10) Recreation. Here, again, we are dealing with a value 
which is both instrumental and intrinsic. Recreation brings 
relaxation and an opportunity for the body and mind to ac- 
cumulate new energies for life’s serious business. In times of 
recreation, personal love can grow stronger, nourished by 
clearer understandings and mutual interests. Man’s member- 
ship in community strengthens and is strengthened by recrea- 
tional activities. 

A so-called “sense of humor” is based on man’s natural play- 
fulness combined with intelligence, good will, and insight 
into human motives. The ability to recognize the ridiculous— 
especially in oneself — and to be amused by it is regarded 
as one of the marks of mental health. Here then is a further 
important personality trait rendered possible when recreational 
values are enjoyed. 

Yet if recreational experiences produced nothing beyond 
themselves, they would still be worthwhile. Physical play and 
mental play are enjoyable. They become detrimental only 
when they are associated with disvalue, or are exaggerated 
beyond reasonable proportion. But the ill-advised expressions 
of need for recreational experiences in no way disqualify 
those which are coherent and integrating. 


D. How arE THESE VALUES TO BE ACHIEVED? 


It is one thing to make a list of intrinsic values. To achieve 
them for one’s own personality is something else. Probably 
there is no formula whereby these can be obtained at once and 
permanently maintained without further effort. The achiev- 
ing of value is an accomplishment that must be renewed on 
each new day and in each new personal relationship. Apart 
from the interaction between persons, the term value has 
_ little if any meaning. There is no “Value Bank” where we can 
lay our values away, and from which we can withdraw them 
occasionally to remind ourselves how rich we are. Personal 
values have being only as they are in existence in our dealings 
with one another. 


There may be a worthwhile suggestion or two about how 
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these values can be realized with increasing regularity. The 
first step toward such a level of living is to set out with con- 
scientious effort to make such values real. The good will is 
indispensable. Values are not won accidentally. He who has 
regular value experience must seck it. To be committed to 
this kind of living in so far as this kind of living is possible 
is a long step in the right direction. 

A second indispensable step is the search for God. Quite 
obviously, several of the values listed presuppose the kind of 
personal relationship with God that has been discussed earlier 
(see Chapter Eight). To know God is the greatest single ex- 
perience that can happen to man. Not only is that experience 
a value in itself, but it is the ground for all other intrinsic 
values. It is at this point that men have so often failed in their 
search for the full life. Philosophies of life far more profound 
than that found in these pages have been carefully written. 
The world does not suffer from any inadequacy in this regard. 
Yet when men come to practice their ideals in day-by-day 
elationships, they find themselves constantly falling short of 
the best they know. For men in interaction with one another 
sually act on their emotions rather than according to abstract 
hilosophical principles. Much human thought, far from deter- 
ining action, is spent in rationalizing the incoherent things 
en have done. If a philosophy of life is to be any more than 
n academic conviction, the emotions as well as the rational 
apacities ‘must be controlled. 

The man who has found God has found an emotion that is 
reat enough and powerful enough to command obedience of 
Il other emotions, and which is at once rational. It is when 

man knows God and is, in the power of the divine fellow- 
hip, able to discipline all of his powers to the living of the 
ood life that he is the most sane. Through such a fellowship 
he search for intrinsic values is crowned with success. Thus 
he finding of God is the key to full self realization. 

Many will look upon a life of this kind as a pretty ideal, 
mpossible of attainment. Hopelessness such as this may be 
ispelled by reminding ourselves that there has been One 
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who has lived such a life, fully and completely. He was strong 
enough, kind enough, good enough, that in him men have 
long found the example of what man might become. His 
name was Jesus. Theology is not our province, hence the 
theological debate relative to the Saviorhood of Jesus is not 
now our concern. But as we attempt to give meaning to human 
experience, we would be shortsighted indeed should we over- 
look the impact the life of Jesus has made upon human society. 
It is his life, far more than the originality of his teachings, 
which somehow grips men and sets up within them a “divine 
unrest.” Perhaps when stripped of its theological and ecclesi- 
astical trimmings, the Saviorhood of Jesus simply means that 
in him we have the concrete example of the life wherein man 
became what God had struggled to produce. Perhaps this is 
what he meant, too, when he said, “I am the way, the truth, 


and the life.” 


E. Tue Importance oF INDIVIDUALITY 

The somewhat lengthy preceding discussion concerning 
the importance of universal values should not blind us to the 
importance of individuality in value exeperience. As a matter 
of fact, the universal value has real existence only as it is 
brought into being by individuals. What, for instance, is 
the nature of the universal, personal love, apart from a rela- 
tionship between individuals? Obviously nothing. So will it 
be with all of our universal values. And as we give them being 
in personal relationships they will bear the marks of our in- 
dividuality. Here too we discover unity in diversity. 

This fact is neither surprising nor detrimental to universal 
values. Personality is the product of the dynamic interaction 
between what the person is as he comes into being and the 
factors, personal and physical, in his environment. The equa- 
tion will be slightly but significantly different for each person. 
Individual value experience must bear the marks of individu-. 
ality. 

Additionally, for reasons cited above, it is likely that there: 
will be certain values peculiar to individuals; not antagonistic 
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to universal values, but additional. So long as such values as 
these can meet the requirements of 1) fulfilling a real need, 
2) contributing to personality integration, and 3) being non- 
ee cory in relation to other values, they are to be treas- 
ured. 


The fact of individuality should not be ground for strife. 
Difference is not synonymous with evil or with danger. Fun- 
damentally, men are much alike; in detail men will exhibit 
many differences. Likenesses can become ground of mutual 
interest; differences can then be enjoyed in mutual respect. 


Such insights suggest the legitimacy of group differences as 
ell. Some persons, largely on the basis of experience, will be 
trikingly different from others, despite fundamental like- 
esses. Thus, while all men need personal experiences of God, 
ere are likely to be important differences of detail in such 
xperiences. Perhaps, then, we shall always need different de- 
ominations, if not different religions. Other personal differ- 
nces will likely perpetuate differing cultures, preserve national 
nd racial distinctions, and assure at least a two-party political 
ystem. In none of these is there anything sinister. Continua- 
ion of differences in such matters of detail are indeed highly 
esirable. The ideal of one world makes no demand that men 
ecome carbon copies of one another. What we do need is 
orld community and world goodwill in which the universal 
alues are always given the right-of-way, but in which is 
reserved high respect for individuality. 


. Tue Ricut Use oF INSTRUMENTAL VALUES 


Instrumental values are properly means, never ends. Yet 
eans and ends are inseparable. Ends, intrinsic values—by 
eir nature—determine the true means—instrumental values. 
ut when we move in the opposite direction we note that the 
eans chosen also determine what the ends accomplished shall 
e—or whether any worthy ends can be used to justify un- 
orthy means. The unworthy means cannot issue in worthy 
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ends, Incoherence between instrumental and intrinsic values 
is unthinkable. 

Always, therefore, the choice of instrumental values must 
be determined by the ends which can be sought legitimately. 
When any instrumental values, such as money or power, are 
mistaken for intrinsic values, they turn to rend us. They be- 
‘come then our enemies, blocking out truly intrinsic values. 
The instrumentalities have no value except as they make a 
coherent contribution to intrinsic values. 

The only delusion in the realm of value experience more 
treacherous than mistaking the instrumental for the intrinsic 
is in supposing that the intrinsic goal can change the character 
of the instrumentality. Value experience is no less subject to 
law than are all other facts in this universe. It is literally true 
that we reap what we sow. When we sow hate, misunderstand- 
ing, intrigue, personal insincerity, we reap the unlovely 
progeny of these cankerous seeds. It matters not that while 
sowing murder we tell ourselves we are seeking a society of 
mutual respect and goodwill. The sincerity with which we 
pursue so incoherent a practice is a direct measure of our 
stupidity in a rational universe. 


It is true, of course, that there may be many potential means 
to worthy ends. Not all possible actions will be instrumental 
to the same ends at all times and under all conditions. Indeed, 
an action which is instrumental to a worthy end under some 
conditions may be quite detrimental to that end under other 
conditions. Hot chocolate may be instrumental to the physical 
vigor of a person recovering from malnutrition. But if the 
patient happens to be suffering as well from sugar diabetes, 
then hot chocolate becomes positively detrimental to physical 
vigor. So it is ever in the relation between the instrumental and 
the intrinsic. There is nothing constant about instrumental 
values. It becomes all the more necessary, therefore that we 
keep our attention on the intrinsic value wherein resides the. 
only value constancy. And even here we must make constant 
adjustment in deference to details of circumstance and indivi-. 
duality. 
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G. Wuar ts Happiness? 

The average citizen of almost any area, upon being asked 
what he wants most out of life, would be pretty likely to in- 
clude happiness as one of the highest ideals. Yet just what 
happiness as such really is few are able to say. Certainly it is 
elusive when sought as such. With no hope of success can any 
man say, “Go to now, I am going to be happy regardless of 
what else happens.” To search for happiness as though it were 
an experience separate from the rest of life, or distinguishable 
as a special sort of activity, is forever foredoomed to failure. 

Circumstances and the artifacts of a culture are often dis- 
appointing in the measure of this intangible happiness which 
they afford. One wonders how many persons in recent years 
have bought government bonds on the strength of the adver- 
tising promises that such investments would assure happiness 
and security in future years. One wonders also how many of 
the purchasers are more happy and secure than they would 
have been without such purchases. The past is not encouraging 
on this score. Life’s economic, vocational, educational, and 
political values are notoriously disappointing as grounds for 
happiness. All of us have known poor, uneducated, obscure 
persons who seemed to have discovered the secret. Conversely, 
many of the wealthy, educated, powerful, professional people 
are beset by a constant dissatisfaction and feelings of incom- 
pleteness. The reason becomes clear when we know that what- 
ever happiness is, it is not achieved when these instrumental 
values are mistaken for ends. 

True happiness must be experienced to be understood. Its 
emotional coloring cannot be caught in sentences constructed 
of words which do not adequately describe such emotion. Yet, 
knowing that we cannot convey the full flavor of happiness 
as an experience, we can and must convey a few ideas concern- 
ing it. Happiness is a name for our experience when we enjoy 
a convergence of more specific intrinsic values. We may define 
the happy life as one in which the highest possible number of 


universal and individual intrinsic values are being realized, 


and in which all our other energies are engaged by practices 


* , 
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truly instumental to these values. When a man wins control 
of himself and so patterns his behavior as to gain confidence 
in life and in death; enjoys membership in a community based 
on experiences of good will and personal love; achieves con- 
stant fellowship with his Creator; finds avenues of self-expres- 
sion through creative work; is aware of beauty and sublimity 
about him; grows daily in understanding his world and his 
fellowmen; possesses physical vigor, and is able to relax and 
play for the sake of play—man has found an adequate design 
for living, now and forever. This is the answer to the question 
we have pursued throughout these pages, “What is worth liv- 


So 


ing for? 


H. CHaAprer SUMMARY 


Man oscilates between optimism and despair, searching all 
the while for the nature of the abundant life. The answer 
must be found in the nature of persons as patternings of en- 
ergy. Worthwhile living is a matter of integrated, coherent 
need satisfactions. These afford the real meaning of value. 

For purposes of further discussion, values were classified 
as intrinsic, instrumental, universal, individual, and exclusive. 
The last is a false classification. Important relationships be- 
tween these classifications were next in order. 


Universal intrinsic values were held to constitute the nucleus 
around which all value judgments must center. Important 
values of this combined class were held to be 1) confidence 
in life, 2) goodwill, 3) personal love, 4) membership in com- 
munity, 5) fellowship with the Creative Force, 6) work offer- 
ing opportunities for creative expression, 7) aesthetic aware- 


ness, 8) developed intelligence, 9) physical vigor, 10) recrea- 
tion. 


Such values as those listed above are achieved by setting out 
to make personal adjustments called for by such a level of — 
living. The good will is indispensable. The second step is the 
finding of God, whereby a master emotion is enabled to win 
obedience of all our other emotions, and thus hold our loyalty. 
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We have in Jesus an example of one who was successful in 
living by such values. 

The importance of individuality in value experience is not 
to be discounted. Persons are individuals. Enjoyment and ex- 
pression of values will be individual likewise. The rational goal 
for men in the fact of individual and group differences is 
unity within diversity. 

Instrumental values are used legitimately as means coherent 
with worthy ends. Praiseworthy ends can neither justify nor 
survive unworthy means. 

The chapter concluded with a discussion of the nature of 
happiness, which constitutes the answer to the central question 
of the chapter, “What is worth living for?” 


Review Questions for Chapter Nine 


1. On what ground does the author contend that the answer to worth 
in living must be found in the nature of man? 

. How does this chapter define value? Do you agree? 

. Turn to the appendix and study the axiological vocabulary. 

. Mention the three objections which the author thinks may be 
raised against the principle of finding the answer to human hap- 
piness, within man. Are these adequately answered? Do you have 
other objections? 

5. Distinguish carefully between the five types of value experience 
discussed in the chapter. To what extent do these classifications 
overlap? 

6. What is meant by “the primacy of the universal intrinsic value?” 
How do we recognize an instrumental value? 

. Are the same practices or objects always instrumental to the same 
intrinsic values? If not, explain how this can be. 

8. Discuss the relation between universal values and individual values. 
Explain how “unity within diversity” applies here. 

9. Does the existence of individual and cultural differences in value 
experience necessitate conflict? Explain. 

10. How does one verify the existence of universal intrinsic values? 


Wh 
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11. 


12; 
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Review the ten universal intrinsic values mentioned in this chapter, , 
and tell what common need(s) each fulfills, 

Are there other values which should be added to such a list? Do) 
you think of any specifically? Are there any in the list you would | 
eliminate? 


13. Explain how universal intrinsic values may be achieved. 
14. Do you find the definition of happiness acceptable? Explain. Do | 


you wish to propose an alternative definition? 
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Chapter Ten 


WHAT IS RIGHT TO DO? 


Most people, most of the time are deeply concerned about 
the problem of moral rightness. Most of us want very much 
to know what is right and to be able to do it. So concerned 
are we with this problem that we usually find ourselves quite 
unprepared to face objectively the fact of our periodic moral 
failures, however mentally hygienic such objectification might 
be. We are unable to live with ourselves when we think of 
ourselves as immoral; hence our incredible rationalization of 
shoddy conduct. Such rationalization may be an attempt to 
compensate for an inability to have foreseen what right con- 
duct would mean. Or it may arise in times when other desires 
come into obvious conflict with moral rightness, complicated 
by an inability or an unwillingness to give rightness priority. 
In such cases, the claims of morality usually do not surrender 
in defeat. After the fact, they continue to remind us that we 
missed the mark. Often they will allow us no rest until we 
have corrected the moral error, and if correction be impossible, 
the thing we call conscience may become a torturer, filling 
every waking moment with seering, inescapable condemnation. 
In the throes of such an experience, Conrad Aiken’s self-in- 
dulgent tyrant of “Tetelestai” speaks: 


I, the restless one; the circler of circles; 

Herdsman and roper of stars, who could not capture 

The secret of self, I who was tyrant to weaklings, 

Striker of children; destroyer of women, corrupter 

Of innocent dreamers, and laugher at beauty; I, 

Too easily brought to tears and weakness by music, 

Baffled and broken by love, the helpless beholder 

Of the war in my heart of desire with desire, the struggle 

Of hatred with love, terror with hunger; I 

Who laughed without knowing the cause of my laughter, who grew 
Without wishing to grow, a servant to my own body; pi 
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Loved without reason the laughter and flesh of a woman, 
Enduring such torments to find her! I who at last 

Grow weaker, struggle more feebly, relent in my purpose, 
Choose for my triumph an easier end, look backward 

At earlier conquests; or, caught in the web, cry out 

In a sudden and empty despair, “Tetelestai!’ 

Pity me, now! I, who was arrogant, beg you! 

Tell me, as I lie down, that I was courageous. 

Blow horns of victory now, as I reel and am vanquished. 
Shatter the sky with trumpets above my grave. 


The successful handling of the conscience turned persecutor 
is often-times a matter requiring the skillful leadership of one 
broadly trained in mental therapy. Let no one take lightly his 
own expectation of moral rightness in himself. 


The search for the touchstone of right living is at once man’s 
oldest and most contemporary problem. The very force and 
persistence of the drive for moral rightness makes it so. For- 
tunate indeed are we in that we need not start “cold” on this 
problem. Sometimes when moral traditions and mores seem 
to have lost contemporary meaning, or when we find them 
opposing fond desires of the moment, we tend to be resentful 
of our ethical heritage. But beyond the disadvantages, real and 
imaginary, which our accumulated past moral judgments 
bring, there is an opportunity to build upon past successes and 
to avoid past failures. As we attempt, therefore, to arrive at 
standards of conduct valid for ourselves, we may well begin 
by familiarizing ourselves with some of the better earlier 
thought on this question. 


A. A Brier Survey of Our Morar HEriTace 


1) The most ancient influence upon the ethical standards 
of western culture was the Hebrew religion. By any valid 
criterion, this was far and away the finest of the ancient reli- 
gious systems, especially in the form finally given to it by the. 
prophets. Beginning on the spiritual and intellectual level of 
a number of other religions of an early day, the Hebrew faith 
passed through a long development, coming at last to a high 
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plane of religio-ethical living. By the time of the second or 

| third centuries B. C., Judaism was characterized by the follow- 

ing precepts: 

__ There is one God of benevolent justice over all the earth. 
The essential standards for the identification of the good 
man are not bound up with ritualistic piety, but are to be 
found in humility, social justice to all, and personal purity of 
thought. 


For thou desirest not sacrifice, 

And should I give burnt-offering, thou wouldst not be pleased. 
The sacrifice of God is a broken spirit; 

A broken and a contrite heart. 

O God, thou wilt not despise.’ 


You have been told, O man, what is good, 
And what the Lord requires of you: 

Only to do justice, and to love kindness, 
And to walk humbly with your God.’ 


These basic principles were transcribed into specific rules of 
behavior and the latter in turn were assembled in various 
collections of sacred and semi-sacred writings. Thus did the 
Hebrew equate religious piety with personal and social moral- 
ity and seek to make these principles workable patterns for 
real-life experiences. 

2) As so often happens, the great majority of the followers 
of Judaism placed their emphasis upon the specifically pre- 
scribed rules of behavior, often losing sight of the important 
principles of which the rules of conduct could be only particular 
manifestations. Much of the time the exact behavior patterns 
themselves became the greatest concern, even when under 
varied conditions such behavior would be irrelevant to or in 
actual conflict with the principles of humility, purity, and 
justice. 

During the life of Jesus this concern with a somewhat hol- 
low legalism was receiving an especially unwholesome em- 


1. Psalm, 51:16-17. The Bible, Smith-Goodspeed tr. University of Chicago Press, 
1939 


t 


2. Micah, 6:8. 
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phasis. That Jesus regarded himself as a good Jew religiously 
there can be little doubt. He was master of the highest religio- 
ethical concepts of the prophets, and he formulated his own 
teachings with his Judaistic heritage in a central position. But 
he regarded with deep and often bitter concern the tendency 
of the religious leaders of his day to cheapen the high ideal- 
ism of Judaism. The Pharisees constituted an intra-Judaistic 
sect numbering about 6,000, and putting special emphasis upon 
these detailed laws of daily conduct. While among the 
Pharisees there were some persons of considerable stature, 
many others were petty men with small and mean minds. That 
such men should wield an important influence upon the 
thought and lives of the people Jesus regarded as especially 
unfortunate. Some of his most extravagant condemnation was 
directed against them: 


Alas for you, you hypocritical scribes and Pharisees, for you pay 
tithes of mint, dill, and cummin, and you have let the weighter 
matter of the law go—justice, mercy, and integrity. But you should 
have observed these, without overlooking the others. You blind 
guides! straining out the gnat, and yet swallowing the camel! Alas 
for you, you hypocritical scribes and Pharisees, for you clean the 
outside of the cup and dish, but inside they are full of greed and 
self-indulgence. You blind Pharisee! You must first clean the inside 
of the cup and the dish so that the outside may be clean too. Alas 
for you, you hypocritical scribes and Pharisees, for you are like 
white-washed tombs! They look well on the outside, but inside 
they are full of the bones of the dead, and all that is unclean. So 
you outwardly appear to men to be upright, but within you are full 
of hypocrisy and wickedness. ... You serpents! You brood of snakes! 
How can you escape being sentenced to the pit? ® 


As an antidote for the blinding and debilitating emphasis 
upon specific rules of conduct Jesus expounded the high in- 
sights found in the prophets, and reiterated their call to con- 
cern with the true essentials of the good life. 


‘ 


You must love the Lord your God with your whole heart, your 
whole mind! That is the great first command, There is a second 


3. Matt. 23:23-28. Smith-Goodspeed tr. 
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like it: “You must love your neighbor as yourself.’ These two com- 
mands sum up the whole of the Law and the prophets. 


It is significant to note that these two precepts which Jesus 

regarded as the heart of true piety and morality are both 
drawn from the sacred Hebrew literature. The first is known 
o the Jews as the Shema (hear) and is repeated daily in the 
rayers of the Orthodox. It is to be found in Deuteronomy, 
:4. The second is drawn from Leviticus 19:18, and is regarded 
y Jesus as of sufficient importance to be combined with the 
hema. 
Yet despite this clear and unmistakable condemnation of 
e substitution of legalism for devotion to a spirit of love 
nd goodness, Jesus’ life among men had hardly been con- 
luded when enthusiastic followers began reducing his spirit 
o a set of rules. It is always easier to memorize rules than it 
s to think through life’s problems and act in devotion to per- 
istent principles of goodness. Thus, as with the prophets, so 
ith Jesus: The Law became an end for its own sake, and, for 
oo much of the time, the essential spirit of moral goodness 
as been destroyed by those who believe themselves devoted 
o it! 

3) During the years of the development of the religio-ethical 
tandards in Palestine, another current of moral thinking was 
ising in Greek philosophy. This trend of thought was 
rought to its finest flowering in the works of Socrates, Plato, 
nd Aristotle. There are interesting parallels in the lives of 
esus and Socrates: Neither held any official academic or ec- 
lesiastical connections; both taught informally on the public 
uare, in fields, by lakes; both emphasized the spirit of good- 
ess as distinct from rules shaped to fit particular situations; 
either wrote anything, to anyone’s knowledge, thus confining 
ur information of them to reports transmitted by their fol- 
wers; and at last both were condemned to death ostensibly 
s dangerous to national and religious interests, while in each 
se the truth lay in the enmity their penetrating analyses of 


4. Matt. 22:37-40. op. cit. 
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their times had aroused in the minds of pompous and wicked| 
men. 

For Socrates and Plato, the good life was the reasoned life.. 
Knowledge and virtue were, in the areas of morality, syno-- 
nymous. They were unable to conceive of a man actually; 
recognizing good and choosing evil. “No man is voluntarily 
evil or involuntarily good.” Socrates seems to have held a1 
high regard for the human person, and felt sure that goodness 
and knowledge could be further equated with usefulness and 
service to man. Zenophon attributes to Socrates the following 
‘concept of goodness as utility: 


The best men and those most beloved by the gods, . . . were those 
who in agriculture, performed their agricultural duties well, those 
who, in medicine, performed their medical duties well, and those 
who, in political office, performed their public duties well; but he 
who did nothing well, he said, was neither useful for any purpose, 
nor acceptable to the gods.° 


Such matters as continence or temperance were good because 
in them we discover “the power to give us any pleasure worth 
remembering.” In the absence of temperance we are “cut o 
from the full fruition of the more obvious and constantly re 
curring pleasure.”* Even beauty is at last determined by it 
utility; “... all... things, whatever men use, are considered 
beautiful and good with reference to the objects for whic 
they are serviceable.”’ 


But for all this emphasis upon utility as the mark of good- 
ness and beauty, Socrates did not fall into the common erro 
of equating goodness with expediency and thus turning it 
over to a complete relativism, What is truly in the best interest 
of men is not apparent on the surface. One must begin b 
clarifying meanings and eliminating incoherencies of thought 
Having done this, the searchers for the good life must procee 


by observing the efforts of men to achieve long-term happiness 
5. Zenophon, Memoribilia, III, 9, 14. ! 


6. Ibid., IV, 4, 13f. 
Jo UNGER, Sh ib 
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and adjustment. He believed that out of such inductive investi- 
gations will arise basic principles of goodness which shall be 
common to all men, regardless of the details of circumstances. 
Adherence to these basic principles will enable the intelligent 
man to make particular applications which will be both reason- 
able and good. 

He believed through such procedure we discover that there 
re four cardinal virtues which may serve as the fundamental 
uides for the good life; these are, wisdom, courage, tem- 
perance, justice. 

It is because the potentiality for these virtues resides in the 
ery nature of man that knowledge and goodness are syno- 
yms. When man is evil he is deluded and not acting accord- 
ng to his own nature. It is the function of the good teacher, 
aid Socrates, to be a “midwife” to the human mind, helping 
o bring to living reality the moral insights with which human 
onsciousness is pregnant. 

The principal additions which Plato made to the ethical 
ought of Socrates were: 

a) A greater emphasis upon the universality of ethical prin- 
iples. In the thought of Plato, Ideas which could serve as 
table principles of knowledge were given a real existence en- 
irely independent of particular experience. 

b) A more elaborate systematization of the rules of reason 
hereby the ethical principles are known. 

c) A vigorous denunciation of certain views in which Socra- 
es’ emphasis upon human well-being was interpreted as a 
uest for immediate pleasures. 

As Plato had been the pupil of Socrates, so was Aristotle the 
upil of Plato. In matters of ethics he followed rather closely 
e basic thought of his two great predecessors. His principal 
oint of difference with Plato was on the question of the uni- 
ersality of the ethical postulates. For Plato, these postulates 
ere existent, independent of particular occasions. For Aris- 
tle, they had being only as they were employed in particular 
slationships between persons. 

Aristotle’s original contribution to ethical thought was the 
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concept of the Golden Mean. This is the principle of reason- 
able moderation; not too much, not too little of anything. 
When any act is entered into intemperately, only serious dam- 
age to personality can result. On the other hand, when co- 
herent desires are ignored or denied, the result is a pre-occupa- 
tion with thoughts concerning this need, plus exaggeration 
and distortion. Aristotle presents the standard of the Golden 
Mean thus: 


Now in every thing, whether it be continuous or discrete, it is 
possible to take a greater, a smaller, or an equal amount, and this 
either absolutely or in relation to ourselves, the equal being a mean 
between excess and deficiency. By the . . . absolute mean... I un-: 
derstand that which is equally distant from both extremes; and. 
this is one and the same thing for everybody. But by the mean. 
considered relatively to ourselves, I understand that which is not: 


too much nor too little; but this is not one thing, nor is it the same: 
for everybody. Thus if 10 to be too much and 2 too little we take: 
6 as a mean in respect to the thing itself; for 6 is as much greater’ 
than 2 as it less than 10, and this is a mean in arithmetical propor- - 
tion. But the mean considered relatively to ourselves must not be: 
ascertained in this way. It does not follow that if 10 pounds of meat: 
be too much and 2 be too little for a man to eat, a trainer will. 
order him 6 pounds, “or this may itself be too much or too little for 
the man who is to take it;... The right amount will vary with the: 
individual. This being so, everybody who understands his business | 
avoids alike excess and deficiency; he seeks and chooses the mean, , 
not the absolute mean, but the mean considered relatively to our-- 
selves.® 


It is to be observed that the principle of the mean is quite: 


consistent with emphasis upon the spirit and intent of morality! 
found so prominently in the teachings of Jesus and Socrates. 

Aristotle believes the essential end of man to be the fulfillment : 
of his potentialities. In doing this, man achieves moral living, 
and comes into the highest happiness of which man is capable. 

4) In the teachings of Judaism, of Jesus, of Socrates and 
Plato, and of Aristotle, we have before us the basic ethical con- 
cepts which have been most influential in the moral standards 
of Western culture. Various persons in various periods have: 
"8. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Book II, 1106a, b. 
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put their principal emphasis upon the aspects of these teach- 
ngs which have appeared most relevant to their own problems. 
or instance, Epicurus, Jeramy Bentham, John Stuart Mill, and 
thers have emphasized the importance of the subjective ex- 
erience in the moral life. Bentham and Mill enlarged this 
oncept considerably to include “the greatest good for the 
reatest number.” This good had as its most important ele- 
ent, happiness for the greatest number, and happiness is a 
ondition of the personal experience. 

Christian theologians have tended to bring into prominent 
ocus the relationship between God and man, and to attribute 
ivine origin to the principles of moral rightness. Often there 
as been on the part of Christian thinkers an effort to syn- 
hesize theology and philosophy, especially in ethics. Thomas 
quinas, for instance, regarded the teachings of Jesus and Aris- 
tle as supplementary approaches to essentially the same con- 
lusions; the one employing God-given insights in faith, the 
ther supporting these insights with reason insofar as human 
eason is able to offer support. 

Some Christians have so emphasized God’s holiness and 
an’s dependence as to represent man as totally depraved, 
nable even to recognize or choose the good except as God 
ives him the power. Man is thus regarded as being unable to 
ve morally until God by a special act lifts man above man’s 
ate moral and intellectual limitations. Yet this view, which 
certainly contradictory to much of the thinking of the 
reeks, and probably so alongside of the ethical views of Jesus, 
ill recognizes the rather commonly accepted fruits of the 
ood life as being, justice, humility, and purity. Proponents of 
arious shadings of the doctrine of innate depravity have been 
ch men as Augustine, John Calvin, Jonathan Edwards and 
ch contemporary figures as Karl Barth and Reinhold 
iebuhr. 

Immanuel Kant served to bring into prominence four other 
oints of emphasis implicit in the more ancient thought. These 
ere: 

a) The importance of the good will in the good act. 
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b) The utter reasonableness of the thesis that in a universe: 
of rational organization there should be a r7ght way to exercise: 
the good will. 

c) The inescapability of the moral ought—the categoricall 
imperative to morality innate in the human being. 

d) The worth of the human person as an end in himself 
“and never as a means only.” 

Kant also re-enforced the stress on universality both in thes 
moral laws and in the demand the self makes upon itself for: 
compliance. 

For the most part, present-day philosophers also are em- 
phasizing various points of the more ancient ethical postulates 
and often re-enforcing them with new data from the sciences 
and from studies in psychology and sociology. It is interesting; 
to observe that there is possibly more agreement among present 
philosophers on the subject of ethics than upon most other: 
subjects. This holds true rather generally, despite pronounced 
differences in such matters as epistemology, metaphysics, ete. 
Most differences among current philosphers lie in the degree 
of emphasis placed upon the various components of a system! 
of morality. Hence we find pragmatists such as John Dewey 
and his followers emphasizing utility and democracy in mor- 
als; naturalists stressing the fact that the ground for moral 
codes can be found only in an understanding of human nature; 
personalists stressing the rational good will in the good act;; 
and various theists placing varying degrees of emphasis upon a 
right relationship with God.* 


Two important deviations in recent years from the Hebrew- 
Greek backgrounds are of enough significance to warrant brief 
special attention in this discussion. The first of these deviations 
could be called the ethics of power. This view was particularly 
anticipated by Machiavelli, by Thomas Hobbes, and by Fried- 
rich Nietzsche. Yet none of these would have approved whole- 
heartedly of systems wherein such an ethic found powerful: 


*It is to_be noted that these do not constitute mutually exclusive schools of 


philosophers. For instance, a pragmatist may be also a nat i i +> 
tial Gee g y aturalist, a theist, a person 
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ised by such men. They have denied all universality of moral 
rinciples—even the importance of the problems. Dignity of 
the individual was replaced by service to the State. The State 
tself is not recognized as an instrument for more full protec- 
ion of the rights of man, but rather is regarded as an end 
itself. The individual man derives all the significance he 
ver achieves through identifying himself with, and at last 
osing himself in, the State. Such men despise traditional ethical 
tandards as the makeshift of weaklings. When one becomes 
trong with the strength which arises through affiliation with 
he state, one is then able to make his own moral standards. 
The tragic and destructive years of the Second World War 
re too vigorously alive in our memories to require lengthy 
lucidation of the outcome of such an ethic taken seriously. 
nder such a standard man becomes an utterly irrational crea- 
ure, with all that is good within him prostituted to all that 
s evil. The most important lesson remaining to be mastered 
oncerning this tragic epoch is that the ideology of power 
orality cannot be destroyed by military victories. However 
mportant and necessary the military campaigns against Na- 
ism and Fascism may have been, the fact remains that the 
onvictions giving rise to such regimes were not destroyed 
hereby. Not all the advocates of power morality were follow- 
rs of Hitler and Mussolni. Wherever we find advocates of 
acial or religious persecution, of regimentation of persons to 
uper-states, or of the coercion of the human mind even for 
stensibly worthy ends, we find fellow travelers with Hitler 
nd Mussolini. The struggle against power morality goes on 
ll about us. It is a desperate battle for the minds of men, and 
ne against which we must mobilize our most effective weap- 
ns, to be applied with eternal vigilance. 
The other important deviation from Hebrew-Greek ethical 
ackgrounds is only a partial one. It is not new. At various 
imes it has been identified by various names. At present it is 
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popularly known as existentialism. It brings together some 
strange bedfellows such as Séren Kierkegaard the theist and 
Paul Sartre, the atheist. Its essential point of emphasis is upor 
the complete unknowability of the nature of rightness. Man is 
either so limited in knowledge, or so hemmed about by cir~ 
cumstances, or so utterly and inescapably evil—dependin 

upon the remainder of the philosophical system the particular 
existentialist holds—that it is quite impossible for man to know 
what is right, or to do it if he knew. The current existentialist 
school in Europe is emphasizing that whatever is zs, and there- 
fore is right. The only real evil is insincerity about what is 
Even to inquire beyond this point in matters of moral right 
ness is hopelessly superfluous. 


Sometimes existentialist views have arisen out of unsatis- 
fied desires for human perfection. More often they represent 
the despair and disillusionment of a group who find real life 
denying their previous convictions, and who lack the hope ana 
the energy to continue the search for better hypotheses. The 
only logical outcomes for such despair, whatever its genesis 
are ennui and suicide. It does not constitute an adequate phi. 
losophy either for living or dying. Yet it will ever draw to ii 
numbers of followers who for various reasons do not care te 
sia the struggle for the establishment of moral prin 
ciples. 


B. ComMMon ELEMENTs IN Our Mora HeriracE 


It has already been noted that we stand to profit througl 
comprehending the lessons which have come as a result o: 
man’s age-long struggle with the problem of moral rightnes 
Having viewed briefly some of the fruits of this quest, the nex: 
helpful step is an attempt to synthesize the insights and to note 
their most common characteristics. What, then, are some o: 
the common elements in our Hebrew-Greek ethical tradition 
as refined by centuries of experience? 


1) For one thing, the very asking of the question, “Ho 
ought I to live?” presupposes the exitence of some measure 


' 
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of free will. It is meaningless to say we ought to do thus and 
so unless we are able to do it or refrain from doing it. 

2) Not only is a free will presupposed, but the importance 
of the good will is implied. The intent to do the right is an 
inescapable part of the criterion of moral rightness. An evil 
will exercised in such manner that beneficial consequences 
occur despite the evil will merits no moral praise. Conversely, 
an intellegent act with good intent which results in unforsee- 
able detrimental consequences is not subject to moral censure. 

3) The determinant of the good act is the manner in which 
one deals with values. An act is right when values are truly 
served, and wrong when values are destroyed or damaged 
without necessity. Upon this point our entire ethical tradition 
agrees. This holds true regardless of whether one sees morality 
as exclusively human in origin, divine in origin, or the product 
of human and divine co-operation. Whether standards arise 
inductively from experience or are given in divine decree, there 
is a criterion whereby they can be determined. And that crite- 
rion is their effect upon values. 

4) A fourth common ground is the recognition of the im- 
portance of applying intelligence to moral problems. This is 
inescapably true for those who advocate the establishment of 
ethical principles through an inductive investigation of ex- 
perience. Only by careful use of the reason upon a great 
amount of experiential data could a standard be so established. 

The principle holds also for those who look to divine decree 
for ethical sources. Only by the use of reason could true revela- 
tion be differentiated from heresy. And only by the greatest 
exercise of intelligence could divinely revealed truths be ap- 
plied to specific problems. One may ask, “Is it evil to be un- 
avoidably ignorant?” Obviously, it is not, since choice is not 
present. It is evil, however, to be ignorant only because of 
inertia. 

5) The foregoing position gives rise to the importance of 
foreseeable consequences. Morality surely is not merely a senti- 
mental do-goodism. It is not merely an emotionalized effort 
to perform good acts in complete disregard of the consequences 
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of those acts. The good will is not really good unless it has 
employed the greatest possible intelligence to square intent 
with probable results. Of course, no more is required of the 
individual than he is able to do. But increased intellectual abil- 
ity always brings increased moral responsibility. We face an 
inescapable obligation to think through the whole range of the 
probable results of our acts arising in good intent, with a view 
to achieving the greatest possible coherence. 


C. Wuat Are RicHt AND WRonc? 

That act is morally right which 1s characterized by an intent 
to conserve or increase values, and which, on the basis of the 
best possible intellectual effort of the individual, appears likely 
to result in consequences consistent with such intent. Con- 
versely, that act is morally wrong from which the good intent 
or care of foreseeable consequences are absent. Sometimes a 
man is actually forced to perform acts which are incoherent 
with the best which he knows. Under such conditions that 
man is not guilty of moral wrong-doing. But very often indi- 
viduals seek to excuse themselves from moral wrong-doing by 
taking refuge in an appeal on the basis of forced social pres- 
sure. An example of this is the college student who knows he 
is being incoherent with the best which he knows and with 
the standard which his family has set for him when he begins 
drinking intoxicating liquors. He often seeks to excuse him- 
self by saying he was forced into this practice by the social 
pressures around him. But the probability is that no one fas- 
tened him into a strait jacket and pried his lips apart and 
poured a drink down his throat. What he really means to say 
is that he has come to value the friendship of certain college 
companions more than he does his own ideals, and has there- 
fore been willing to deny his ideals for these questionable 
friendships. 

This, then, is the nature of moral evil: the failure always 
to act in compliance with the best one knows when such com- 
pliance 1s possible, regardless of the degree of struggle re- 
quired, This standard of morality holds, no matter how limited 
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or inadequate the understanding and vision of the individual 
in question. 

At this point it will be of value to protect ourselves against 
a fallacy that is much too current in contemporary thought. 
The recognition that a man is morally responsible only for the 
best he knows is oftentimes combined with some findings in 
the field of sociology to form the basis of this fallacy. Soci- 
ologists tell us that there have been many standards of value 
and morality in many different cultures over long periods of 
time. The sociologist is also correct in saying that his technical 
field of specialization affords no basis for saying that one stand- 
ard of morality is any beter than any other. But too often it 
is immediately concluded that wo field of study affords any 
basis of evaluating moral standards. And when this is accepted, 
the fallacy has been committed. It does not follow that, because 
there have been many theories about anything, every theory is 
equally good. This is no less true in evaluating standards of 
morality than in evaluating anything else. 

Because values are coherent and integrated need-satisfactions 
of persons, morality has its roots in the nature of personality. 
What happens to persons is also the final test of the worth 
of any proposed standards of morality. Some value experience 
is universal in nature, and some is individual. It follows that 
some rules of morality also will apply to all persons, and some 
will be peculiar to the individual. But for the same reasons 
that there can be no contradictions between universal and in- 
ividual values, there can be no contradictions between uni- 
ersal and individual rules of morality. 

Yet the history of man’s moral development should teach 
s the impossibility of setting forth a universally valid set of 
ules of behavior. Specific situations, with their own peculiar 
omplex of contributing factors, must be faced as they arise. 
ot particular acts nor prohibtions, but a devotion to the con- 
ervation and increase of values, remains constant. There is 
othing sacred about an act nor about a prohibition. What are 
acred are the values in personality. Right living, then, can 
ever be reduced to a rigid legalism. Right living is reasonable 
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living. Immorality is avoidable irrationality in a rational 
universe. 

Such a design for living does not issue in a hopeless relativ- 
ity any more than did the thinking of Socrates. The essential 
values of personality are the only constant factors in the uni- 
verse. Amidst all the flux and flow, here is the only perma- 
nence. A standard of this sort does, however, necessitate de- 
velopment as recognition of value increases and knowledge 
grows greater. The specific ethical demands of one day will 
seldom do justice to the next. With each new morning in 
human experience there must be a renewed activity of the good 
will and an exercise of the intelligence to determine how one 
must act to serve the highest value this day. This offers little 
comfort to the legalist who would finish off the moral problem 
with ten or a dozen infallible rules. Lives of the truly great 
moralists indicate that a list of final rules is not the answer! 


Sooner or later we shall need to face the problem: When 
any possible course of action can but lead to damage or destruc- 
tion of values, what is the course of the moral man? Many 
ran into this problem head-on with the coming of World 
War II. Certainly it is difficult to believe that war under any 
condition or for any purpose is a positive good. In war human 
personality is cheap and values without number are destroyed. 
Now if this were the whole story, the choice for the good man 
would have been clear—no war. But the complicating fact was 
that to refrain from going to war against Nazism and Fascism 
was a poor alternative. In a world dominated by such ideol- 
ogies translated into practice, personality would be as cheap 
as in a world of war. Hitler and Mussolini triumphant would 
not mean the conservation of values. The alternatives were 
both evil choices. In war, or in brutal “peace,” there was evil. 

Under such conditions the moral man must maintain his 
devotion to values. His decision can rest on the validity of this 
ideal. What Socrates said a rational man must do, a moral _ 
man will do: “To prefer evil to good is not in human nature; 
and when a man is compelled to choose between two evils, no 
one will choose the greater when he may have the less.” To 
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determine in many cases which is the lesser among only evil 
choices may be difficult. If it be actually impossible, the ques- 
tion is not really a moral one. Where it is possible when faced 
with only evil choices to choose the lesser evil, the moral man 
Fr so choose, ever alert to pass over into a positive service of 
values. 


D. Moratity: INpIvipUAL-AND-SOCIAL 

All moral responsibility is basically individual. Only persons 
experience values, and only persons make moral decisions. 
Such terms as “the group mind,” “collective action,” etc., are 
only convenient generalizations for describing the manner in 
which masses of individuals think alike and act in unison. 
Society is not a thinking, responsible, autonomous being. A 
given society is as it is only because individuals cause or permit 
it to be so. Many in our day take refuge from the rigors of in- 
dividual moral responsibility by attempting to shift such res- 
ponsibility to society, as though “society” were a thinking 
super-person. But such refuge is utterly delusional. Social jus- 
tice is only a name for just actions on the part of individuals 
in relationship with many other individuals. Neither can we 
escape individual responsibility for social injustice. This latter 
would be impossible if some individuals were not willing to 
act unjustly, and others willing to sanction injustice, either 
by positive approval or by passive acceptance. 

There is, of course, more to such problems. There is, for in- 
stance, the wholly moral individual who lives within and con- 
tributes to the support of the immoral society. Such a person 
may not approve of the unjust aspects of his society while 
being totally unable to prevent them. In such a position do 
many of us find ourselves in this day of tremendous political 
and economic events. Suppose yourself an average citizen of 
an aggressor nation. You are a clerk in a grocery store and 
barely able to support your family on your wages. You do not 
pprove of the aggressive actions of the government which 
epresents you. You are acquainted with no policy maker. 
ou have no voice as a writer or teacher. Your job is farthest 
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removed from political or military activity, yet you are making 
a contribution to the feeding and support of an aggressor na- 
tion. What can you as an individual do to correct the injustice 
of which you are an unwilling part? 

For one thing, you can remain master of your own thought. 
It is not necessary for you to rationalize the injustice and be- 
come an approving participant. For another thing, you can 
refrain from personal acts of injustice, “by thought, word and 
deed,” against any person, both in your own community and 
elsewhere. Insofar as you have any opportunity to influence 
the thought of others—even though that be limited to your 
own family—you can make a Jitdle difference in the moral 
caliber of your society. You can take advantage of any free 
political activity in order to encourage and support men of 
good will for places of public responsibility. You can refuse: 
to become a participant in an unjust military action, and take 
the consequences. 


Now it is true that a single man in an aggressor society ' 
following the above plan of personal moral living can make: 
no important difference to society. But such a procedure can. 
assist that individual to keep himself a moral person in an. 
immoral society. Further, our responsibility here is society-- 
wide. Millions of grocery clerks, factory workers, farmers, , 
artisans, professional men, following such a plan of personal | 
moral living would destroy a world aggressor from within. . 
A nation can be an aggressor only when masses of individuals ; 
allow themselves to be stampeded or coerced into co-operation. . 
Clearly our moral responsibility to ourselves and to other per- 
sons is individual-and-social. The two cannot be separated.. 
Societies are as they are because of what individuals are; and 
individuals are shaped and developed in part by their inter- 
action with society. But in every case, the ultimate responsibil- 
ity is individual. It is surely insincere for me to deplore world 
war, when in my dealings with other persons I am bitter, 
mean, and ruthless. Such insincerity places squarely upon me 


a share of the responsibility for conditions which lead men to 
war. 
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The extent of individual responsibility for social justice in- 
creases in direct ratio to the extent of one’s social influence. He 
who can influence the thought and action of only himself 
bears responsibility for himself alone. He who can write or 
teach so as to influence the thought of one hundred other per- 
sons bears a responsibility to influence them constructively. 
And he whose decisions will commit a whole nation to a 
course of world action must bear responsibility for those deci- 
sions. 


E. Tue App.icaTIon oF Basic Mora PRINCIPLES 


Application of abiding principles of morality must begin 
by recognizing the values which are affected by any proposed 
plan of action. Details of the action must be determined by 
the steps necessary to the conservation and increase of the 
values affected. Means to the end of value experience must be 
tentative. Actions which are satisfactory in serving legitimate 
ends today may with tomorrow’s new factor-complex be in- 
adequate. Perhaps a few specific applications for life today 


would be helpful. 


1) One choice facing all in one form or another is that of a 
vocation. Most obvious of the values involved are economic re- 
turns, which are themselves instrumental in nature. Certainly 
any worthy vocation should provide sufficient economic return 
for the legitimate needs of all the persons who rightly depend 
upon such income. The whole list of the intrinsic values for the 
family may be affected by sufficient economic return from the 
father’s vocation. The evils of too little and too much in eco- 
nomic return are equally obvious to all. It must always be re- 
membered that economic values are instrumental, not intrinsic. 
“Adequate” income does not of itself provide family happiness. 


Further, the vocation a man follows should be consistent 
with the standard of value recognized by himself, his family, 
and his friends. The continual necessity of rationalizing one’s 
job in order to make it appear respectable robs one’s vocational 
life of much essential value. Because of the far-reaching ramifi- 
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cations of such respectability, it is a more important criterion 
even than financial return. 

Closely associated with the respectability of a job is the 
degree of contribution it makes to the satisfaction of human 
need. Thus respectability is not satisfied through mere artificial 
position, prestige, or high pay. Work is not satisfying unless 
its execution affords ground for a belief in significant accom- 
plishment. 

Ideally, one’s vocation should afford a satisfaction for man’s 
drive to create. It is in work that one has opportunity to ex- 
press one’s unique originality. Today’s mass production eco- 
nomy, however desirable and necessary in some respects, is 
not conducive to such creativity. Millions of persons are des- 
tined to spend their vocational lives as unthinking cogs in a 
vast production machine. All who have real capacity for the 
creative professions of the arts or of work with people will 
be happier to pay a heavy price in years of hard work to equip 
themselves for such fields. Those who lack such capacity, or 
who miss the opportunity to develop it, will of necessity drift 
into the more monotonous vocations. If one finds himself in 
this latter group, however, he need not despair of creativity. 
He may be sure that he is making an essential contribution 
to society. He can be very successful in finding channels for 
creative expression in avocational activities. With the shorten- 
ing of the work week of the laboring man, the wise choice 
of leisure time activities becomes increasingly important. 

Finally, all men ought to resist the tendency to become slaves 
to their vocations. Such subservience usually constitutes a par- 
tial or warped value experience. Opportunities to appreciate 
one’s family and friends, to participate in constructive com- 
munity activities, to enjoy recreational values, and to develop 
varied interests are all important to the good life. 

2) It is next to impossible to trace the spreading effect of 
the choices one makes during courtship and marriage. Many 
values are involved. Those directly affected are needs for per- 
sonal love, sex satisfaction, and paternal experience. Yet these 
actually mark only the point of beginning. Indirect, though 
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none-the-less real, are the effects upon the needs for moral 
rightness, social approval, community membership, creative 
work, and physical vigor. Satisfactory handling of the ex- 
periences of courtship and marriage contributes to total per- 
sonal well-being; but thoughtless dealing with such experiences 
can just about lead one through the whole gamut of personal 
maladjustment. 


First responsibilities in courtship and marriage are to the 
persons most intimately affected by these relationships. This 
means not only the lovers, but also the children of which both 
may eventually be parents. This principle holds despite the 
fact that not every courtship either does or should lead to 
marriage. The experiences of every courtship have an effect 
upon the ultimate marriage into which a person enters. Our 
lives often are shaped and determined by the previous deci- 
cions we have made and habits we have developed. As for 
responsibility to ourselves in courtship, we should keep before 
us the fact that no temporary pleasures are worth the sacrifice 
of long-term value experiences in ultimate marriage. To our 
eventual children and marriage partners we owe clean bodies 
and wholesome minds. And to the other party in courtship 
we have the ever-present responsibility to regard persons as 
values in themselves and never as merely means to selfish 
pleasures. 

The problem of pre-marital sexual relationships is increas- 
ingly troubling to young people of today. There are numbers 
of learned advocates of pre-marital sexual experimentation. 
The fact is, however, that pre-marital sexual experience usually 
fails to offer any of the benefits claimed for it. On the other 
hand, there are numerous cases in which life-long physical, 
mental and social impediments have been its direct results. 
There are several good reasons why the young man or young 
woman should think very carefully before adopting such a 
practice. 

a) For one thing, our mores still give greatest approval to 
the plan of postponing direct sexual experience unti] marriage. 
However we may rant against such a standard, it still stands, 
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and we are largely products of a culture recognizing such a 
standard. This means that the guilt feelings and fear of dis- 
covery which are sure to accompany such relationship will 
cheapen sex experience and rob it of some of its psychological 
value. 

b) There is also the serious responsibility of damaging the 
future of the sexual partner and of a child in the case of preg- 
nancy. The most effective contraceptive measures are not 1007 
reliable. When this is added to the high degree of emotionality 
and resultant clumsiness usually present in pre-marital relation- 
ship, the risk assumes a significant mathematical proportion. 
Forced marriages in which the partners are not really com- 
patible, or children born out of wed-lock, thus beginning their 
lives in a situation which society regards as a disgrace, are 
hardly risks that a rational and moral person would be willing 
to take. 


c) Further, there is the risk of physical infection. However 
infatuated one may be in courtship, one is very unwise to 
assume that the other party has not had previous experience 
from which infection was contracted. A study of some relevant 
literature or a visit to a hospital will serve to cause one to 
stop and think seriously concerning the progressive deteriora- 
tion of body and mind which sometimes result from social 
diseases. 


d) Again, there is the fact that a pre-marital experience 
on the most idealistic plane, can be the first step toward prom- 
iscuity. The sex drive is, during adolescence and early maturity, 
perhaps the most powerful force within the personality. No 
one can predict what the reaction will be to its arousal. It is 
powerfully active even before it is given direct expression. For 
some, the first sexual experience acts like the first taste of 
intoxicating liquor does for others. Intemperance sometimes 
follows close behind the first experience. 


But whether or not one reacts with uncontrolable vigor, it 
will be true for all that an act once accepted is more easily 
accepted again. By such easy stages many young people even- 
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tually find themselves more enmeshed in sexual complexities 
than they originally intended. 

e) Probably the most important argument in favor of a 
standard of continence before marriage is the fact that the 
sex drive itself is not really satisfied except in a regular re- 
petition of the most intimate and tender relationships with 
another person who is the object of increasing love. The mar- 
riage relationship is in our culture the only one which renders 
possible and approved such a relationship. There is no satis- 
faction in the occasional sex experience. There is only aggrava- 
tion of a powerful hunger. 

There can be little doubt that the marriage itself is robbed 
of something essential when pre-marital relationships have 
been habitual. The tenderest of all physical acts have not been 
thus reserved as an experience two persons have shared with 
each other alone. The exclusive intimacy which is essential 
to complete affectional fulfillment has been lost. 

A realistic facing of the problems of courtship relations will 
set limits within which these relations will operate. Young 
men and young women will be wise to avoid too many blanket 
parties, parked cars, and friendly cocktails. By excessive parti- 
cipation in such activities they are only creating problems of 
emotional control of themselves. Sincere expressions of affec- 
tion appropriate to any stage of a courtship should not be the 
object of bigoted prohibitions. But such sincerity need not 
involve emotional intemperance. 

For the very reason that relation between the sexes is a 
powerful experience, sometimes difficult to control, long en- 
gagements are usually not advisable. One ought not to sign 
a promisory note to enter into matrimony until one is as sure 
as possible that marriage is advisable. This involves attention 
to mutual interests; cultural and intellectual standards; com- 
patibility in values, in religion, in recreation, in temperament; 
physical health and attraction; responsible age; economic ad- 
justment—among other matters. But once these requirements 
have been satisfied, marriage as soon as possible is indicated. 
For two persons to do otherwise is to create serious problems 
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and to rob themselves of years of the happiness that only mar- 
riage can bring. 

Ethical living within the marriage relationship involves 
the same principles that are always important to inter-personal 
affairs. Recognition of and respect for the values in personal- 
ities of all members of a family seem to be the touchstone 
of a happy home. This involves continuing adjustments. Per- 
sons are never cut from exactly the same pattern. There is no 
easy list of rules for such moral living within marriage any 
more than elsewhere. It is in the business of living together 
in love and respect that one discovers the peculiar applica- 
tion of the principle of love to the specific family. 


Home ain’t a place that gold can buy or get up in a minute; 
Afore it’s home there’s got t’ be a heap o’ livin’ in it; 

Within the walls there’s got t be some babies born, and then 
Right there ye’ve got t’ bring "em up t’ women good, an’ men; 
And gradjerly, as time goes on, ye find ye wouldn’t part 

With anything they ever used—they’ve grown into yer heart: 

The old high chairs, the playthings, too, the little shoes they wore 
Ye hoard; an’ if ye could ye’d keep the thumb marks on the door. 


Ye’ve got t’ weep t’ make a home, you’ve got to sit an’ sigh 

An’ watch beside a loved one’s bed, and know that Death is nigh. 
An’ in the stillness o’ the night to see Death’s angel come, 

An’ close the eyes o’ her that smiled, an’ leave her sweet voice dumb. 
For these are scenes that grip the heart, an’ when yer tears are dried, 
Ye find that home is dearer than it was an’ sanctified; 

An’ tuggin’ at ye always are the pleasant memories 

O’ her that was an’ is no more—ye can’t escape from these. 


Ye’ve got to sing an’ dance for years, ye’ve got to romp and play, 
An’ learn to love the things ye have usin’ them each day; 
Even the roses ‘round the porch must blossom year by year 
Afore they ’come a part o’ ye, suggestin’ someone dear 

Who used t’ love ’em long ago, an’ trained ’em just to run 
The way they do, so’s they would get the early mornin’ sun; 
You've got to love each brick an’ stone from cellar up to dome: 
It takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house t’ make it home.® 


9. Edgar A. Guest, “Home,” excerpt. 
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3) One of our most pressing social responsibilities centers 
around the economic system we adopt or accept. An economic 
system is a plan or a program for the production and distribu- 
tion of goods. The field of economics is a technical one in 
which even the alleged economic experts often appear con- 
fused. For some, it is a mystic realm of charts and statistics, in 
which nothing or anything—depending upon the individual 
viewpoint—can be proved. But, if a mere philosopher may 
venture an opinion, the most pressing economic problem we 
face centers neither around production nor distribution, but 
around standards of value, around moral judgments, around 
philosophies of life. 

The earth is a habitat highly productive of the items man- 
kind requires for a living standard which affords health and 
security beyond the bare necessities of life. Modern man pos- 
sesses the scientific skill, the means of mass production, and 
the facilities for world-wide transportation to the extent that 
no man need be hungry or cold or ill with a disease which 
medical science could cure. The essential problem is not can 
we, but will we. Herein arises the difficulty. In the so-called 
Christian world where we have regarded the personal profit 
motive as the only one sufficient to assure production, we have 
a fundamental philosophical problem which, so long as it 
remains unsolved, will block the development of any satisfac- 
tory economic system. This problem is found in the contradic- 
tion which arises betwen an ethico-religious standard which 
proclaims the worth of the individual and an economic system 
in which material things are worshiped. One of the elementary 
principles learned in any study of reason is that contradictory 
concepts about the same subject cannot be true at one and the 
same time. If personality is the one intrinsic value in the unt- 
verse, material things are not. Both cannot be. 

So long, then, as we continue to write and talk ideally about 
the intrinsic value of personality while trampling upon per- 
sonalities all about us in obeisance to the great god, Material- 
ism, we shall have maldistribution and human suffering. Thus 
is the underlying economic problem a moral and philosophical 
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problem. Material things have no value in and for themselves. 
They have value only when they favorably affect personality. 
Personality is the intrinsic value, and material things have in- 
strumental value when, and only when, they serve personality. 
-—And this is not a narrow and self-centered personality, but 
Personality found the world around. It matters not what a les- 
ser system may be called; communism, free enterprise, etc. To 
the extent that any system fails to accept this goal, it is im- 
moral; to the extent the system fails to achieve this goal, it is 
inadequate. 

While we speculate philosophically, men, women, and chil- 
dren die from starvation, exposure, and lack of medical care 
in hourly increasing numbers. No man knows for sure just 
how it will be best possible to relieve this need by a more 
adequate production and distribution of the goods men need 
to live. But such problems as these could be solved if a suffi- 
cient number of persons everywhere who control economic 
systems, (and the “small people,’ too) would agree to act 
upon the principle of the primacy of personality. Acceptance 
of such a principle would involve a basic and far-reaching 
change in the philosophy of economics and the development of 
economic systems which would incorporate such new philos- 
ophies. This would be a staggering departure from the con- 
descending charity with which many still their own uneasy 
consciences under our present selfishly-individualistic systems, 
capitalistic or communistic. The philosophical problems of 
economics are not academic nor secondary. Until these are 
faced with fundamental adjustments of the various systems, 
economic pressures will continue as dynamic forces making 
for mass deprivation and the consequent aggression which 
explodes periodically into revolution and war. 

4) War is our most ghastly social evil. War is not a natural 
evil, but a moral evil. War is not something that God wills, 
but a blight that man brings upon himself through his own 
irrationality and immorality. Despite the volume and vigor of 
our own self-justification in time of war, we all know in saner 
moments that when the world goes to war the whole world is 
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morally guilty. It makes good propaganda to blame the former 
Axis partners for the two great World Wars, but a careful 
reading of the records of international relations since 1870 
serves to open to our understanding the lack of wisdom and 
moral responsibility from which all nations have suffered. 

It is literally true to say that no nation wanted either of 
these conflicts. But statesmen and their peoples have been will- 
ing to play fast and loose with the laws of morality in a gamble 
that they would not at last have to reap what they have sown. 
The world makes its periodic pilgrimage to the place of blood 
and gall because men have never learned to use with reason 
and morality their power of free choice. Far from being re- 
sponsible for wars, there is evidence that God has done every- 
thing he can, short of violating human free will, to prevent 
them.. 


God’s at an altar in silence, 

Stunned by the actions of men 

Who have sown in the field of hatred 
And reaped, and are sowing again. 


God’s at an altar, in silence, 

For bullets, like nails, leave scars. 

And the Good Shepherd suffers whenever 
His children forsake Him for Mars, 


God’s at an altar—praying 

To that power He does not control— 
That power to choose good or evil 
That lies in the human soul, 


God’s at an altar—praying 

To men that they murder no more, 
To men whose hate-calloused spirits 
Are made deaf by the cannons of war.'” 


The problem is not, “Why doesn’t God do something ?”, but 
rather, “When shall we make the adjustments necessary to 


10. Steffenson, ‘Ay Dse'God’s at anv Altar. 
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benefit by what he has done already?” The problems of war 
and peace extend around and reach far beyond those of eco- 
nomics. There is no simple recipe by which the forces making 
for war can be transformed into instruments of peace. But 
here, again, the most fundamental problem is not the system, 
but the acceptance of a standard of values and code of morality 
that will make all nations unwilling to use war as an instru- 
ment for achieving any goal. War is the greatest of human 
immoralities. Solution of the problem of methods of peace 
must await international acceptance of philosophies with which 
peace will be coherent. So long as two men disagree on where 
they are going they will not be able to agree on how to get 
there. But when both accept the same goal, the problem of 
how to get there becomes one for which solution is a possibil- 
ity. This is the fundamental predicament in which nations 
find themselves when they try to map plans for peace. They 
cannot agree upon philosophies of life that will assure peace, 
and it is only to be expected that they cannot agree on methods 
to make their various disagreeing philosophies concrete. 

Here, again, coherence with God’s purposes in creating free 
personalities is the only satisfactory answer. So long as other 
values, whether these be material things, or national sovereign- 
ties, or super-states, or selfish goals, are allowed to take pre- 
cedence over the worth of masses of persons, head-on clashes 
and world-wide conflagrations may be expected. Contrary to 
the opinion of many, states and nations have only instrumental 
value. Personality must be served by them or they have no 
justification for existing. 

An indictment of war and a repudiation of war as a means 
of achieving national ends does not of necessity commit one to 
a thoroughly pacifistic position. If the world is to be protected 
from the cruelty and evil_of ruthless groups who would dis- 
regard all social responsibility there must be a world-wide 
rule of law. If law is to be anything more than a formality it 
must have two stalwart pillars of support: 1) the backing of a 
large majority of the people who live under such a law, and 
2) the ability to use force against minorities who refuse to be 
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_ law-abiding voluntarily. The bringing of law into world rela- 
tionships is still in its infancy. It is to be hoped that subsequent 
generations will see this high endeavor brought to worthy con- 
summation. The institution of laws which embody the essen- 
tials of right human relationships is what will save this world 
from reversion to a jungle. But to suppose that the mere legis- 
lation of such laws on a world scale with no power of enforce- 
ment will eliminate international gangsterism is hopelessly 
naive. The bringing of law and order into the world is not 
unlike the problem of bringing law into western United States 
in the nineteenth century. Without the power to move swiftly 
and effectively in protecting all people from gangsters there 
can be only a peace of cowardice and submission to oppression. 

What is being suggested here is not an Utopian dream in 
which all men suddenly are docile and ready to abide by an 
abstract ideal. Neither is it supposed that ivory-tower philos- 
ophical speculation can build overnight a warless world. There 
is not even an understanding at the moment of how the fun- 
damental philosophical changes can be brought about. But it 
seems crystal-clear that it is useless to hope for abiding peace 
until personality is recognized as the one value worth serving. 
Then, and only then, men can think their way through to 
methods which will incorporate this ideal into law and provide 
machinery for enforcing such laws against anti-social minor- 
ities. 


F, CHAPTER SUMMARY 

The problems of right living and of handling our restless 
consciences when we fail in right living are among the more 
persistent and troubling. The purposes of the chapter are: 1) 
To set forth some fundamental moral principles based upon 
an adequate philosophy of life; and 2) to indicate how such 
principles are applied in some of our important areas of ex- 
perience. 

The first step was an investigation of our moral heritage. 
Such an inquiry finds its value in the opportunity to profit 
by the successes and failures of man’s age-long search for the 
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nature of the Good life. It was found that the principal con- 
tributions to Western ethical thought have arisen from 1) the 
Hebrew prophets; 2) the teachings of Jesus; 3) the philos- 
ophies of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. Various contributors 
since that time have put accent on the various ideas implicit 
in the older teachings. To a large extent that tendency con- 
tinues today, supported by constantly new findings of special- 
ized fields of study. 

Two important contemporary exceptions to the continuing 
influence of the Hebrew-Greek traditions were discussed next. 
These were identified as the ethics of power, made concrete in 
the systems of Mussolini and Hitler, and the pessimistic ethics 
of existentialism. 

A sumarization of common elements in our moral heritage 
was attempted in order to bring to focus the important find- 
ings of the past. Those were found to be: 1) assumption of 
the existence of free will; 2) emphasis upon the good will— 
the intent to do the right, once the nature of right is known; 
3) the will is adjudged good on the basis of how one deals with 
values; 4) the necessity of applying intelligence to moral 
problems; 5) and the consideration of foreseeable consequences. 

Having completed a survey of our moral backgrounds, we 
undertook the formulation of valid standards of right and 
wrong in contemporary phraseology. Right acts were defined 
as those in which there is intent to conserve or increase values, 
with a view to foreseeable consequences of specific direction 
accorded such intent. Wrong acts are those in which good will 
or reasonable attention to consequences are absent. When one 
faces only evil choices, the good man chooses the lesser evil 
instead of the greater. 

Individual and social morality are found to be inseparable. 
One is never free of responsibility for personal immorality, 
even in an immoral society. One’s responsibility for the moral- 
ity of his society is in direct ratio to his sphere of influence 
upon social practises. 

_The chapter was concluded with a discussion of the applica-_ 
tion of valid moral principles to four specific problems; 1) | 
| 
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choice of vocation; 2) courtship and marriage; 3) economy; 
4) war. 


— 


Bo. 


Review Questions for Chapter Ten 


. Discuss the psychological foundations of moral experience. 
. In the case of each of the following systems of ethical thought, 


which principles do you consider most applicable for today: a) 
Hebrew ethics as set forth by the prophets; b) the ethics of Jesus; 
c) the ethics of Socrates and Plato; d) the ethics of Aristotle. 


. Why do you suppose Immanuel Kant is usually regarded as having 


had an important influence upon the history of ethical thought? 


. Why do you suppose the ethics of power as practised by Nazis and 


Fascists resulted in such destructive consequences? 


. On what ground might it be charged that existentialism offers only 


an evasion of the moral problem? 


. Summarize in your own words important common elements in our 


moral heritage. 


. Do you believe this chapter offers adequate definitions of right and 


wrong acts? Explain. 


. What is the relation between values and morality? 
. On what grounds does the author reject the demand for a definite 


set of rules for behavior? Does such a rejection necessitate a com- 
plete relativity? Explain. 


. Explain the relation between individual morality and social justice. 


To what extent is the individual responsible for the society of 
which he is a part? 


. List some evil effects of social injustice upon individuals. 

. What values are most likely to be affected by choice of a vocation? 
. What values are affected by experiences of courtship and marriage? 
. To what extent should one follow the crowd to which he belongs 


in the ethics of courtship? 


. It is often argued that girls must submit to passionate love-making 


to get dates. Do you agree? 


. What are the responsibilities two persons have to one another in 


courtship? To their potential children? To society? 


. Suggest a rational and moral code for the guidance of affectional 


expression during courtship. 


. Formulate some ethical principles to be observed in marriage, Do 


you believe that observation of such principles would tend to reduce 


the number of divorces? 
Evaluate the contention that economic problems are more deeply 


philosophical than technical. 
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20. What economic system do you think most adequately embodies 
the standards advocated in this chapter? 

21. What will you say to the person who says, “There always have 
been wars and there will always be?” 

22. Do you agree that wars are not according to the will of God? 
Explain. 

23. Why is it that we have wars when hardly anyone wants war? 

24. Do you agree with the authoron prerequisites for enforceable laws? 

25. Do you agree with the contention that philosophies are of basic 
importance to world peace? Explain. 

26. Do you agree that any world organization set up to maintain peace 
will have to possess power to enforce international law? Explain. 

27. How is war different from international law enforcement which 
may involve military operations? 

28. How can nations of the world be pursuaded to disarm? 

29. Is the use of force in maintaining order incoherent with the teach- 
ings of Jesus? Explain. ; 

30. What other specific applications of moral principles would you like 
to discuss? 
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Chapter Eleven 


THE DESTINY OF MAN 


But now the time has come to go away. I go to die, and you to live; 
but which of us goes to the better lot is known to, none but God. 
. . . Socrates, at his trial. 


What, at last, is human destiny; oblivion, or immortality? 
What is the ultimate significance of the values of personality: 
Are they transient, fragile, splendidly abloom for a day, then 
forgotten like roses in June; or are the values in personality 
the end-purposes of the universe, conserved by the benevolent 
intelligence which gave them being? No one escapes the des- 
perate urgency of questions such as these. Men develop in- 
genious thought-patterns for rationalizing or evading the 
problem, but only at the expense of present realism and future 
peace of mind. 

Often it is not so much the facing of personal death that 
men find so troubling. Often men are able to convince them- 
selves that personal reabsorption into the oblivion from which 
they emerged for a brief hour need hold no terror. In such 
vein the ancient Lucretius wrote: 

. . when you look back on the whole past course of immeasurable 
time and think how manifold are the shapes which the motions of 
matter take, you may easily credit this too, that these very same 
seeds of which we are now formed, have often before been placed in 
the same order in which they now are; and yet we cannot recover 
this in memory: a break in our existence has been interposed, and 
all motions have wandered to and fro far astray from the sensations 
they produced. For he whom evil is to befall, must in his own person 
exist at the very time it comes, if the misery and suffering are haply 
to have any place at all; but since death precludes this, and forbids 
him to be, upon whom the ills can be brought, you may be sure 
that we have nothing to fear after death, and that he who exists 
not, cannot become miserable, and that it matters not a whit whether 
he has been born into life at any other time, when immortal death 
has taken away his mortal life.t 


1. Extracts from Jucretius, translated by Munroe, cited in Bakewell, SAP. 77-78. 
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Yet when a man stands by the grave of his friend, or his 
parent, or wife, or child, this rational courage somehow fails 
to fill the need. To be assured that one will feel no pain after 
death is slight assistance when in the depth of one’s being 
there is a gnawing hunger to hear again the stilled laughter of 
a treasured voice—to resume the high experiences of friendship 
or love. It is in times such as these that our emotions at least 
will not rest from the search for more adequate answers. No 
philosophy of life can pretend to be sufficient for man’s needs 
without finding grounds for man’s hope for immortality, or 
without indicating rather clearly why for the intelligent man 
such hope must be forever silenced. 

Many in our day believe they can and must do the latter. 
They regard man’s expectation of life beyond the grave as 
cruelly erroneous. It is here and now, we are told, that man 
must find his happiness and build his heaven. To do otherwise 
is to miss forever the only meaning human life can ever have. 


| Only within the scaffolding of these truths, only on the firm founda- 
| tion of unyeilding despair, can the soul’s habitation henceforth be 
safely built. . . 

Brief and powerless is Man’s life; on him and all his race the 
slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark, Blind to good and evil, 
reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter rolls on its relentless way; 
for Man, condemned today to lose his dearest, tomorrow himself to 
pass through the gate of darkness, it remains only to cherish, ere 
yet the blow falls, the lofty thoughts that ennoble his little day; 
disdaining the coward terrors of the slave of Fate, to worship at the 
shrine that his own hands have built; undismayed by the empire of 
chance, to preserve a mind free from the wanton tyranny that rules 
his outward life; proudly defiant of the irresistible forces that tolerate, 
for a moment, his knowledge and his condemnation, to sustain alone, 
a weary but unyielding Atlas, the world that his own ideals have 
fashioned despite the trampling march of unconscious power.’ 


That the convictions of many such men are sincere and their 
intentions worthy there can be little doubt. This, they say, 1s 
one of the cases in which man must learn to live worthily with 
a truth he does not relish. Corliss Lamont has gone so far 


2. Russell, “A Free Man’s Worship” (see bibliography). 
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as to embody with high literary skill these ideals in A Human- 
ist Funeral Service. This service is an attempt to express the 
finest appreciations of human personality to which a disbeliever 
in immortality can conscientiously subsribe. Two meditations 
prescribed for use in such a funeral are herewith reprinted 
through the courtesy of their author. 


The occurrence of death brings home to us the common concerns, 
the common crises and the common destiny of all who live upon 
this earth, Man’s age-long dwelling place amid the vast, unending 
skies, Death draws us together in the deep-felt emotions of the heart; 
it-dramatically accents the ultimate equality involved in our ultimate 
fate; it reminds us of the essential brotherhood of Man that lies 
beneath all the bitter dissensions and divisions registered in history 
and contemporary affairs. The human race, with its infinite roots 
reaching back over the boundless past and its infinite ramifications 
extending throughout the present world and ever pushing forward 
into the future, is one great family. The living and the dead and 
the generations yet unborn make up that enduring communion of 
humanity which shares the adventure of life upon this dear and 
pleasant earth. 

Here on our planet there have evolved, over millions of years, 
human beings possessed of the power of mind, the beauty of love, 
the splendor of heroism. Man, with all his diverse gifts, is fully part 
and product of the Nature that is his home. He is cousin to all other 
living forms; and in his very flesh and blood one with that same 
marvelous and multi-structured matter that underlies the whole 
mighty universe, the shining array of stars, the gracious sun, our 
own world and everything within it. 

This great and eternal Nature it is in which we ever live and 
move and have our being, Thus, beyond our kinship with our fellow 
men, there is always our kinship with the natural world that 
sustains us with its varied goods and stirs us with its wonderful 
beauty. This dynamic Nature stamps its pattern of constant change 
on every existing thing. Change means transformation, beginnings, 
endings, death. So it is that the freshness and delight of each new 
day, the blessed zest of living, are crossed by the sting of transiency. 
Yet transiency and death itself are wholly natural and understand- 
able in our universe. All that lives must die. Life and death are 
different and necessary aspects of the same evolutionary process. In 
the larger view, in the total picture, death in itself is not an evil 
and is not to be feared by reasoning men, | 

We recognize these truths and we accept as inevitable the eventual 
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extinction of human individuals and the return of their bodies, 
indestructible in their ultimate elements, to the Nature that brought 
them forth. In death as in life we belong to Nature. 


On this occasion, as we think seriously of human existence and 
its meaning, it is for us, the living, to rededicate ourselves to those 
great ethical aims and ideals that have long been part of our cultural 
heritage; to reaffirm that friendliness and sympathy toward our fel- 
low men which now as always remain the foundation-stone of the 
good society; to resolve anew to bend our minds and energies toward 
the pursuit of truth, the creation of beauty and the advancement 
of freedom. Beyond the welfare of our native land, we look to the 
world at large and seek the happiness and progress of all humanity 
upon this fruitful earth—to the end that everywhere men may have 
life and have it more abundantly. 

May the human race ever flourish, ever grow in grace and wisdom 
and generosity. May generation after generation through eternities 
of time come to know the sweetness of living and rejoice in the 
inexhaustable beauties of this universe of Nature. 

For the best of all answers to death is the whole-hearted and con- 
tinuing affirmation of life on behalf of the greater glory of Man.? 


Now while such statements of a position are sincere and 
touched with a meloncholy sublimity, some of us find more 
than our emotions in rebellion against them. Reason itself 
makes demands which the humanist view does not satisfy. By 
now it must be apparent that building a philosophy of life is, 
in one sense, like getting married. When a man marries a 
woman, he marries her family as well. It is not possible to 
select one’s in-laws independent of selecting a mate. For better 
or for worse, the in-laws come with the wife. Similarly, when 
one builds a philosophy of life, one finds that ideas too live 
together in families. Committing oneself to some ideas involves 
acceptance of a number of others which are irrevocably related. 
Our understanding of the universe and of human life within 
it cannot issue logically in the position represented by Lucre- 
tius, Russel, Lamont, et al. A universe which is the intelligent 
activity of a great consciousness; an evolutional development 
across ages whose duration defies the imagination; the ultimate 


3. Lamont, HFS, 8-9 and 10. 
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emergence of human personality as one important consum- 
mation of the eternal purposes active in creative goodness; 
moral laws which when practiced lead to personal well-being 
and when ignored bring personal dissatisfaction and disintegra- 
tion—these do not add up to reabsorption into oblivion! It 
becomes our task as seekers after truth, therefore, to try the 
case in the court of human reason, and, through application of 
the most valid criteria to render a verdict on the question of 
the destiny of man. 


A. Tue Case Acatnst HUMAN IMMoRTALITY 

For the most part the argument against immortality for 
man takes the form of objections rather than positive argu- 
ment. This may be a legitimate form of attack in this case, 
for it does appear that much of the burden of proof rests 
with the affirmative. A naive consideration of experience seems 
to indicate that for man as for all other creatures, death is 
the end. Much of the objection to immortality arises from 
conviction that such a belief is incoherent and lacking in evi- 
dence. For the philosopher this is indeed a serious charge. 

One of the most frequently voiced objections to belief in 
immortality is that such a belief is usually a form of escapism. 
Man finds himself frustrated in many of his attempts to deal 
adequately with his environment or the problems arising from 
his interaction with it. He sees himself confined in a narrow 
passageway between pre-oblivion and post-oblivion. He finds 
it unpleasant to know that his reprieve from this oblivion is 
only a brief one, and that his acccomplishments here can never 
measure up to what he desires. Thus does he still his strivings 
and his misgivings by postulating an after-world wherein he 
will do and be all that has been denied during this life. 

A slight variation of the charge of escapism is the emphasis 
upon man’s essentially egoistic nature. He experiences a drive 
to accomplish, to master, to serve himself more adequately. He 
resents the rough handling life sometimes gives to his ego, 
and he cannot bear to think of himself as at last blotted out by 
forces beyond his control. So to assure himself of his ultimate 
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ability to master even the forces which gave him being, he 
creates a wish-world, a fantastic realm existing independent 
of the criticism of logic, wherein his own ego will have exten- 
sion and growing power. But despite these psychological pro- 
cedures by which man creates the idea of an after-life, the facts 
indicate (say the objectors) that there is in reality nothing 
which corresponds with this soothing idea. 


Another objection centers around the charge that often be- 
lief in immortality has been fostered for the protection of en- 
trenched economic interests. It has been easier to control the 
exploited masses when it has been possible to assure them of 
a day of milk and honey ahead. It is easier to pick their pockets 
when their eyes are on heaven. It is less difficult to satisfy them 
with shacks and mud when they believe that sometime they 
will live in mansions and walk on streets paved with gold. 
They will not be so concerned with changing the economic 
and social order when they view this life as merely a pilgrim- 
age to the eternal home beyond, with present poverty one of 
the means of bettering the soul. Thus, while some men live 
in luxury at the expense of the masses, the churches, usually 
the handmaidens of the exploiters, control the people with 
promises of eternal reward for patience and long-suffering in 
this life. 

Still another objection to ideas of immortality is directed 
at the alleged impossibility of a physical resurrection or of 
there being a heaven “above” the earth. Modern studies in 
science have shown that all matter—the human body no less 
—is composed of certain basic elements. Physical existence 1s 
a continual process of building up and tearing down, or ac- 
cumulation and disintegration. The atoms associate themselves 
together for a time, and their various combinations are given 
labels which designate them as objects. But no sooner have 
objects been built up than they begin to disintegrate. Indeed, 
the process of composition and decomposition go on simul-- 
taneously, and finally the latter process comes into ascendency. 
When this decomposition reaches a certain point in a human 
body, life is no longer sustained. After death, the disintegrating 
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process continues until the body is no more. The atoms which 
composed it have been drawn into other combinations, first 
inorganic, then organic. It appears likely that the atoms them- 
selves go through this same process of composition and decom- 
position. Thus the same aboriginal units of the basic elements 
are probably contained at different times in different human 
bodies. It is obviously quite impossible that after several mil- 
lion years of human history there could be a “resurrection of 
the body” from these overlapping and disintegrating elemental 
units. 

The objection to the existence of a heaven “above the earth” 
is couched also in an appeal to science. In the light of our 
contemporary knowledge of the universe, the term “up” has 
a meaning quite different from that understood at the time 
of the writing of the Gospels. The earth is a spheroid traveling 
in an eliptical pathway about a sun which is somehow rela- 
tively stabilized in a limitless universe. All the term “up” can 
mean is a line drawn at right angles with any spot on the 
surface of the earth, and extending out into space. Obviously, 
such a line drawn in New York City would take an entirely 
different direction than one drawn in Sidney, Australia. Simi- 
larly, such a line drawn at 6:00 A. M. would not pass through 
the same portions of the stratosphere as one drawn at noon, 
since the earth will have turned on its axis and moved in its 
orbit. Thus, we are told, to think of heaven above the earth 
is hopelessly childish. 

There are other objections which have been raised. Some 
are rational, others emotional. There is, however, only one 
strong positive argument against immortality. It is at least 
as old as Aristotle, and has been elaborated and made more 
specific by drawing upon some materials from modern science. 
Essentially, it goes like this: The mind and the body begin life 
together. Both are faltering and in great need of being 
strengthened and taught. As time passes, the muscles grow 
and harden, and new neural pathways and interconnections 
bring an increasingly complex co-ordination of bodily move- 
ments, Running parallel to this development is the growth in 
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ability of the mind. Mind and body reach maturity at ap- 
proximately the same time. Normally, the mature and vigor- 
ous body is accompanied by a mature and vigorous mind. The 
decline of mind and body are similarly parallel. As sight be- 
gins to fail and hearing becomes difficult, the mind loses its 
keen edge, memory is fallible, and reasoning powers are 
progressively degenerated. During the entire life of the indi- 
vidual, a comparatively slight change in functioning of some 
of the glands, bringing a new hormonic balance, may alter 
the entire personality of the individual. Even the intellectual 
capacity—the power to learn—appears to be dependent upon 
the functioning of the body. Accidents or the use of anesthetics 
may inhibit for a time the functioning of the cerebral areas 
of the brain, and consciousness itself ceases until the areas are 
again freed. Or take the matter of fatigue. Every psychologist 
knows the effects of fatigue and the converse effects of proper 
rest and recreation upon mental capacities. The body filled 
with uneliminated refuse, or tired to the point of exhaustion, 
is always matched by a mind that is faltering, perhaps inco- 
herent. But after several hours of refreshing sleep, the person 
arises, strong in limb and alert in mind. Through all of life 
this parallelism persists. Is there any reason to suppose that 
when the body at last totally disintegrates, there will be any 
ind functioning independently? This is a significant ques- 
tion, and must be faced squarely by the believer in immortality. 
Corliss Lamont, in another work, states the argument thus: 


It now becomes clear what is the basic issue that faces us. It the 
relation between the body and personality that we know in this life 
so close, deep-reaching, and fundamental that their indissoluble unity 
appears to be the most reasonable conclusion? Or is that partnership 
so vague, loose, and inconsequential that the personality may be 
conceived of as a separable and independent entity? 

This issue, which is in essence that of monistic versus a dualistic 
psychology, is not, of course, the only important one involved in the 
study of death’s meaning. But it seems to me the most crucial of all. 
Metaphysical and ethical arguments for immortality may be offered 
without end, but they must appear unsubstantial as long as this issue 
is not faced. And it cuts across and illumines all other issues con- 
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nected with a future life. No matter what changes occur in the 
fashions and terminologies of philosophy and science, this issue 
endures, It is as real today as 2400 years ago in the time of Plato 
and Aristotle. It cannot be circumvented, except verbally, by any 
out-of-the-way definitions of the body or of personality. Both may 
be defined as ideas in the mind of God or both as rhythms in the 
realm of matter, but the exact relationship beween these ideas or 
these rhythms remain fundamental, Likewise the ideas that make up 
the mental life of the personality may be defined . . . as energy in its 
most refined form, but the essential point for the question of im- 
mortality is still how binding is the partnership between the per- 
sonality which has ideas, however described, and its body.* 


The case against immortality, then, is composed primarily of 
1) objections to the motives behind such belief and certain 
specific ideas of the nature of the after-life, 2) the alleged 
lack of positive evidence that an after-life is a fact, and 3) the 
apparent dependence of mind upon body. 


B. THe Case For Persona IMMoRTALITY 

In order that we may see clearly the stronger arguments 
for such a belief it will be necessary to disassociate ourselves 
from a number of weak and objectionable arguments. Two 
of these were proposed by no less a personage than Plato, 
among others. Plato apparently accepted not only the post- 
existence of man, but his pre-existence as well. He argued 
that since man has passed from a previous world into this one, 
it is quite possible to pass on to another. There is little basis 
today for maintaining the pre-existence of man, so of course 
this argument is hardly convincing. Another, and a currently 
more popular, approach suggested by Plato was what he called 
man’s instinct for immortality. Proponents of this argument — 
take the position that every other instinct of man and animal — 
has a means of consummation. The instincts for food, self- 
preservation, gregariousness, sex-satisfaction, mastery, etc., all 
have means of satisfaction. It is argued that since all men have 
an instinct for immortality there must be a means of satisfying 
this also. But such a position breaks down when it is found 
~~ 4, Lamont, IOI, 28-29. \ 
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that belief in immortality can hardly be called an instinct. 
Many men have had no such belief, and many others, when 
such an idea is suggested to them, stoutly deny they either 
believe in or desire life beyond the grave. Many contemporary 
psychologists have ceased talking of human instincts at all, 
using instead the term, “unlearned motive.” There seems con- 
siderable doubt that there is any innate human imperative that 
is not only a drive, but an automatic knowledge of satisfying 
such a drive, as in the case of animal instincts. An unlearned 
motive, on the other hand, is associated with the psycho-phys- 
ical structure of the organism. Because the body is a certain 
kind of body, it has certain needs. But humans are woefully 
ignorant of how to satisfy these needs, and usually must learn 
through much effort and prolonged failure. Belief in immor- 
tality has, within the past several thousand years, been wide- 
spread. But there seems no more reason to call this an instinct 
than to call belief that the world is round an instinct. 

A slight variation of this argument calls attention to the 
vast amount of human desire and expectation of immortality. 
But this in itself is no argument for the existence of the desired. 
People have wanted many things desperately, but have as 
often as not found them denied. Intense desire possesses no 
power to create the uncreated or to bring into reality the un- 
real. It may well be that desire for immortality is merely an- 
other burning hope for which there will never be satisfaction. 

Still another questionable argument for immortality is the 
opular reference to the plant world. Through the summer 
he trees are green and flowered, obviously vigorous in life. 
he flowers are in bloom. Fruit is everywhere produced. But 
hen comes autumn and finally the chill of winter. The leaves 
nd the flowers and the fruit are gone. All the plant world 
seems to have shriveled and died. Yet with the coming of 
pring, bringing warm rains and friendly sunshine, the plant 
orld springs again into life. So it is we are told, with the 
ife of man. Death is only the coming of winter. Yet a little 
ime, and what we thought was death was only a sleep, wait- 
g for the return of the right conditions. This argument has 
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been comforting to many, and probably does possess a certain 
value as a psychological sedative for those to whom it is con- 
vincing. Actually, however, it is difficult to defend if one in- 
vestigates it critically. For one thing, the analogy is a false one. 
There is a basic bio-chemical difference between plant life and 
animal life. Such an argument, to be valid, would need an 
example from the animal world, to which man, biologically, 
belongs. And there is here no evidence that this happens. Fur- 
ther, we know that the trees and flowers have never been dead 
through the winter as a human body is dead when the heart, 
the respiratory, and the nutritive organs cease to function. The 
plant has stored food on which it draws through the Jong win- 
ter months. It is as much alive in December as in May. Not so 
the human body placed in the grave. All that has made it 
alive as an organism is gone, and the years bring, not reyuvena- 
tion in the springtime, but final decomposition. 

Again, there are those who place great significance on the 
teachings in the Bible which support belief in immortality. 
Jesus was especially specific in promising eternal life to those 
who meet the conditions of immortality. Such references are 
strongly convincing to those who hold to the philosophical and 
theological concepts which render such teachings authoritative. 
However, to call upon the Bible as authority will be of little 
help to the man who, with equal sincerity, finds himself com- 
mitted to a different set of philosophical and theological pos- 
tulates. For such a one, there must be some evidence which 
does not rest upon theological prerequisites. Thus this argu- 
ment, except for a comparative few, is not in itself sufficient 
support. 

Finally, in this summary of inadequate arguments, it should 
be noted that the effect of belief in immortality, or the con- 
verse effect of disbelief, are neither positive arguments. The 
effect of a belief is always important. It may have high sig- 
nificance for the question of its value. But it does not follow | 
that the most pleasing, or invigorating, or encouraging idea is 
at once the most accurate. It is in many ways desirable for. 
small children to believe in Santa Claus. But we all learn too 
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oon that this idea, while beautiful, is true at best only in a 
ighly figurative sense. Here again the philosopher should 
uster the fortitude to face the truth as best he can see it and 
djust to it. 
Before we shall be able to establish much of a case in favor 
f immortality, we must deal with the case against such be- 
icf. The objections can be met thus: Suppose, in order better 
get at the heart of the argument, that all belief in immortal- 
ty did arise as charged; a form of escapism, a wish-world, a 
eans of easier exploitation. Even if this were true, it would 
ave nothing to do with whether or not man actually does 
ve beyond the grave. Many truths have been at first stated 
ith unlovely motives. Such objections, therefore, neither 
rove nor disprove the thesis. It may be said further that the 
ejection of such ideas as a heaven above the earth and 
physical resurrection does not necessitate the rejection of the 
hole idea of immortality. It may well be that men have had 
me hopelessly inadequate ideas about the nature of life after 
eath, but again, such a life may yet be factual. The objections 
e really irrelevant. 
There remains, then, only the one positive argument against 
mortality—the fact of psycho-physical parallelism. Now 
ppose that the worst implications of this parallelism prove 
be true—that death of the body means death of the mind 
well, hence of the entire personality. Would this mean that 
mortality is impossible? The answer to this question depends 
pon metaphysical concepts. Despite Lamont’s denial that 
etaphysics matters, the fact is that his own arguments pre- 
ppose a materialistic metaphysics, without which they cannot 
and. If one is a thorough-going materialist, believing that 
ind is only a function of a particular body, there is of course 
o valid hope of immortality. But already we have found ma- 
rialism in all its forms an inadequate understanding of the 
ture of reality.* 
What are the possibilities if, as we have claimed, reality is 
ergy expressing purposes and sustaining values? Clearly, 


* See Chapter Six. 
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there are the same potentialities for the existence of a given 
human personality as were present before that given person- 
ality came into being at all—a purpose in the mind of God- 
This, too, is monism, but not materialistic monism. For a timey 
we have known a given person through certain patternings: 
of energy, some aspects of which, because of its effect upon 
our sensory equipment, we have called body, and some othert 
aspects of which, because of their cognitive activity, we haved 
called mind. Now if the personality has ceased to exist be- 
cause these two patterns of energizing are no longer beings 
followed, and it is God’s purpose that this personality shall bed 
restored to existence, God is faced with a problem. It is the 
necessity of opening up new channels of energizing for thiss 
personality. On what ground can we be sure that expressionss 
of energy as we are now able to detect them exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of expression? It may be that this is not a serious! 
struggle for God, but a mere incident in the perpetuation off 
personality. Such perpetuatioin of personality could hardl 
be regarded as more difficult than the bringing of personalit 
into existence at all. Yet in this latter and more fundamentali 
problem we face an accomplished fact. Thus we see that ass 
we face the most serious of the possibilities in psycho-physica 
parallelism—death of the personality accompanying death off 
the body—the real question is whether or not the existence of 
the individual personality is a fulfillment of an abiding pur 
pose in the mind of God. If personality be so grounded, theres 
is in existence every pre-requisite for its perpetuation. And 
such perpetuation is not dependent upon the resurrection of a 
disintegrated body. 

Continued thought upon the positive argument against im 
mortality reveals further weaknesses. For instance, the alleged 
parallelism between mind and body may not be nearly soo 
complete as we at first thought. We are easily prone to general 
izing erroneously, and on the basis of such generalizations tov 
make ill-founded assumptions. It does not necessarily follow: 
that because most of the time we can trace correspondence 
between our bodies and our minds, such correspondence willl 


‘ 
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always persist, or that, indeed, it is always present even now. 
Our assumption of complete parallelism of course colors our 
thinking. Professor L. Harold DeWolf suggests a striking fig- 
ure in which the possible extent of such self-delusion becomes 
apparent: 


- Suppose a man has lived all his life within a lighthouse tower. Sup- 
pose, further, that he has never been able to see anything within 
the tower, but only the world outside. In all directions his sight 
ranges, observing sea, sky, and the distant shore line. But at times 
the glass through which he looks becomes soiled by the smoke of 
passing ships and by the burning light within the tower, When long 
neglected it may become so nearly opaque as to make it impossible 
for the prisoner within to make out any object of the familiar sur- 
roundings. When the glass is washed again, the captive’s vision 
becomes clear. To such a man, would it not be obvious that the 
glass is the instrument of his vision? As goes the glass, so goes his 
sight. When the glass is clear, his sight is clear; when the glass is 
dark, so is his vision. When the glass is completely blackened, his 
vision becomes the sheer emptiness of night. What would be more 
obvious to such a man than that his sight could not survive the 
destruction of the glass? Yet from our superior point of vantage 
we know that if the glass were destroyed, his vision would not be 
annihilated but, instead, would be made clearer than ever before. 
The quality of his vision is dependent on the glass so long as he 
remains within it. That is all, 

May not the dependence of our thought and feeling upon the body 
be similar? ° 


Careful. reference to experience tends to break down the 
ompleteness of dependence of mind on body, or of the neces- 
ity that the two parallel one another for either to exist. Here 
re some dissenting facts: 

1) A strong body does not always mean a strong mind. 
ome persons of very low intelligence possess splendid bodies, 
and certainly many minds of great capacity have been possessed 
f frail bodies. 

2) Neither do well minds and well bodies necessarily parallel 
one another. That there are large measures of personal health 
r illness which find expression in both body and mind there 


5. DeWolf, “Grounds of Christian Belief and Action,” Adult Student, Feb., 1946. 
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can be no doubt. But there is often large disproportion between , 
the two, and occasionally we find a vigorously healthy mind. 
combined with an utterly ill body. 

3) The mind and body also fail to age as closely together as; 
is often supposed. If mental senility be measured by mental 
vigor and capacity for adjustment to new situations, there are: 
many old minds combined with young bodies, and young; 
minds with old bodies! Many of the better artistic, philos-- 
ophical and scientific contributions come during the years of: 
early physical maturity. But many more come when the body 
is far along the road to deterioration. 

4) If some degree of self-consciousness be an indispensable: 
ingredient in mind, then it is quite evident that bodies actually’ 
do exist sometimes without minds. In the case of imbiciles,, 
physical development may follow a rather normal path, lack-; 
ing only the control and co-ordination that intelligence would! 
afford. Yet in many such cases no real self-consciousness ever: 
does develop. There are also times of anesthesia or of blows oni 
the head when all self-consciousness is lost. Certainly in such 
cases the parallelism is broken, and there is no longer reason} 
on the ground of such parallelism to assert dogmatically that! 
there are no changing conditions in which the mind might 
carry on though the body be non-existent. The possibility of 
bodies acting apart from mind does not trouble the contenders 
for psycho-physical parallelism, but the reverse of this is the 
object of attack. It thus becomes very apparent that the ground 
of the theory is not really a parallelism at all, but rather a 
matertalistic monism in which mind is at last reducible to a 
physical function. Our understanding of reality, on the other 
hand, is one in which body and mind both are manifestations 
of the unity of personality, but in which no particular body is 
any more essential to the existence of the personality than is 
any particular patterning of consciousness. 


5) Attempts in the field of psychology to reduce mind to, 
physical function have never been successful. Such mental! 
activities as understanding, evaluating, learning, remembering,, 
anticipating, and many others do not have identifiable and 
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indispensable physiological counterparts. Thus far there has 
been only vague and somewhat credulous speculation that such 
activities may be explained completely as neurological inter- 
connections. 

It is rather interesting to note further that quite a number 
of highly respected psychologists are increasingly convinced 
that there are even more mental activities for which no physi- 
ological foundations are known. Many believe that experi- 
mentation in such matters as inter-mind communication in 
the absence of any sensory cues, and clairvoyance, have es- 
tablished with considerable certainty that at least some persons 
ossess such powers.* 


Now by way of summary, what shall we say in reply to the 
Me positive argument against immortality—the psycho-phys- 
cal parallelism? 

1) The argument, even if based on wholly true beliefs about 
he extent of the parallelism, overlooks entirely the evidence 
hat the only truly productive power in the universe is com- 
itted to perpetuating personality. It does not follow that 
ecause personality is for a time expressing itself through 
articular mind-body relationships it must always do so. 

2) We have gone into some detail to verify that personality 
s a single reality expressing itself as mind-body. We reject, 
owever, the metaphysics which places the body in the posi- 
ion of prime importance. If this metaphysical concept is not 
eld the argument breaks down.. Here alone is sufficient rea- 
on for rejecting the argument when the inadequacies of ma- 
erialism are understood. 

3) The “parallelism” between mind and body is not com- 
lete. Breaks are discernible at numerous points. Thus such 
arallelism cannot be valid ground for asserting death of per- 
nality as necessarily parallel to death of body. This will re- 
ain true until the materialistic metaphysic can be supported 
y discovery of a series of one-one causal relationships** be- 


* See Rhine, ROM. . : ¥ 
**ie., a particular, identifiable neural complex shown to be responsible, for love, 


other for hate, others for correct mathematical thought, etc. 
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tween the body and the mind. Parallelism itself, even if com-- 
plete, does not establish causality. Does one rail in a train’ 
track cause the other merely because they are parallel? Or 1s) 
there an intelligent purpose which accounts for the existence: 
of both? Is the relationship between the tracks so essential to) 
the purpose that either is irreplacable? Implications for psycho-. 
physical parallelism are obvious. men 

The argument from psycho-physical parallelism is rejected! 
because it is based upon a faulty metaphysics and because att 
key points there is failure to distinguish between strong andl 
weak hypotheses. 

What of the positive case for immortality? The charge that} 
there is no evidence in favor of immortality must be countered 
by reminding the objector that there is more than one kind off 
evidence. In legal terminology, there is eye-witness testimony,. 
and there is circumstantial evidence. Contrary to much pop- 
ular belief, eye-witness testimony is subject to all sorts off 
prejudices and errors.* On the other hand, circumstantial 
evidence may on occasion be so closely knit and so compelling: 
in its logic as to point to an inescapable conclusion. Now it 
is quite obvious that there is no eye-witness testimony, favor- 
able or unfavorable, concerning the life after death. The phys: 
ical impossibility of such evidence should be apparent beyondd 
argument. This, however, may be no great loss. It does not 
follow that there is no circumstantial evidence. The facing of 
such evidence is now the task before us. Before one rejects thes 
case for immortality simply because the evidence is circum 
stantial, it will be wise to consider the implications of the 
course to which one has thus been committed. Many productive 
insights have arisen on circumstantial evidence. Perhaps the 
most suggestive of these is the whole field of nuclear physics4 
No one has ever seen an atom, a proton, nor an electron. 
Nuclear theories have always been circumstantial in nature: 
They were postulated as logical necessities to bring coherence 
into the scientist’s beliefs about the meaning of observed activ 
ity. Of such nature is the reasoning fundamental to philosophic 


* See Chapter Two for a discussion of types of evidence and criteria of truth. 
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ally sound beliefs in human immortality. 

That such evidence belongs in a family of ideas will stand 
epeating. The materialistic picture of the universe leaves little 
oom for human immortality. There the logical outcome is at 
ast a defunct human mind, a blasted and smoking planet, 

run-down universe. Little wonder that Bertrand Russell 
an see nothing but “a slow, sure doom .... pitiless and dark.” 
ut such a concept has been rejected, not because we found it 
istasteful, but because we found it inadequate. We found in 
uch a position insufficient answers to some very pertinent 
uestions. We found it more coherent to believe in a universe 
hat is shot through with purpose, in physical laws which are 
escriptions of the way an Intelligence is achieving ends, in 
eological and biological evolution that are not mere chance 
fariation but axiological. Actually, the circumstantial evidence 
or immortality is already before us. All that remains is to see 
ts significance. Personality, we held, is the one intrinsic value 
the universe, the creation of which has been the primary 
ctivity of a wise and loving Power. Belief in immortality 
ow ceases to be difficult of acceptance, and becomes difficult 
f escape. If we were correct in thinking of God as an intel- 
igent Father, planning with infinite wisdom and moving with 
eeping gesture throughout the ages to bring into existence 
reatures which could set up ideals and work voluntarily for 
eir achievement, we are correct in postulating life beyond 
e grave. It is incoherent to suppose that a rational God would 
bor so long in the creation of values, only to sweep them 
ack into oblivion. If there is a good God in and beyond the 
niverse, and if man is a child of love, then somehow the 
uman mind will go on beyond the disintegration of the body. 

cosmic being who would create values with no provision 
r their preservation would not be a God. He would be too 
ort-sighted ever to achieve his ends, or too cruel ever to 
pear loving. We find ourselves resisting the attack upon 
elief in immortality, not merely because such an attack 1s 
ispleasing. More significant from the standpoint of the 
hilosopher is the fact that if human personality has no ul- 
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timate worth—no permanent value—then we know nothing: 
more about the great philosophical questions than we did 
before. We need such belief to bring symmetry into the most 
coherent picture of human experience. In the face of such 
circumstantial evidence, to continue to dismiss the idea of im-. 
mortality is not philosophical, but emotional. 


This idea of personality’s value is no abstract philosophy merely— 
not by a great deal. All the democracy we have and the liberties we | 
cherish, all respect for the sacred rights of persons for which we have 
been fighting, stem out from such evaluation of personality’s worth 
and meaning, and just as soon as we begin to go deeply into it we 
find another idea, walking arm in arm with it: can souls with such 
values and possibilities in them, be merely transient? Things are: 
transient; they inevitably change and pass. But souls—intellect seek- 
ing truth, creative will seeking goodness, character perceiving from 
every height it climbs still others to ascend, men living unto the 
dignity of their nature and leaving it not disputable at last whether 
they have been men—permanence must be in that realm if there is; 
to be any permanence in anything at all. Watch the children blowing 
soap bubbles with these new-fangled instruments of theirs—flocks of ° 
soap bubbles carried on the wind, iridescent, fragile, fugitive, tran- - 
sient—is that what human spirits are like? Then our noblest evalua- - 
tions of personality collapse. I don’t believe it! Not my emotions 
only, but my intellect turns to that other family of ideas in which 
a great estimate of personality’s worth is central, and just as soon 
as one takes that in earnest, another idea walks into his mind with it: 
“Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.” ® 


Carefully and laboriously have we built up our philosophy 
of life, evaluated by rigid criteria of truth; a purposeful God 
at work throughout geological ages, creating a universe and 
bringing life within it; the guided evolution of that life from 
the amoeba to man who thinks, and loves, and has value ex- - 
perience; the growth of spirit within man until at last he can 
share with God the great adventure of creativity. This is our 
evidence for immortality. If this reasoning be faulty, we must | 
rethink it. But if this picture is to stand, then somehow per- - 
sonality will live. 


Nene ne from a radio address, ‘“We Need Faith in Immortality,” delivered, 
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Of course within the framework of the value-purpose con- 
cept of the universe there is the possibility that God, though 
possessing all good intentions, may actually lack the power to 
sustain personality beyond the body. Could it be that the 
Given would necessitate this further sorrow for God? It is 
a possibility. Yet there seems little cause to fear that a God 
who has found his way from a single-celled creature to one like 
Jesus would at this late date yet be unprepared to sustain his 
values. Rather is he characterized by “a tender concern that 
nothing of value should be lost.” 

It would seem that about the only obstacle remaining to the 
immortality of man is man himself. If the human spirit is to 
be immortal, its life must be based upon a rational and good 
use of free will. This is the one power with which God must 
plead. Man holds within his own power to choose the answer 
to his questions about his destiny. If he is satisfied to live as 
a slave to his physical nature, there is little reason for him to 
hope for more than comes to an animal. But if he is able to 
use his physical nature and his mind as means of gathering 
into his own personality values which are worth sustaining, 
there is reason to believe that he shall live. Man cannot lift 
himself by his own bootstraps out of his limitations. God in 
creating a being with free will limited himself to persuasion 
and cannot force man to choose life without destroying God’s 
own purposes. But God and man, working together as Father 
and son, can, we believe, sustain values eternally. 

A fair evaluation of the arguments necessitates the recogni- 
tion that immortality cannot be proved with the same high 
degree of probability that one can predict the rising of the 
sun or the ebbing of the tide. The inability to obtain first-hand 
information shuts us out from such high probability. The 
answer one gives, whether it be acceptance or rejection, is a 
less probable hypothesis based upon the best possible exercise 
of reason upon the experiences open to us. And it is here that 
the ayes have the stronger argument. Belief in immortality 
calls for the exercise of intelligent faith. Faith in immortality 
is ultimately faith in the intelligence, the love, and the capac- 
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ity of God. The alternative is faith in a materialistic mechan- 
ism, arguments for which cannot stand the test. If you find 
belief in immortality difficult, try believing in all the im- 
plicates of 20 immortality. The degree of credulity required 
will be additional evidence that man is right when “he thinks 
he was not made to die.” 


There will always be those who will ask questions about 
the nature of life after death. It is a question which fascinates, 
but about which the philosopher would be wise to hazard 
no guess. Pictures of such a life can be built only out of guesses 
and wishes. Wishes in particular are poor philosophical mater- 
ial. The very evidence which undergirds belief in such a life 
suggests that it will not be an eternal rest, but a continuing 
opportunity to seek truth and to create value. If this be true,” 
we need have little concern about specific details. For to labor 
and to achieve—this is life’s summum bonum. 


Shapeless and grim, 

A shadow dim, 

O’erhung my ways 

And darkened all my days. 
And all who saw, 

With bated breath, 

Said, “It is Death!” 


And I, in weakness, 
Slipping toward the night, 
In sore affright 

Looked up, and lo!— 

No Specter grim, 

But just a dim, 

Sweet face, 

A sweet, high mother-face, 
A face like Christ’s own mother’s face 
Alight with tenderness 
And grace, 
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“Thou art not Death,” I cried— 

For Life’s supremest fantasy 

Had never thus envisaged Death to me— 
“Thou art not Death, the End!” 

In accents winning 

Came the answer: “Friend, 

There 1s no Death. 

I am the Beginning, 

Not the End!’’? 


C. CHAPTER SUMMARY 

There are essentially two possible beliefs about the destiny 
of man; the view in which it is held that death of the body 
is the end of the personality as well; and that somehow the 
the personality survives the body. The principal evidence 
against immortality is composed of numerous objections to 
belief, and one important positive argument. This argument 
is to the effect that since the strength and efficiency of the 
mind is closely related to the body, death of the body implies 
the end of the mind as well. 

Numerous weak and irrelevant arguments for immortality 
were rejected before replying to the objections raised above. 
The weakness of the argument from psycho-physical parallel- 
ism lies in the complete dependence upon the inadequacies of 
a materialistic metaphysics. The parallelism, further, is in- 
complete and not necessarily causal. 

The positive arguments for immortality are circumstantial, 
as are those opposed. Human immortality is implied in the 
nature of a teleological and axiological universe. If this is 
a rational universe, mindful of values, human personality has 
permanent significance. Faith in immortality is ultimately 
faith in God. Faith in the alternatives requires a considerable 
amount of credulity. 

There is little or nothing that can be known about the de- 
tails of the life after death. It is quite probable, however, that 
it will be life of continuing purposes and achievement. 


- 3, Oxenham, John, Bees in Amber, 
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Review Questions for Chapter Eleven 


. Why is it held that the quotation from Bertrand Russell’s work 


is a good statement of the logical position of naturalism on the 
question of immortality? 


. Can you think of any objections to belief in immortality not listed 


in this chapter? 


. Do you think the objections listed were adequately answered? Ex- 


plain. 


. Explain the one positive argument against immortality, as con- 


tained in this chapter. 


. Have you heard or can you think of any other positive arguments 


against immortality? If so, explain them, 

Do you think this argument has been met adequately in this chapter? 
Do you agree that man’s desire for immortality does not assure it? 
Explain. 


. Explain in your own words the argument for immortality, as set 


forth in this chapter. 


. Tell in your own words what you believe about the destiny of man, 


and show why you believe this way. 

Do you believe in the resurrection of the physical body? Explain 
your answer. 

Evaluate the contention that life after death will be one of creativity 
rather than “eternal rest.” 


Directions for Further Reading 


Bakewell, SAP, 305-316 (excerpts from Lucretius). 
The Bible, John 14. 
Brightman, POR, Chapter XIII. 
DeWolf, Immortality,” in EOR, edited by V. Ferm. 
Fosdick, GTA, 226-235, 
— SCL, 216-270. 
UAV Leone. 
— “We Need Faith in Immortality,” a radio address, delivered 
Nov, 25, 1945. 
Lamont, IOI, Chapters I, II, V. 
LeComte du Nouy, HD, Chapters XVI and XVII. 
Plato, Phaedo and Apology. 
Russell, “A Free Man’s Worship.” 
Smith, PST, 646-678, Book I, On the Nature of Things, Lucretius. 
Weatherhead, AD, = 


EPILOGUE 


To be exacting in my demands upon myself, charitable in 
judging others; to take criticism without indignation, praise 
without arrogance; to face trouble with courage, fear with 
faith; to give intrinsic values priority over the immediate, 
and to strive constantly to inculcate such values into my 
personality; to approach all men with goodwill and to win 
repeated victories over bigotry; to enter with a hungry mind 
upon the infinite search for truth until life’s evening comes, 
and then to turn from it as does a good workman at the end 
of a day of honest toil, confident that the Giver of all good 
gifts will set us to work anew—this, for me, is life abundant. 


° R.N.B. 
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Axiological Vocabulary 


A general, qualifying statement relative to axiological 
vocabulary: 

Any axiological term must be used in reference only to the 
qualitatively classificatory activity of mind. Thus: 

1) A phenomenon not recognized by a mind as being quali- 
tatively approvable or disapprovable by some mind cannot be 
described in axiological terms; e.g., moisture is essential to 
plant life, but if one is thinking only of the dependence of 
the plant upon moisture, use of axiologycal terminology would 
not be justifiable. Moisture for plants can be thought of in 
axiological terms only when a mind recognizes various rela- 
tionships between moisture and plants as being qualitatively 
differentiated by mind. 

2) It is meaningless to use axiological terms in discussing 
phenomona which cannot be recognized as qualitatively think- 
able, actually or possibly. 

3) Because axiological terms concern experience, they must 
be psychological in nature also. | 
*VaLuEs—phenomena which are known to constitute veri- 
fiable, integrated, and coherent drive-satisfaction experience, 

or which contribute to such experience. 

VALUE CLaims—phenomena which some mind believes to 
be valuable, but for which verifiability has not been established. 

Fatsr VALUEs—phenomena which some mind believes to be 
valuable, but which can be shown to be either unrelated to, 
or positively destructive of, true value experience. 

*PossisLE VALUEs—phenomena which may not be actual, 
but which can be recognized, either before, or after the fact, 
as being capable of arousing qualitative recognition if they ever 
had been or should become actual. For instance: 

a) It is legitimate to recognize that before finite minds ex- 
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isted phenomena which now constitute value were possible 
values, provided one has reason to believe that at such time 
finite minds were also possibilities. 

b) It is also legitimate to recognize that certain phenomena 
not now existent, would be values if they would ever become 
actual. This latter usage of the term possible value may be 
interchanged synonymously with the term ideal. 

*UNRECOGNIZED VaLUES—phenomena which constitute or 
contribute to verifiable, integrated, and coherent drive-satis- 
faction, but which are not recognized by the benefiting mind 
as doing so. 

IntRINsIc VALUES—phenomena which are values per se, thus 
worth achieving in and for themselves. Most intrinsic values 
are also instrumental, but not necessarily so. 

INSTRUMENTAL VALUES—phenomena which may or may not 
be intrinsic values, and which contribute, directly or indirectly, 
to intrinsic values. Note that any phenomena which do not at 
least contribute to the actualization of intrinsic values cannot 
be called values at all. 

*Lonc TERM VaLuEs—values which appear to persist as 
such in experience over an indefinitely extended period of 
time. 

*TremMpPoRARY VaALUES—values whose duration is relatively 
brief, and whose termination usually may be foreseen. 

*UniversaL VaLuES—phenomena which constitute value ex- 
perience for all minds. 

*INpIvipuAL VaLuEs—phenomena which constitute value ex- 
perience peculiar to the individual inter-relationship of the 
innumberable factors involved in the activity pattern of a given 
personality. Consideration of specific experiences which can be 
called values indicates highly co-operative, social, altruistic as- 
pect of values. Hence truly individual values are not exclusive 


values. (See below) 


*ExcLusive VaLurs—actually false values, in which the in- 
dividual mistakenly believes one or both of two ideas: 

a) That true value experience can be enjoyed at the expense 
of, or without regard to, value experience in other minds. 
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b) That true values may exist in contradiction to other true 
values. 

VALUE CrITERION—a standard for or method of verifying 
and classifying value-claims. Many criteria have been proposed. 
The most satisfactory criterion is a judgment of the effect of a 
value-claim upon the persons involved in or touched by it. 
That which is a true value will result in healthy, effective, 
adjusted persons. (An understanding of the nature of such an 
effect requires extensive study in the psychology of personality.) 

*VaLUE VERIFICATION—Actual value experience, while de- 
pendent upon being experienced in company with other minds, 
is actually subjective, or private. Private facts can be verified 
for other minds only in the extent to which they can be shown 
to be necessary to or at least, coherent with—public facts. 
Obviously, some value-claims will be more easily verified than 
will others. As a rule, for example, universal values will be 
more easily verifiable than will individual values, and values 
associated with overt behavior will be more verifiable than will 
personal appreciation of a sunset. 

Private verification is both more possible and more suscept- 
ible to error. All one needs for private verification of value 
claims is satisfactory evidence that the value claim is coherent 
with all other known experience in the real world. The prone- 
ness to error lies in the very great possibility of self-delusion 
concerning what is coherent. 

SUBSISTENT VALUES—A term used to characterize the kind 
of actuality attributed to Platonic values—values as universals 
independent of all particular experience. Since subsistence sug- 


gests some kind of being which is known neither as matter 


nor as mind, and since this subsistence may not be at all related 
to experience, it is apparent that in the view postulated by the 
above series of definitions, the term subsistent value is mean- 
ingless. 


It is to be noted that much more detailed analysis is pos- 
sible and sometimes employed. Usually such analyses are for 
the purpose of classifying values according to the area of ex- 
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perience or of the class of objects evaluated. For instance, one 
may think of economic values, recreational values, health val- 
ues, aesthetic values, intellectual values, etc. Such classifications 
do not contradict nor supplant the definitions above. Rather, 
the latter usually may be seen to be sub-classes of the former ; 
€.g., economic values are instrumental, (never intrinsic) but 
also may be universal, individual, or exclusive ; long term or 
temporary; false; unrecognized, etc. 


* Terms thus designated are original, either in the terms themselves or in defini- 
tion, though ideas thus expressed may be more or less general. 
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Conscience 

Optimism: 1, 148, 158 

Orderliness of universe: See Universe 

Organization: 8, 20-22, 30-31 

Otherness: 60-65, 162-163 

Ought, sense of: 57-60 

Oughtness, capacity for: 58-60 


Parallelism: 214-216, 219-224 
Parenthood: 55-56 

Paternity drive: 55-56 

Patience: 26 

Peace: 40, 158-159, 190, 200-203 
Permanence: 17 

Persistence: 142 


Person: 50ff. 


Personal Inadequacy: 134-136, 140 


Personal love: 159-161 
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Personalism: 89, 108-110 

Personality: 18, 50ff., 111-112, 151; of 
God, 108- 11 

Pessimism: 1, 148-149; See also Skep- 
ticism 

Philosopher, the: ix, 2-6, 13, 14, 41, 
48, attributes, 6-10 

Philosophies of lifes ix-x, 1 £713,184 

Philosophy: definitions of, Ch. 1; 
study of: 8-10; problems ‘of: 44- a74 
124-125 

Physical vigor: 165 

Physics: 76, 95-99 

Physiology: 50-51 

Plant life: 37, 217-218 

Play: 166 

Power ethics: 184-185 

Pragmatic test of truth: 76-77, 79 

Prayer: 162-163 

Predestination: See Determinism 

Pride. 134-136 

Private facts: 26-28, 33, 143-145, 146 

Probability, degrees of: 19-20, 23-28 

Procrastination: 150 

Prophets of Israel: See Hebrews 

Psychology: 99-104 

Public facts: 26-28, 33 

Punishment: 137; punishment, 
as: 8. 1199127 


Purpose: 46-47, 104-106 


evil 


Quality and quantity: 98-99 


Quantitative and qualitative changes: 
98-99 


Rationalization: 57, 60, 175 

Reality: 18, 36, 94-104, 113 

Reasons leit... 01 ff.010-17,029-31833, 
180, 187 


Reasonableness: 1 ff., 29-31 
Recreation: 166 


Reflective thinking: See Knowledge 
and Reason 
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Relationships: God and man, Cha 
8, 152-154, 162-163, 167, 227; Mz 
and man, 152. 153, 158- 162, 166 

Relativity: of truth 19 

Religion: 31, 40-44, 61, 89 ff. (or C2 
6), Ch. 8, 162-163 

Religious naturalism: 89 

Reproduction: 37 

Responsibility, sense of personal: 19 
193 

Resurrection of the body: 213-214 

Revelation: as a criterion for truth, 1 

Right and wrong: distinction bi 
tween, 188-191, 204 

Righteousness: 57-60, Ch. 10 

Rightness, drive for moral: 57-60, 17 
176 


Science: 2, 3, 5, 10, 41-48 

Scientific method: See Analysis 

Scientist, the: 2-6, 10 

Self: 15-16, 67, 78, 101, 160, 222 

Self-act: 152-153 

Self-consciousness: 
1605222 

Self-initiated activity: Ch. 5; as 
chacarteristic of God, 110 f. 

Self-interest: 152-153 

Selfishness: 152-153 

Sense data: 20, 21-22, 95 

Sense experience: 20, 95 

Sense objects, place of in knowledg 
67-68 

Sense of humor: 166 

Sense organs: 67-68 

Sense perception: 95 

Sex expression: 54-55, 62-63, 195- is 

Sharing: 56-57 

Simplicity: 24-25 . 

Sinner, Christian view of man as: 1 

Skepticism: 1, 78 

Social approval drive: 56-57. 161 

Social determinism: 74-75, 188 


Social philosophy: 112, 191 


15-16, 67, 78, 101 


JBJECT INDEX 


ial values: 162 


: 39-41, 56-60, 112, 161-162, 


ontaneity: 76, 86 

andards: See Morals, Ethics 

ate: 184-185 

oics: On problem of Good-and-Evil, 


perstitious origins: 91] 
rd evil: 119-123 
rvival of the fittest: 46 


leological argument for belief in 
God: approached empirically, 104- 
106 

leology: 104-106 

lepathy: 223 

mperance: 180, 182 

eistic naturalism: See Wieman, in 
Index of Persons 

eology: 41+42; See Christianity 
talitarianism: See Fascism 

th: 4, 6, 15, 16-20, 31-32, 42, 43; 
bsolute, 7, 17, 18, 32 
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Uncertainty: 1, 78 

Unconscious mind: 52 

Unconscious purpose: 46-47, 105-106 

Unity in man’s life: 67 

Unity of reality: 101-102 

Universal values: 155-156, 156-157; 
universal intrinsic values: 157-166 

Universe: 14, Chap. 3, 107-108 

Utalitarinaism: as an ethical postulate; 
see Bentham and Mill, in Index of 
Persons 

Utility: as a test of truth; 76-77, 79; 
as criterion of beauty, 180, and 
goodness, 180 

Value: 47, 106-108, 111-112, Ch. 9, 
187, 188, 193, 232-235; individual, 
155-156, 168-169; instrumental, 155, 
169-170, 233; intrinsic, 154-155, 158- 
166, 233; universal, 155, 158-166, 
233; exclusive, 156, 233-234. See Ap- 
pendix for Axiological Vocabulary. 

Violence: See War 

Virtue: 181 


Vocations: 163, 193-194 


War: 40, 158-159, 190, 200-203 

Will: 29, See Freedom of choice 

Will to believe: 140-141 

Work: 163, 193-194 

World peace: Philosophical problems 
involved, 200-203 

Worship: 141-142 
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